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^E  YOUNG  YAGERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THK  GAMP  OF  THB  YOCVG  TAG£B0. 

Neab  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Southern  Africa — the  Yellow  and  Orange — be- 
hold the  camp  of  the  '* young  yagers!" 

It  stands  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  latter 
stream,  in  a  grove  of  Babylonian  willows,  whose 
silvery  foliage,  drooping  gracefully  to  the  water's 
edge,  fringes  both  shores  of  the  noble  river  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach. 

A  tree  of  rare  beauty  is  this  Salix  Babylonica — 
in  gracefulness  of  form  scarce  surpassed  even  by 
the  palms,  the  "princes  of  the  forest."  In  our 
land,  as  we  look  upon  it,  a  tinge  of  sadness 
steals  over  our  reflections.  We  have  grown 
to  regard   it   as    the   emblem  of  sorrow.       We 
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have  named  it  the  "  weeping  willow,"  and  draped 
the  tomb  with  its  soft  pale  fronds,  as  with  a 
winding-sheet  of  silver. 

Far  different  are  the  feelings  inspired  bj  the 
sight  of  this  beautiful  tree  amid  the  karoos  of 
Southern  Africa.  That  is  a  land  where  springs 
and  streams  are  "  iew  and  far  between ;"  and  the 
weeping  willow — sure  sign  of  the  presence  of 
water — is  no  longer  the  emblem  of  sorrow,  but  the 
symbol  of  joy. 

Joy  reigns  in  the  camp  under  its  shade  by  the 
banks  of  the  noble  Orange  River,  as  is  proved  by 
the  continuous  peals  of  laughter  that  ring  clear 
and  loud  upon  the  air,  and  echo  from  the. 
opposite  shores  of  the  stream. 

Who  are  they  that  laugh  so  loudly  and  cheer- 
fully?    The  young  yagers. 

And  who  are  the  young  yagers? 

Let  us  approach  their  camp  and  see  for  our- 
selves. It  is  night,  but  the  blaze  of  the  camp- 
fire  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  all  of  them,  as 
they  are  all  seated  around  it.  By  its  light  we 
can  take  their  portraits. 

There  are  six  of  them — a  fuU  "set  of  six," 
and  not  one  appears  to  be  yet  twenty  years  of 
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age.  They  are  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty — though  two  or  three  of  them,  and, 
maybe,  more  than  that  number,  think  themselves 
quite  men. 

Thr^  of  the  party  you  will  recognise  at  a 
glance  as  old  acquaintances.  They  are  no  other 
than  Hans,  Hendrik,  and  ,  Jan,  our  ci-devant 
"Bush-boys."  <c — '''\K 

It  is  several  years  since  we  saw  them  last,  and 
they  have  grown  a  good  deal  since  then ;  but 
none  of  them  has  yet  reached  the  full  stature  of 
manhood.  Though  no  longer  ^Bush-boys,"  they 
are  yet  only  boys;  and  Jan,  who  used  to  be  called 
''little  Jan,"  still  merits  and  receives  that  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  It  would  stretch  Jan  to 
his  utmost  to  square  off  against  a  four-foot 
measuring- stick ;  and  he  could  only  manage  it  by 
standing  upon  the  very  tips  of  his  toes.         ^ 

Hans  has  grown  taller,  but,  perhaps,  thinner  and 
paler.  For  two  years  he  has  been  at  college, 
where  he  has  been  very  busy  with  his  books, 
and  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  carrying 
off  the  first  prizes  in  everything.  Upon  Hendrik 
there  is  a  decided  change.  He  has  outgrown  his 
elder  brother  both  in  length   and  breadth,   and 
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comes  very  near  looking  like  a  full-grown  man. 
He  is  yet  but  eighteen  years  old,  straight  as 
a  rush,  with  a  decided  military  air  and  gait. 
The  last  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  Hendrik 
has  now  been  a^comet  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles  for  mora  than  a  year,  and  still  holds  that 
commission,  as  may  be  learnt  by  looking  at  his 
forage-cap,  with  its  golden  embroidery  over  the 
peak.  So  much  for  our  old  acquaintances  the 
«  Bush-boys  !'V-^ 

But  who  are  the  other  three  that  share  with 
them  the  circle  of  the  camp-fire  ?  Who  are  their 
companions  ?  for  they  are  evidently  on  terms  of 
companionship,  and  friendship  too.  Who  are 
they?  A  word  or  two  will  tell  that.  They  are 
the  Van  Wyks.  The  three  sons  of  Diedidk  Van 
Wyk. 

And  who,  then,  is  Diedrik  Van  Wyk?  That 
must  also  be  explained.  Diedrik  is  a  very  rich 
boor — a  "vee-boor" — who  every  night  shuts  up 
within  his  spacious  kraals  more  thaa  three  thou- 
sand horses  and  homed  cattle,  with,  five  times 
that  number  of  sheep  and  goats  I  In  fact,  Diedrik 
Van  Wyk  is  accounted  the  richest  vee-boor,  or 
grazier,  in  all  the  Graaf  Reinet. 
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Now  the  broad  plaatz^  or  farm,  of  Diedrik  Van 
Wjk  lies  contignoas  to  that  of  our.^old  •acquain- 
tance, 'Hendrik  Yon  Bloom;  and  it  so  chances 
that  Hendrik  and  Diedrik  are  fast  friends  and 
inseparable  companions.  Thej  see  each  other 
once  a-daj,  at  the  least.  Every  evening  Hendrik 
rides  over  to  the  **  kraal "  of  Diedrik,  or  Diedrik 
to  that  of  Hendrik,  to  enjoj  a  smoke  together 
out  of  their  ponderous  pipes  of  meerschaum,  or 
a  ^  zoopje "  of  braTidewt/n  distilled  from  their 
own  peaches.  Thej  are,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  regular 
old  comrades,  —  for  Van  Wyk  in  early  life  has 
seen  military  service  as  well  as  Yon  Bloom, — 
and,  like  all  old  soldiers,  they  love  to  repeat 
their  camp  stories,  and  "fight  their  battles  o'er 
again." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  children  of  both  should  be 
intimate  acquaintances.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
friendship  of  their  fathers,  there  is  a  tie  of  re- 
lationship between  the  two  families, — the  two 
mothers  were  cousins,  —  so  that  the  children  are 
what  is  usually  termed  second  cousins, — a  very 
interesting  sort  of  affinity.  And  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  thing  that  the  relationship  between  the 
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families  of  Von  Bloom  and  his  friend  Van  Wyk 
maj  one  daj  become  still  closer  and  more  in- 
teresting; for  the  former  has  for  his  daughter, 
as  all  the  EWorld  .knows,  the  beautiful  flaxen - 
haired  cherry-cheeked  -Triiey,  while  the  latter  is 
the  father  of  the  pretty  brunette  Wilhelmina — 
also  an  only  daughter.  Now  there  chance  to 
be  three  boys  in  each  family:  and  though  both 
boys  and  girls  are  by  far  too  young  to  think  of 
getting  married  yet,  there  are  suspicions  abroad 
that  the  families  of  Von  Bloom  and  Van  Wyk 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be  connected  by  a 
double  marriage — ^which  would  not  be  displeasing 
to  either  of  the  old  comrades,  Hendrik  and 
Diedrik. 

.  I  have  said  there  are  three  boys  in  each 
family.  You  already  know  the  Von  Blooms, 
Hans,  Hendrik,  and  Jan.  Allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  the  Van  Wyks.  Their  names  are  Willem, 
Arend,  and  Klaas. 

Willem  is  the  eldest,  and,  though  not  yet 
eighteen,  is  quite  a  man  in  size.  Willem  is,  in 
fact,  a  boy  of  very  large  dimensions,  so  large 
that  he  has  received  the  sobriquet  of  "Groot 
Willem*'  (Big  William)  therefrom.     All  his  com- 
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panioos  call  him  "  Groot  Willem."  But  be  is  strong 
in  proportion  to  his  size^-^bj  far  the  strongest  of 
the  young  yagers.  He  is  by  no  means  tidy  in 
his  dress.  His  clothes^  consisting  of  a  big  jacket 
of  home-spun  cloth,  a  check  shirt,  and  an  enor- 
mously wide  pair  of  leathern  trousers,  hang 
loosely  about  him,  and  make  him  look  larger 
than  he  really  is.  Even  his  broad-brimmed  felt- 
hat  has  a  slouching  set  upon  his  head,  and  his 
fekU'-sckoenen  are  a  world  too  wide  for  his  feet. 
And  just  as  easy  as  his  dress  is  the  disposition 
of  the  wearer.  Though  strong  as  a  lion,  and 
conscious  of  his  strength,  Groot  Willem  would 
not  harm  a  fly,  and  his  kindly  and  unselfish 
nature  makes  him  a  fayourite  with  alL 

Groot  Willem  is  a  mighty  hunter,  carries  one 
of  the  largest  of  guns,  a  regular  Dutch  "roer," 
and  also  an  enormous  powder-horn,  and  pouch 
full  of  leaden  bullets.  An  ordinary  boy  would 
stagger  under  such  a  load,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
Groot  Willem. 

Now  it  may  be  remembered  that  Hendrik  Yon 
Bloom  is  also  a  '^mighty  hunter;"  and  I  shall 
just  whisper  that  a  slight  feeling  of  rivalry — I 
shall   not   call    it  jealousy,    for  they   are    good 
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fi^ends — exists  between  these  two  Nimrods.  Hen- 
diik's  favourite  gun  is  a  rifle,  while  the  roer  of 
Groot  Willem  is  a  <* smooth  bore;**  and  between 
the  merits  of  these  two  weapons  camp-fire  dis- 
cussions are  frequent  and  sharp.  They  are  never 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  gentlemanly  feeling, 
for  loose  and  slovenly  as  is  Groot  Willem  in 
outward  appearance,  he  is  a  gentleman  within. 

Equally  a  gentleman,  but  of  far  more  taste  and 
style,  is  the  second  brother  of  the  Van  Wyks, 
Arend.  In  striking  appearance  and  manly  beauty 
he  is  quite  a  match  for  Hendrik  Yon  Bloom  himself, 
though  in  complexion  and  features  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  them.  Hendrik  is  fair,  while 
Arend  is  very  dark-skinned,  with  black  eyes  and 
hair.  In  fact,  all  the  Van  Wyks  are  of  the  com- 
plexion known  as  **  brunette,**  for  they  belong  to  that 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  sometimes 
distinguished  as  "  Black  Dutch."  But  upon 
Arend*s  fine  features  the  hue  sits  well,  and  a 
handsomer  youth  is  not  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
Graaf  Eeinet.  Some  whisper  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  beautiful  Gertrude  Von  Bloom; 
but  that  can  only  be  idle  gossip,  for  the  fair  Triiey 
is  yet  but  thirteen,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
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opinion  on  such  a  matter.  Africa^  however,  is 
an  early  coantry,  and  there  might  be  something 
in  it. 

Arend's  costnme  is  a  tasty  one,  and  becomes 
him  welL  It  consists  of  a  jacket  of  dressed 
antelope -skin,  —  the  skin  of  the  springbok;  but 
this,  besides  being  tastefally  cut  and  sewed,  is 
very  prettily  embroidered  with  slashes  of  beautiful 
leopard  -  skin,  while  broad  bands  of  the  same 
extend  along  the  outside  seams  of  the  trousers, 
from  waist  to  ankle,  giving  to  the  whole  dress  a 
very  rich  and  striking  effect.  Arend's  head-dress 
is  similar  to  that  worn  by  Hendrik  Yon  Bloom, 
viz.,  a  military  forage-cap,  upon  the  front  of 
which  are  embroidered  in  gold  bullion  ^ugle  and 
some  letters ;  and  the  explanation  of  that  is,  that 
Arend,  like  his  second  cousin,  is  a  ^cornet  in  the 
Cape  Rifles,  and  a  dashing  young  soldier  he  is. 

Now  the  portrait  of  Klaas  in  pen  and  ink. — 
Elaas  is  just  Jan's  age  and  Jan's  exact  height,  but 
as  to  circumference  therein  exists  a  great  difference. 
Jan,  as  you  all  know,  is  a  thin,  wiry  little  fellow, 
while  Klaas,  on  the  contrary,  is  broad,  stout,  and 
burly.     In  fact,  so  stout  is  he,  that  Jan  repeated 
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two  and  a  half  times  would  scarce  equal  him 
in  diameter! 

Both  wear  cloth  roundabouts  and  trousers,  and 
little  broad-brimmed  hats;  both  go  to  the  same 
school ;  and,  though  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  them  in  other  respects,  both  are  great 
boys  for  bird-catching  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  thej  only  cany  small  shot  guns,  of  course 
thej  do  not  aspire  to  killing  antelopes  or  other 
large  animals;  but,  small  as  their  guns  are,  I 
pitj  the  partridge,  guinea-hen,  or  even  bustard, 
that  lets  either  of  them  crawl  within  reach  of  it. 

Now  it  has  been  hinted  that  between  the  hunters 
Groot  Willem  and  Hendrik  there  is  a  slight 
feeling  of  rivalry  in  regard  to  matters  oi^enerie. 
A  very  similar  feeling,  spiced  perhaps  with  a 
'little  bit  of  jealousy,  has  long  existed  between 
the  bird-catchers,  and  sometimes  leads  to  a  little 
coolness  between  them^  but  that  is  usually  of  very 
short  duration. 

Hans  and  Arend  have  no  envious  feelings — 
either  of  one  another  or  of  anybody  else.  Hans  is 
too  much  of  a  philosopher:  besides,  the  accomplish- 
ment in  which  he  excels,  the  knowledge  of  natural 
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hisiorj,  is  one  in  which  he  is  without  a  rivaL 
None  of  the  rest  make  anj  pretensions  to  such 
knowledge;  and  the  opinion  of  Hans  on  anj 
matter  of  science  is  always  regarded  as  a  final 
judgment. 

As  to  Arend,  he  is  not  particularly  proud  of 
any  acquirement.  Handsome,  brave,  and  generous, 
he  is  nevertheless  a  right  modest  youth, — a  boy 
to  be  beloved. 

And  now  you  know  who  are  iheryoung  yagers. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

8WABTBOT  THE  BUSHMAN  AND  CONGO  THE  KAFFIR. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  joang  yagers  were  en- 
camped on  the  southern  hank  of  the  Great  Orange 
River.  What  were  thej  doing  there  ?  The  spot 
they  occupied  was  many  a  long  day's  journey 
from  their  home  in  the  Graaf  Reinet,  and  many 
a  day's  journey  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  There  were  no  settlements  near.  No 
white  men  ever  wandered  so  far,  except  an  oc- 
casional "smouse,"  or  trader  —  a  class  of  men 
who  extend  their  bartering  expeditions  almost  to 
the  central  parts  of  the  African  Continent.  Some- 
times, too,  the  *'  trek-boor,**  or  nomade  grazier,  may 
have  driven  his  fiocks  to  this  remote  place,  but 
for  all  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a  settled 
country.     It  was  still  a  wilderness. 

And  what  were  the  young  Yon  Blooms  and 
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Tui  Wyks  doing  in  the  wilderness?  Jaging  to 
\)e  sare,  and  nothing  else, — they  were  simply  out 
on  a  hunting  expedition. 

It  was  an  expedition  that  had  been  long  talked 
of  and  planned.  Since  their  grand  hunt  of  the 
elephant,  the  <^  Bush-boys'*  had  not  followed 
any  game.  Hendrik  had  been  with  his  regiment^ 
and  Hans  and  Jan  busy  with  their  respective 
studies.  So  with  Arend  Van  Wyk  as  with 
Hendrik,  and  Klaas  as  with  Jan.  Groot  Willem 
alone,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  jaging  spring- 
boks and  such  other  game  as  is  to  be  found 
among  the  settlements.  But  the  present  was  a 
grand  expedition  intended  to  be  carried  far  be- 
yond the  settled  part  of  the  colony — in  fact,  as 
far  as  they  thought  fit  to  go.  The  boys  had 
xeceiyed  the  full  sanction  of  their  parents,  and 
had  been  fitted  out  in  proper  style — each  having 
a  good  horse,  and  each  three  a  laige  wagon  to 
carry  all  their  camp  utensils,  and  serve  as  a  tent 
to  sleep  in.  Each  wagon  had  its  driver,  and  full 
span  of  ten  long-homed  oxen ;  and  these,  with  a 
small  pack  of  rough-looking  buek-dogSy  might  be 
seen  in  the  camp — the  oxen  tied  to  the  dissel- 
booms  of  the  wagons,  and  the   dogs  grouped  in 
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various  attitudes  around  the  fire.  The  horses 
were  also  fastened  some  to  the  wheels,  and  others 
to  trees  that  grew  near. 

Two  other  objects  in  the  camp  are  well  worthy 
of  a  word  or  two ;  in  fact,  they  are  two  indivi- 
duals of  very  greaWbiportance  to  the  expedition — 
as  without  them  the  wagons  would  be  a  trouble- 
some affair.  They  are  the  drivers  of  these  ve- 
hicles, and  each  is  as  proud  of  his  whip-craft  as 
Jehu  could  possibly  have  been  of  his. 

In  one  of  these  drivers  you  will  recognise  an 
old  acquaintance.  The  large  head  and  high  cheek- 
bones, with  the  flat  spread  nostrils  between;  the 
small  oblique  Mongolian  eyes;  the  short  curly 
wool-knots,  planted  sparsely  over  the  broad  skull ; 
the  yellow  complexion  ;  the  thick  "  chunky  "  form, 
scarce^our  feet  in  height,  and  sparely  clad  in 
red  flannel  shirt  and  brown  leathern  "crackers;" 
with  all  these  features  and  characters  before  your 
mind,  you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  an  old^avour- 
ite-^the  Bushman,  Swarthoy. 

Swartboy  it  was;  and,  though  several  years 
have  rolled  over  the  Bushman's  bare  head  since 
we  saw  him<^  last,  there  is  no^  visible  ^change 
observable  in   Swartboy.      The    thinly  scattered 
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** kinks"  of  brownj  black  wool  still  adorn 
Swartboj's  crown  'and  occiput,  but  thej  are  no 
thinner — the  same  good-natured  grin  is  observed 
upon  his  yellow  face — he  is  still  the  same  faith- 
ful servant — the  same  expert  driver — the  same 
useful  feUow  that  he  ever  was.  Swartboj,  of 
course,  drives  the  wagon  of  the  Von  Blooms. 

Now  the  driver  of  the  Van  Wyk  vehicle  is 
about  as  unlike  Swartboy  as  a  bear  to  a  blue- 
bottle. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  above  a  third  taller 
than  the  Bushman,  standing  over  six  feet, — not  in 
his  stockings,  for  he  never  wears  stockings,  but  in 
sandals,  which  he  does  wear. 

His  complexion  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
Hottentot,  although  it  is  not  black,  but  rather 
of  a  bronze  colour;  and  the  hair  of  his  head, 
although  somewhat  ''woolly,"  is  longer  than 
Swartboy's,  and  less  inclined  to  take  root  at  both 
ends!  Where  the  line  of  Swartboy's  nose  is 
concave,  that  of  the  other  is  convex,  and  the 
nose  itself  almost  aquiline.  A  dark  piercing  eye, 
a  row  of  white  teeth  regularly  set,  lips  of  mode- 
rate thickness,  a  well-proportioned  form,  and  erect 
attitude,    give    to   this   individual   an   aspect   of 
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grandeur  and  gravitj,  both  of  which  are  in  complete 
contrast  with  the  •<x)mic  picture  presented  bj  the 
short  stout  bodj  and  grinning  countenance  of  the 
Bushman. 

The  costume  of  the  tall  man  has  8omeihing 
graceful  about  it.  It  consists  of  a  tunic-like 
skirt  suspended  around  the  waist  and  hanging 
down  to  mid-thigh.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liar in  this  skirt.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fringe  or  draperj  of  long  white  hairs,  not  plaited 
or  woven,  but  hanging  free  and  full.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  costume  of  a  savage;  and  consists 
simply  of  a  number  of  antelopes'  tails — ^the  white 
tails  of  the  gnoo  —  strung  together  around  the 
waist,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  their  full  length 
down  the  thighs.  A  sort  of  'Hippet"  of  the  same 
surrounding  the  shoulders,  with  copper  rings  on 
the  ankles  and  armlets  encircling  the  wrist,  a 
bunch  of  ostrich-feathers  waving  from  his  crown, 
and  a  string  of  beads  around  his  neck,  complete 
the  costume  of  Congo  the  Kaffir— for  to  that 
nation  of  romantic  savages  belonged  the  wagon- 
driver  of  the  Van  Wyks. 

What!  a  Kaffir  the  driver  of  a  wagon?  you 
will  exclaim.     You  can  hardly  realise  the  idea. 
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that  a  Kaffir — a  warrior,  as  you  may  deem  him 
— could  be  employed  in   so  menial  an  office  as 
wagon-driving  !     But  it  is  even  so.     Many  Kaffirs 
are  so  engi^ed  in  the  Cape  Colony, — indeed,  many 
thousands;    and  in  offices  of  a  more  degrading 
kind  than  driving  a  wagon  team — which,  by  the 
way,  is  far   firom  being  considered  an   unworthy 
employment  in  South  Africa,  so  far  that  the  sons 
of  the  wealthiest  boors  may  often  be  seen  mounted 
upon  the  voor-kist  and  handling  the  long  bamboo 
whip  with  all  the  ability  of  a  practised  " jarvey." 
There   is   nothing  odd    about   Congo  the  Kaffir 
being  wagon-driver  to  the  Van  Wyks.     He  was 
a^refugee,  who  had  escaped  from  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  blood-stained  monsterOhaaka.     Having  in 
some  way  offended  thei  tyrant,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled -to -flee  for  his  life;   and,  after  wandering 
southward,  had  found  safety  and* protection  among 
the  colonists.     Here  he  had  learnt  to  make  him- 
self a  useful  member  of  civilised  society,  though 
a  lingering  regard  for  ancient  habits  influenced 
him    still  to   retain   the   costume   of  his   native 
countiy — the  country  of  the^Zooloo  Kaffir. 

No  one  could  have  blamed  him  for  this ;  for^  as 
he  stood  with  his  ample  leopard-skin  harass  sus- 
6  0 
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pended  toga-like  from  his  shoulders,  the  silverj 
skirt  draping  gracefully  to  his  knees,  and  his 
metal  rings  glittering  under  the  blaze  of  the 
camp-fire,  a  noble  picture  he  presented, — ^a  savage 
but  interesting  picture.  No  one  could  blame 
Congo  for  wishing  to  display  his  fine  form  in  so 
becoming  a  costume. 

And  no  one  did.  No  one  was  jealous  of  the 
handsome  savage. 

Yes,-*- one.  There  was  one  who  did  not  regard 
him  with  the  most  amiable  feelings.  There  was 
arrival  who  could  not  listen  to  Congo's  praise 
with  indifference.  One  who  liked  not  Congo. 
That  rival  wasJSwartboy*^  Talk  of  the  rivalry 
that  existed  between  the  hunters  Hendrik  and 
Groot  Willem,  of  that  between  Klaas  and  Jan. 
Put  both  into  one,  and  it  would  still  fall  far 
short  of  the  constant  straggles  for  pre-eminence 
that  were  exhibited  between  the  rival  "whips," 
Swartboy  the^Bushman  and  Congo  the -Kaffir. 

Swartboy  and  Congo  were  the  only  servants 
with  the  expedition.  Cooks  or  other  attendants  the 
young  yagers  had  none.  Not  but  that  the  rich 
landdrost, — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Yon 
Bloom  was  now  chief  magistrate  of  his  district^ 
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— and  the  wealthy  boor  could  have  easily  afforded 
a  score  of  attendants  upon  each  trio  of  hunters. 
Bat  there  were  no  attendants  whatever  beyond 
the  two  drivers.  This  was  not  on  the  score  of 
economy.  No  such  thing.  It  was  simply  because 
the  old  soldiers,  Hendrik  Yon  Bloom  and  Dicdrik 
Van  Wyk,  were  not  the  men  to  pamper  their  boys 
with  too  much  luxury. 

^*J£  they  must  go  a-hunting,  let  them  rough 
it,"  sMd  they;  and  so  they  started  them  off, 
giving  them  a  brace  of  wagons  to  carry  their 
impedimenta — and  their  spoils. 

But ^  the  young#  yagers  needed  no  attendance. 
Each  knew  how  to  wait  upon  himself.  Even  the 
youngest  could  skin  an  antelope  and  broil  its 
ribs  over  the  fire;  and  that  was  about  all  the 
cookery  they  would  require  till  their  return. 
The  healthy  stomach  of  the  hunter  supplies  a 
sauce  more  appetising  than  either  Harvey  or 
Soyer  could  concoct  with  all  their  culinary  skill. 

Before  arriving  at  their  present  camp  the  young 
yagers  had  been  out  several  weeks ;  but,  although 
they  had  hunted  widely,  they  had  not  fallen  in 
with  any  of  tiie  great  game,  such  as  giraffes, 
buffaloes,  or  elephants;  and  scarce  an  adventure 
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worth  talking  about.  .  A  day  or  two  before  a 
grand  discnssion  had  taken  place  as  to  whether 
they  should  cross  the  great  river,  and  proceed 
farther  northward,  in  search  of  the^camelopard 
and  elephant,  or  whether  they  should  continue 
on  the  southern  side,  j aging  springboks,  harte- 
beests,  and  several  other  kinds  of  antelopes.  This 
discussion  ended  in  a  resolve  to  continue  on  to 
the  north,  and  remain  there  till  their  time  was 
up,  —  the  time  of  course  being  regulated  by  the 
duration  of  college  and  school  vacations,  and 
leave  of  absence  from  the  "  Corps." 

Groot  WiUem  had  been  the  principal  adviser 
of  this  course,  and  Hans  his  backer.  The  former 
was  desirous  of  j  aging  the  elephant,  the  buffalo, 
and  giraffe, —  a  sport  at  which  he  was  still  but  a 
novice,  as  he  had  never  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  hunting  these  mighty  giants  of  the  wood; 
while  Hans  was  equally  desirous  of  an  exploring 
expedition  that  would  bring  him  in  contact  with 
new  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Arend  threw  in  his 
vote  for  returning  home ;  and,  stranger  still,  that 
the  hunter  Hendrik  should  join  him  in  this 
advice ! 
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Bat  almost  eyerything  can  be  explained,  if  we 
examine  it  with  care  and  patience;  and  the  odd 
oondnct  of  the  two /^^ comets"  was  capable  of 
explanation. 

Hans  sljlj  hinted  that  it  was  possible  that  a 
certain  bmnettey^Wilhelmina,  might  hare  some- 
thing to  do  ¥nth  Hendrik's  decision;  but  Groot 
Willem,  who  was  a  roagh  plain-spoken  fellow, 
broadly  alleged,  that  it  was  nothing  else  than 
TriiejHhat  was  carrying  Arend's -thoughts  home- 
ward; and  the  consequence  of  these  hints  and 
assertions  was,  that  neither  Hendrik  nor  Arend 
offered  any  further  opposition  to  going  northward 
among  the  elephants,  but,  blushing^  red  to  the 
very  eyes,  both  were  only  too  glad  to  give  in 
their  assent  and  terminate  the  discussion. 

Northward  then  became  the  word: — northward 
for  the  land  of  the  tall  giraffe  and  the  mighty 
elephant ! 

The  young  yagers  had  arrived  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Orange  River,  opposite  to  a  well- 
known  '*  drifty"  or  crossing-place.  There  chanced 
to  be  a  freshet  in  the  river ;  and  they  had 
encamped,  and  were  waiting  until  the  water 
should  fall  and  the  ford  become  passable. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

HOW  CONGO  CBOSSED  A  "  DRIFT." 

Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  our  yagers  were 
astir,  and  the  first  object  upon  which  they  rested 
their  eyes  was  the  river.  To  their  joy  it  had 
fallen  several  feet,  as  they  could  tell  by  the 
water-mark  upon  the  trees. 

The  streams  of  South  Africa,  like  those  of 
most  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  es- 
pecially where  the  district  is  mountainous,  rise 
and  fall  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  those 
of  temperate  climes.  Their  sudden  rise  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  which 
in  tropical  storms  is  precipitated  within  a  sliort 
period  of  time  —  the  rain  falling,  not  in  light 
sparse  drops,  but  thick  and  heavy,  for  several 
hours  together,  until  the  whole  surface  of   the 
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country  is  saturated,  and  every  rivulet  becomes  a 
torrent. 

Of  these  storms  we  have  an  exemplification 
in  our  summer  thunder  -  showers  —  with  their 
big  rain -drops,  when  in  a  few  minutes  the 
gutter  becomes  a  rivulet  and  the  rut  of  the  cart- 
wheel a  running  stream.  Fortunately  these  "  sun- 
shiny "  showers  are  of  short  duration.  They 
*'  last  only  half-an-hour,"  instead  of  many  hours. 
Fancy  one  of  them  continuing  for  a  whole  day 
or  a  week!  J£  such  were  to  be  the  case,  we 
should  witness  floods  as  sudden  and  terrible  as 
those  of  the  tropics. 

The  quick  fall  in  the  streams  of  South  Africa 
is  easily  accounted  for  —  the  principal**  reason 
being  that  the  clouds  are  their,  feeders,  and  not, 
as  ^th.  us,  'Springs  and  /iakes.  Tropic  rivers 
rarely  run  from  reservoirs;  the  abrupt  cessation 
of  the  rain  cuts  off  their  supply,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  the  sudden  falling  of  their  waters. 
Evaporation  by  a  hot  sun,  and  large  absorption 
bj  the  dry  earth,  combine  to  produce  this  effect. 
Now  the  young  yagers  saw  that  the  "  Gareep  ** 
(such  is  the  native  name  of  the  Orange  River) 
had  fallen  many  feet  during  the  night ;  but  they 
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knew  not  whether  it  was  yet  fordable.  Though 
the  place  was  a  ^*  drift"  used  by  Hottentots,  Bech- 
uanas,  traders,  and  occasionally  "  trek-boors,** 
yet  none  of  the  party  knew  anything  of  its  depth, 
now  that  the  freshet  was  on.  There  were  no 
marks  to  indicate  the  depth — no  means  by  which 
they  could  ascertain  it.  They  could  not  see  the 
bottom,  as  the  water  was  of  a  yellow-brown 
colour,  in  consequence  of  the  flood.  It  might  be 
three  feet — it  might  be  six — but  as  the  current 
was  very  rapid,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  wade  in  and  measure  its  depth  in  that  way. 

What  were  they  to  do  then?  They  were  im- 
patient to  effect  a  crossing.  How  were  they  to 
do  so  in  safety? 

Hendrik  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  try 
the  ford  on  horseback.  If  they  could  not  wade 
it,  they  might  swim  over.  He  offered  to  go 
himself.  Groot  Willem,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
Hendrik  in  daring,  made  a  similar  proposal.  But 
Hans,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  party,  and  whose 
prudent  counsels  were  usually  regarded  by  all, 
gave  his  advice  against  this  course.  The  experi- 
ment would  be  tooyperilous,  he  said.  Should  the 
water  prove  too  deep,  the  horses  would  be  com- 
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pelled  to  swim,  and  with  so  rapid  a  current  thej 
might  be  carried  far  below  the  "  drift,'' — ^perhaps 
down  to  where  the  banks  were  high  and  steep. 
There  they  should  not  be  able  to  climb  out,  and 
both  horse  and  rider  might  perish. 

Besides,  urged  Hans,  even  should  a  rider  succeed 
bj  swimming  to  reach  the  opposite  side  in  safety, 
the  oxen  and  wagons  could  not  get  over  in  that 
way,  and  where  would  be  the  use  of  crossing 
without  themf  None  whatever.  Better,  there- 
fore, to  wait  a  little  longer  until  they  should  be 
certain  that  the  river  had  subsided  to  its  usual 
leveL  That  they  could  ascertain  by  the  water 
ceasing  to  fall  any  farther,  and  another  day  would 
decide  the  point.  It  would  only  be  the  loss  of 
another  day. 

Hans's  reasoning  was  good,  and  so  was  his 
counsel.  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  acknow- 
ledged this,  and  agreed  to  act  upon  it;  but  for 
all  that,  Groot  Willem,  who  was  longing  to  get 
among  the  giraffes,  buffaloes,  and  elephants,  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  attempt  the  crossing;  and  Hen- 
drik, too,  was  similarly  inclined,  from  the  sheer 
love  of  adventure — for  Hendrik's  fault  was  that 
of  being  over-courageous. 
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Both  would  have  risked  the  river  —  even  to 
swimming  it  —  had  it  been  practicable  for  the 
teams  to  have  crossed,  but  as  that  was  not 
believed  possible,  thej  agreed,  though  with  rather 
a  bad  grace,  to  wait  upon  the  water  another  day. 

But,  after  all,  ihey  were  not  to  wait  a  day, 
— scarcely  an  hour.  In  an  hour  from  that  time 
they  had  crossed  the  drift  ^wagons,  oxen,  and  all 
— and  were  trekking  over  the  plain  on  the  opposite 
side! 

What  had  led  to  their  so  suddenly  changing 
their  resolution  ?  How  had  they  ascertained  that 
the  drift  was  fordable  ?  For  a  knowledge  of  that 
fact  they  were  indebted  to^^Congo  the  Ejtffir. 

While  engaged  in  their  discussion  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  river,  the  latter  had  been  observed 
standing  upon  the  bank  and  throwing  large  peb- 
bles into  the  stream.  Thinking  it  was  merely 
some  freak  or  superstition  on  the  part  of  the 
savage,  none  of  them  had  taken  any  notice  of 
him,  Swartboy  excepted.  The  Bushman  was 
watching  the  Kaffir,  with  glances  that  bespoke 
a  keen  interest  in  his  movements. 

At  length  a  loud  scornful  laugh  from  Swartboy 
accompanying  a    series  of  rather  rough  phrases 
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directed  the  attention  of  the  jonng  jUgen  up(Mi 
the  Ka^. 

"My  footj,  Congo!  ole  fool  you!  blieve  yoa 
tell  depth  so?  tink  so,  ole  skellum?  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  you  bania  groot  ole  humbug!   Ha!  hal.ha!" 

The  Kaffir  took  no  notice  of  this  rather  in- 
sulting apostrophe,  but  continued  to  fling  his  peb- 
bles as  before;  but  the  young  yagers,  who  were 
also  watching  him,  noticed  that  he  was  not 
throwing  them  carelessly,  but  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  their  attention  now  became  fixed  upon 
him. 

They  saw  that  each  time  as  the  pebble  parted 
from  his  fingers,  he  bent  suddenly  forward,  with 
his  ear  close  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  attitude 
appeared  to  listen  to  the  '^  plunge "  of  the  stone  I 
When  the  sound  died  away,  he  would  rise  erect 
again,  fiing  another  pebble  ^ar^Aer  out  than  the 
lasty  and  then  crouch  and  listen  as  before! 

''What's  the  Kaffir  about?''  asked  Hendrik  of 
Groot  Willem  and  Arend,  who,  being  his  masters, 
were  more  likely  to  know. 

Neither  could  tell.  Some  Zooloo  trick,  no 
doubt;  Congo  knew  many  a  one.  But  what  he 
meant  by  his  present  demonstration  neither  could 
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tell.  SwartboT's  conjecture  appeared  to  be  correct, 
the  Kaffir  was  sounding  th^/depth  of  the  drift. 

"Hilloa,  there!  Congo !*•  cried  Groot  Willem. 
"What  are  ye  after,  old  boy?" 

"  Congo  find  how  deep  drift  be,  baas  Willem," 
was  the  reply. 

"Oh!  you  can't  tell  that  way;   can  you?" 

The  Kaffir  made  answer  in  the  affirmatiye. 

"Bah!"  ejaculated  Swartboy,  jealous  of  the 
interest  his  rival  was  beginning  to  excite;  "da's 
all  nonsense ;  ole  fool  know  noffin  't  all  'bout  it, 
— dat  he  don't." 

The  Kaffir  stiU  took  no  notice  of  Swartboy's 
gibes — though  they  no  doubt  nettled  him  a  little — 
but  kept  on  casting  the  pebbles,  each  one,  as 
already  stated,  being  flung  so  as  to  fall  several 
feet  beyond  the  one  that  preceded  it  He  con- 
tinued at  this,  until  the  last  pebble  was  seen  to 
plunge  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  current,  here  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
wide.  Then  raising  himself  erect,  and  turning 
his  face  to  the  young  yagers,  he  said  in  firm  but 
respectful  tones, — 

"Mynheeren,  you^  drift  may  cross-^now." 

All  regarded  him  wilb  incredulous  glances. 
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"How  deep  think  you  it  is?"  inquired  Hans. 

The  Kaffir  made  answer  bj  placing  hia  hands 
upon  his^ips.     It  would  reach  so  high. 

**  Mj  footy ! "  exclaimed  Swartboj,  in  derision. 
"It's  twice  dar  depth.  Do  you  want  drown  us, 
ole  fool?" 

"  May  drown  you — nobody  else  ! "  quietly  replied 
the  Kaffir,  at  the  same  time  measuring  Swartboy 
with  his  eye,  and  curling  his  lip  in  derision  of 
the  Bnshman's^ort  stature. 

The  young  yagers  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Swartboy  felt  the  sting,  but  for  some  moments 
was  unable  to  retort. 

At  length  he  found  words, — 

**  All  talk,  you  ole  black,  all  talk !  You  make 
groot  show, — you  berry  wise, — you  want  wagon 
sweep  off, — you  want  drown  da  poor  oxen, — 
you  pretend  so  deep.  If  tink  so,  go  wade  da 
drift, — go  wade  youselfl     Hal" 

Swartboy  thought  by  this  challenge  he  had 
put  the  finisher  on  the  Kaffir.  He  believed  that 
the  latter  would  not  dare  to  tiy  the  ford,  in  spite 
of  his  assertion  about  its  depth.  But  Swartboy 
was  doomed  to  disappointment  and  humiliation. 

Scarcely  had  he  uttesed^  the  sneering  challenge 
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when  the  Kaffir,  having  bent  a  glance  upon  the 
rest,  and  seeing  that  they  regarded  him  with 
looks  of  expectation,  turned  round  and^  dashed 
down  the  bank  to  the^dge  of  the/ water. 

All  saw  that  he  was  bent  upon/  crossing. 
Several  of  them  uttered  cries  of  ^warning,  and 
cautioned  him  to  desist. 

But  the  Zooloo  spirit  was  roused,  and  the 
savage  did  not  heed  the  warning  cries.  He  did 
not  hurry  madly  into  the  current,  however;  but 
set  about  th^  business  with  caution  and  design. 
They  saw  him  stoop  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  the  next  moment  rise  erect  again, 
holding  in  his  hands  a  large  stone  that  could  not 
have  weighed  much  less  than  sk  hundredweight. 
This,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  ho^raised  upon 
the  crown  of  hi»-head,  and,  holding  it  in  that  posi- 
tion, marched  boldly- into  the  water! 

All  saw  the  object  of  his --^carrying  the-  stone, 
— which  was,  of  course,  to.  enable  him  by  its 
additional  weight  to^  stem  the -^strong  ^  current! 
In  this  he  was  quite«>  successful,  for  although  the 
water  at  certain  places  rose  quite  to  his^waist, 
in  less  thanrfive  minutes  he  stood/'high  and  dry 
on  theN)ppo6ite  bank. 
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A  cheer  greeted  him,  in  which  all  but  Swart- 
boj  joined,  and  another  received  him  on  his 
return ;  and  then  the  oxen  were  inspanned,  and 
the  horses  saddled  and  mounted,  and  wagons, 
oxen,  dogs,  horses,  and  jagers^all  crossed'^afelj 
over,  and  continued  their  route  northward. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BRACE  OF  ^*  BLACK-KANE8." 

If  the  young  yagers  had  met  with  but  few 
adventures  south  of  the  Gareep,  they  were  not 
long  north  of  it  before  they  fell  in  with  one  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  chronicled.  It  occurred 
at  their  very  first  camp  after  crossing. 

They  had  chosen  for  their  camp  the  side  of  a 
"  vley,"  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  where  there 
chanced  to  be  both  grass  and  water,  though  both 
of  a  rather  indifferent  kind.  The  plain  was  toler- 
ably open,  though  here  and  there  grew  clumps 
of  low  bushes,  and  between  these  stood  at  inter- 
vals the  dome-shaped  houses  of  white  ants -^  those 
of  the  Termes  mordax  —  rising  to  the4ieight  of 
several  feet. above  the  surface. 

They  had  just  outspanned  and  permitted  their 
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oxen  to  wander  upon  the  grass,  when  the  voice 
of  Swartboj  was  heard  exclaiming, — 

«De  lenw!   deleuwl" 

All  looked  where  Swartboj  pointed.  There,  sure 
enough,  was  a-lion, — a  large  "  schwart-fore-life,** 
or  hlcush^maned  one, — right  out  upon  the  pli^in, 
and  beyond  the  place  where  the  oxen  were 
browsing. 

There  was  a  clump  of  ''bosch"  just  behind 
the  lion.  Out  of  this  he  had  come  at  sight  of 
the  oxen;  and,  having  advanced  a  few  yards,  he 
had  lain  down  among  the  grass,  and  was  now 
watching  the  animals  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse, 
or  a  spider  the  unconscious  flj. 

Thej  had  scarcely  set  their  eyes  upon  him 
when^anothei^was,  seen  issuing  from  the  ^^bosch," 
and,  with  stealthy  trot,  running  up  to  the  side  of 
her  companion.  Her  companion,  I  say,  because 
the  second  was  a-*>lioness,  as  the  absence  of  a 
mane  and  the  tiger-like  form  testified.  She  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  the  lion,  and  not  a  bit 
less  fierce  and  dangerous  in  any  encounter  she 
might  chance  to  fall  in  with. 

Having  joined  the  lion,  she  squatted  beside 
him;  and  both  now  sat  upon  their  tails,  like  two 

6  D 
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gigantic  cats,  with  full  front  towards  the  camp, 
and  evidently  eyeing  the  oxen  with  hungry  looks. 

Horses,  hunters,  drivers,  and  dogs,  were  all  in 
sight;  but  what  cared  the  lions  fbr  that?  The 
tempting  prey  was  before  them,  and  they  evidently 
meditated  an  attack, — if  not  just  then,  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered.  Most  certainly  they  con- 
templated supping  either  upon  ox-beef  or  horse- 
flesh. 

Now  these  were  the  first  lio^  that  had  been  en- 
countered upon  the  expedition  ''  Spoor"  had  been 
seen  several  times,  and  the  terrible  roar  had  been 
heard  once  or  twice  around  the  night-camp ;  but 
the*" king  of  beasts"  now  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  propria  personOy  with  his-queen  along  with 
him,  and  of  course  his  presence  was  productive 
of  no  small  ^excitement  in  the  yager  camp.  It 
must  not  be  denied  that  this  excitement  partook 
largely  of  the  nature  of" a  "panic." 

The  first  fear  of  the  hunters  was  for  their  own 
skins,  and  in  this  both  Bushman  and  Elaffir 
equally  shared.  After  a  time,  however,  this  feeling 
subsided.  The  lions  would  not  attack  the  camp. 
They  do  so  only  on  very  rare  occasions^  It  was 
the  camp^  ammailff  they  were*  after;  and  so  long 
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aB  these  were  present,  thej  would  not  spring  upon 
their  owners.  So  far  there  was  no  danger,  and 
our  yagers  recovered  their  self-possession. 

Cut  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  camiYorous 
hrutes  destroy  their  oxen, —  that  would  not  do. 
Something  must  be  done- to*  secure  them.  A 
kraal  must  be  -  made  at/  once,  and  the  animals 
driven  into  it. 

The  lions  lay  quietly  on  the  plain,  though  still 
in  a  menacing  attitude.  But  they  were  a  good 
way  off — full  ^ye  hundred  yards — and  were  not 
likely  to  attack  the  oxen  so  close  to  the  camp. 
The  huge  wagons -^strange*  sight  to-  them — no 
doubt  had  the  effect  of»  restraining  them  for  the 
present  They  either  waited  until  the  oxen  should 
browse  nearer,  or  till  night  would  enable  them 
to  approach  the  latter  unobserved. 

As  soon,  then,  as  it  was  perceived  that  they 
were  not  bent  upon  an  immediate  attack,  Groot 
Willem  and  Hendrik  mounted  their  horses,  rode 
cautiously  out  beyond  the  oxen,  and  quietly  drove 
the  latter  to  the  other  side  of  the  vley.  There 
they  were  herded  by  Klaas  and  Jan;  while  all 
the  rest,  Swartboy  and  Congo  included,  went  to 
work  with  axe  and  bill-hook  in  the  nearest  thicket 
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of  '^wait-a-bit"  thorns.  In  less  than  half-an- 
hour  a  sufficient  number  of  bushes  were  cut  to 
form,  with  the  help  of  the  wagons,  a^strong  kraal ; 
and  inside  this,  both  horses  andr  oxen  wer&^driyen, 
—  the  former  made  fast  to  the  wheel-spokes,  while 
the  latter  were  clumped  up  looselj  within  the 
endosnre. 

The  hunters  now  felt- secure.  Thej  had  kin- 
dled a  large  fire  on  each  side  of  the  kraal,  though 
thej  knew  that  this  will  not  always  keep  Hons 
off.  But  they  trusted  to  their  guns ;  and  as  they 
would  sleep  inside  the  canvass  tents  of  their 
wagons,  closing  both  **  voor  "  and  "  achter-claps," 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  would  be  a  hungry 
lion,  indeed,  that  would  have  attempted  to  break 
the  strong  kraal  they  had  made;  and  no  lion, 
however  hungry,  would  ever  think  of  charging 
into  a  wagon. 

Having  made  all  secure,  therefore,  they  seated 
themselves  around  one  of  their  fires,  and  set  about 
cooking  their  dinner,  or  rather  dinner-supper,  for 
it  was  to  include « both  <^  meals.  Their  journey 
prevented  them  from  dining  earlier. 

They  chanced  to  have  little  else  than  biltong^ 
or  dried  meat,  to  cook.     The  long   wait  by   the 
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drift  bad  consumed  their  stock  of  fine  springbok 
T6Dison,  which  thej  had  laid  in  some  days  be- 
fore.    It  is  true  thej  had  venison  in  camp,  but 
it  was  that  of  the  ''reitbok,"  or  reed-buck — so 
called    from   its    habit  of  frequenting   the   long 
reeds  bj   the  banks  of  rivers;  and  it  was  while 
thej    were  journeying  through   a  belt  of  these 
after   crossing  the  drift,  that  this  one  had  been 
shot  bj  Hendrik.     A  small  antelope  the  reitbok 
is  —  the   AfUilope  eleotragu9  of   naturalists.     It 
stands    less    than -w  three   feet   in    height,    formed 
much  like  the. springbok,  but  with  a  rougher  coat 
of  hair,  of  an  ashj  grej  colour,  and  silver  white 
underneath.     Its  horns,  however,  are  notrljrate, 
as  in  the  springbok,  but  rise  first  in  the  plane 
of  its  forehead,  and  then  curve  boldly  forward  to 
the  tips.     They  are  about  twelve  inches  in  length, 
wrinkled  at  the  base,  prominently  ringed  in  the 
middle,  and  smooth  near  the  points.     The  reit- 
bok,   as    its  <^name  simplies,   inhabits    the    reedy 
bottoms  by  the  margins  of  streams   and  rivers, 
and  its  food  consists  of  plants  growing  in  humid 
and  marshy  situations.     Hence  its  flesh  is  inferior 
to  that  of  most  South  African  antelopes,  and  it 
was  not  a  favourite  with  the  young  yagers.     Al- 
though it  had  been  brought  along,  they  preferred 
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even  the  dry  biltong,  and  it  was  left  to  the  less 
delicate  appetites  of  Swartboj  and  Congo. 

Now  the  hunters,  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem, 
would  have  gone  out  to  look  for  a  springbok,  or 
some  other  game,  but  the  presence  of  the  lions 
prevented  that;  and  so  the  boys  were  obliged  to 
content  themselres  with  a  slice  of  the  biltong ;  and 
each,  having  cut  him  a  short  stick  for  a  spit,  set 
about  broiling  his  piece  over  the  coals. 

During  all  this  time  the  lion  and  lioness  kept 
the  position  they  had  taken  on  the  plain,  scarce 
once  having  changed  their  attitude.  They  were 
waiting  patiently  the  approach  of  night. 

Groot  Willem  and  Hendrik  had  both  advised 
making  an  attack  upon  them ;  but  in  this  case 
they  again  gave  way  to  the  more  prudent  coun- 
sel of  Hans,  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  his  re- 
minding them  of  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  both  their  fathers  at  setting  out.  These  in- 
structions were,-i- never  to  attack  a  lion  without 
good  reason  for  so  doing,  but  always  to  give  the 
"  ole  leuw  "  a  wide  berth  when  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lion  will  rarely 
attack  man  when  not  first  assailed ;  and  therefore 
the  advice  given  to  the  young  yagers  was  sound 
and  prudent;  and  they  followed  it 
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It  wanted  yet  an  hour  or  two  of  sunset  The 
lions  still  sat  squatted  on  the  grass,  closely 
obeerred  by  the  hunters. 

ATI    at  once   the   eyes   of  the   latter    became 

directed  upon  a^^ew  object     Slowly*  approaching 

over    the    distant    plain,    appeared'  two   strange 

animals,   similar  in  form,  and  nearly  so  in  size 

ajid  colour.     Each  was  about  the  size^o^  an  ass, 

and   not  unlike   one   in  colour, —  especially   that 

variety  of  the  ass  which  is  of  a  buff  or^fulrous 

tint.     Their  forms,  however,  were  more  graceful 

than  that  of  the  ass,  though  they  were  far  from 

being  light  or  slender.     On  the  contrary,   they 

were  of  a  full,  round,  bold  outline.     They  were 

singularly  marked  about  the  head  and  face.     The 

ground    colour    of   these   parts   was  white,    but 

four  dark  bands  were  so  disposed  over  them   as 

to  give  the   animals  the   appearance  of  wearing 

a  headstall  of  black  leather.      The  first  of  these 

bands  descended  in  a  streak  down  the  forehead; 

another  passed  through  the  eyes  to  the  comers 

of  the  mouth ;  a  third  embraced  the  nose ;  while 

a  fourth  ran  from  the  base  of  the  ears  passing 

under  the  throat — a  regular  "throat-strap — thus 

completing  the  resemblance  to  the ''stall-halter. 
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A  reversed  mane,  a  dark  list  down  the  back, 
and  a  long  black  bushy  tail  reaching  to  the 
ground,  were  also  characters  to  be  observed.  But 
what  rendered  these  animals  easily  to  be 'distin- 
guished from  all  others  was  the  splendid' pair  of 
horns  which  each  carried.  These  horns  were 
straight,  slender,  pointing^backwards  almost  hori- 
zontally. Thej  were  regularly  ringed  till  within 
a  few  inches  of  their  tips,  which  were  as  sharp 
as  steel  spits.  In  both  they  were  of  a  deep  jet 
colour,  shining  like  ebony,  and  full  three  feet  in 
length.  But  what  was  rather-  singular,  the  horns 
of  th&  smaller  animal — for  there  was  some*  differ- 
ence in  their  size — were  longer  than  those  of  the 
larger  •one!  The  former  was  the*  female,  the 
latter  the*  male,  therefore  the  horns  of  the 
female  were  more  ^  developed  than  ^  those  of  the 
male — an-^  anomaly*  among  animals  of  the^  ante- 
lope tribe,  forw  antelopes  they  were.  The  young 
yagers  had  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  their 
kind.  At  the  first  glance  they  all  recognised  the 
beautiful  ^'oryx,''  one  of  the- loveliest  animals  of 
Afirica,  one  of  the' fairest -creatures'^  in  ther  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIONS  8TALS1KG  THE  GEMSBOK. 

On  seeing  the  ^'gemsbok'' — for  bj^'sucb  name  is 
the  oryx  known  to  the -Cape  colonists — the  first 
thought  of  the  joung  yagers  was  how  thej  should 
kill  or  capture  one  of  them.  Beautiful  as  these 
creatures  looked  upon  the  plain,  our  hunters 
would  have  fancied  them  better  on  the  spit — for 
they  well  knew  that  the  venison  of  thc^gemsbok 
is  deliciou»^ating — not  surpassed  bj  that  of  any 
other*  antelope,  the- eland  perhaps  excepted. 

The  first  thought  of  the  yagers,  then,  was  a 
steak  of  gemsbok  venison  for  dinner.  It  might 
throw  their  dinner  a  little  later,  but  it  would  be 
80  much  of  a  better  one  than  dry  biltong,  that 
they  were  willing  to  wait. 

The  slices  of  jerked  meat,  already  half-broiled. 
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were  at  once  put  aside,  and  guns  were  grasped 
in  the  place  of  roasting-sticks. 

What  was  the  best  course  to  be  pursued? 
That  was  the  next  question. 

It  would  scarce  be  possible  to  stidk  the  gems- 
boks.  They  are  among  the  moslrwarj  of  antelopes. 
They  rarely  approach  near  any  cover  that  might 
shelter  an  enemy ;  and  when  alarmed  they  strike 
off  in  a  straight  line,  and  make  for  the  open 
desert'plains-^  their  natural  home.  To  stalk  them 
is  a  most  difficult  thfng,  and  rarely  attempted  by 
the  hunter.  They  can  only  be*  captured  by  a 
swift'  horse,  and  after  a  ''severe^ chase.  Even 
from  the  swiftest  horse  they  often  make  their 
escape ;  for  in  the  first  burst  of  a'  mile  or  two 
they  can  run  like  the  wind.  A  good*  horse, 
however,  has « more  "bottom"  than  they,  and  if 
well  managed  will  in  time  overtake  them. 

The  hunters  having  seized  their  guns  next 
thought  of  their  horses.  Should  they  saddle  and 
ride  out  after  the  gemsboks  ?  That  would 
have  been  their  course  at  once,  and  without 
further  consideration,  had  they  not  observed  that 
the  antelopes  were  coming  directly  towards  them. 
If  they  continued  in  the  same  course  much  longer, 
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they,  iStke  yagers,  need  not  stir  from  the  spot 
The  game  woald  approach  within  shot  and  save 
them  the  trouhle  of  a  chase.  This  would  he 
very  agreeahle,  as  the  hnnters  were  hungry,  and 
their  horses  tired  afler  a  hard  daj's  journeying. 

There  was  some  probability  that  the  gemsboks 
woiald  give  them  the  chance  they  wished  for. 
The  camp  was  well  hidden  among  the  bushes. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire  alcme  showed  its  situation, 
but  the  antelopes  might  not  perceive  this,  or  if 
so,  might  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  feared. 
Besides,  as  Groot  Willem  and  Hendrik  observed, 
the  vley  was  'dose  by,  and  both  believed  the 
antelopes  were  on  theii*-way  to  the^  water.  The 
student  Hans,  however,  corrected  them  in  this 
belief,  by  telling  them  that  the  oryx  is  anr  animal 
that-never'>drinkSy^—thAt  it  is  quite^independent  of 
springsr  streams,  or  vleys, — one  of  those -tsreatures 
which  Nature  has  formed  to^  dwell  in  the  desert^ 
where-^na water  exists!  It  was  not  likely  then 
that  the  gemsboks  were  coming  to  the  vley.  The 
hunters  need  make  no  calculation  on  that. 

At  an  events,  they  were  certainly  approach- 
ing the  camp.  They  were  heading  straight 
for  ity  and  were   already  less  than  a  thousand 
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yards  from  the  spot.  There  would  scarce  be  time 
to  saddle  before  thej  should  come  within  shot^ 
or  else  start  off  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
the  smoke.  The  hunters,  therefore,  gave  up 
ail  thoughts  of  a  chase;  and,  crouching  forward 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  grove,  thej  knelt  down 
behind  the  bushes  to  await  the  approach  of  the 
antelopes. 

The  latter  still  kept  steadily  on,  apparently 
unconscious  of  danger.  Surely  they  had  not  yet 
perceived  the  smoke,  else  they  would  have  shown 
symptoms  either  of  curiosity  or  alarm !  The  wind 
was  blowing  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
marched,  or  their  keen  sense  of  smell  would  have 
warned  them  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the 
hunters'  camp.  But  it  did  not ;  and  they  continued 
with  slow  but  unaltered  pace  to  approach  the 
spot,  where  no  less  than  six  dark  muzzles — a  full 
battery  of  small  arms — were  waiting  to  give  them 
a  volley. 

It  was  not  the  destiny  of  either  of  the  gemsboks 
to  die  by  a  leaden  bullet.  Death,  sudden  and 
violent,  awaited  them,  though  not  from  the  hand 
of  man.    It  was  to*  come  from  ardifierent  quarter. 

As  the  y%ers  lay  watching  the  approach  of 
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the  antelopes,  their  eyes  had  wandered  for  a 
moment  from  the ''lions;  but  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  these  again  drew- attention  to  them.  Up 
to  a  certain  period  thej  had  remained  in  an  up- 
right attitude,  squatted  upon  their  tails,  but  all 
at  once  thej  were  observed  to  crouch  flat  down, 
as  if  to  conceal  themselves  under  the  grass,  while 
their  heads  were  turned  in  a  new  direction.  Thej 
were  turned*  towards  the«gemsboks.  They  had 
caught  sight  of  the  latter  as  they  approached 
over  the  plain ;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  con- 
templated  an^attack  upon  them. 

Now  if  the  antelopes  continued  on  in  the  same 
course,  it  would  carry  them  quite  clear  of  the 
lions,  so  that  the  latter  would  have  no  advantage. 
A  gemsbok  can  soon  scour  off  from  a  lion,  as 
the*  latter  is  at  -  best  but  a  ^  poor,  runner,  and 
secures  his  -prey  by  a  sudden  -  spring  or-  two,  or 
else  not  at  all.  Unless,  therefore,  the  lions  could 
obtain  the  advantage  of  getting  within  bounding 
distance  of  the  antelopes  without  being  seen  by 
them,  their  chances  of  making  a  capture  would 
be  poor  enough. 

They  knew  this,  and  to  effect  that  purpose — 
that  of  getting  near — now  appeared  to  be  their 
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design.  The  lion  was  observed  to  crawl  off  from 
tlie  spot  in  a  direction  that  would  enable  him  to 
^t  upon  the  path  of  the  geuLsboks,  between  them 
and  the  camp.  Bj  a  series  of  manoeuyres, — now 
crawling  flat  along  the  grass,  like  a  cat  after  a 
partridge ;  now  pausing  behind  a  bush  or  an  ant- 
heap  to  survey  the  game ;  then  trotting  lightly  on 
to  the  next, — he  at  length  reached  a  large  ant* 
hill  that  stood  right  bj  the  path  in  which  the 
antelopes  were  advancing.  He  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  of  this,  for  he  stopped  here  and  placed 
himself  close  in  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  so  that 
onlj  a  small  portion  of  his  head  projected  on  the 
side  towards  the  game.  His  whole  bod/,  however, 
and  every  movement  he  made,  were  visible  to  the 
hunters  from  their  ambush  in  the  grove. 

But  where  was  the*  lioness  ?  She  was  no 
longer  by  the  bosch  where  first  seen.  Where 
had  she  gone?  Not  with  the  lion?  No.  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  gone  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  that  taken  by  him.  Their  eyes  had 
been  busy  with  his  movements,  and  they  had  not 
noticed  hers.  Now,  however,  that  the  lion  had 
come  to  a  halt,  they  looked  abroad  for  his  mate, 
and  saw  her  far  out  upon  the  plain.     They  saw 
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that  she  was  ^^rogressiBg  in  the  -sameL  waj  the 
lion  hadrdone, — now«  crawling  among  the  grass, 
now  -  trotting  swiftly  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
pausing  a  moment  behind  each,  but  evidendj 
bending  her  course  so  as  to  arrive  in  thenrear4i{ 
the*  antelopes  I 

The  '*  strategy''  of  1he.liona  was  novv^perceiyed. 
They  had  evidently •  planned  it  before  separating. 
The  lion  was  to  place  himself  in-  ambush  upon 
the  path,  whiie  the-  lioness*  swept  round  to  the 
rear  and^  forced  the  antelopes,  forward ;  or  should 
the  latter  become  alarmed  and  retreat,  the  lion 
could  then  show  himself  in*  pursuit,  and  run  the 
frightened  game-  back  into  the  ^  clutches  of  the 
lioness. 

The  thing  was- well-. calculated,  and  although 
it  was  likely  to -rob  the- hunters  of  their  game, 
they  had  grown  so '  interested  in  the  -  movements 
of  the^  camivora  and  their  intended  victims,  that 
they  thought  only  of- watching  the  -  spectacle  to 
its  end. 

The  ambuscade  was  well  planned,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  its-  success  was  no  -longer  doubtful.  The 
gemsboks  advanced  steadily -towards  the  ant-hill, 
occasionally  switching   about  their-  black   bushy 
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tails;  but  that  was  to  rid  their  flanks  of  the 
flies,  and  not  from  any  apprehension  of  danger. 

The  lioness  had  completed  the  great^  detour  she 
had  made,  and  was  now  seen-  crouching  after  them, 
though  still  far  to  the  rear. 

As  the  antelopes  drew  near  the  ant-hill,  the  lion 
was  observed  to^draw  back  his  head  until  it  was 
nearly  concealed  *under  his  black  shaggy  mane. 
They  could  not  possibly  have  seen  him  where  he 
lay,  nor  he  them,  and  he  now  appeared  to  trust 
to  his  ears  to  inform  him  of  their  approach. 

He  waited  till  both  were«opposite,  and  broad- 
side toward  him,  at  the  distance  of  less  than 
twenty  paces  from  the  hilL  Then  his-  tail  was 
seen  to-yibrate  with  one  or  two  quick  jerks,  his 
head  shot-  suddenly  forth,  his  body-  spread  out 
apparently  ta  twice  its- natural  size,  and  the  next 
moment  he  roso^like  a- bird  into  the  air! 

With  one  bound  he  -cleared  the  wide  space  that 
separated  him  from  the-  nearest  of  the-  gemsboks, 
alighting*  on  the -hind-quarters  of  the -terrified  ani- 
maL  A  single*blow  of  his  powerful  paw  brought 
the  antelope  on  its-  haunches ;  and  another,  deli- 
vered almost  at  the  same  instant,  -  stretched  its 
body  lifeless  on  the  plain  I 
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Without  looking  after  the  other,  or  seeming  to 
care  further  about  it,  the  lion  sprang  upon  the 
body  of  his  victim,  and,  clutching  its  throat 
between  his  jaws,  commencedr  drinking,  its  warm 
blood. 

It  was  the>bull.  gemsbok  which  th^- lion  had 
pulled -down,  as  this  was  the- one  that  happened 
to  be. nearest  the  hilL 

As  the  lion  sprang  upon  her  companion,  the 
cow. of  course  started  with » affright,  and  all  sup- 
posed they  would  see .  her  the  next  moment 
scouring  off  over  the  plains.  To  their  astonish- 
ment she  did  no  such  thing.  Such  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  noble -oryx.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  from  the  first  moments 
of  alarm,  she  wheeled-^round*  towards  the  enemy; 
and,  lowering  her  head  to  the  very  ground,  so 
that  her  long  horns  projected  -  horizontally  in 
front,  she  rushed  with  all  her  -strength'  upon  the 
lion!  The  latter,  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  red 
draught,  saw -nothing  of  this-  manoeuvre.  The 
first  intimation  he  had  of  it  was  to^feel  a  pair 
of  spears -pierced  right  through  his  ribs,  and  it 
is  not  likely  he^felt  much^  more. 

For  some  moments  a  confused  struggling  was 
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observed,  in  which  both <- lion  and.  orjx- seemed 
to  take^part ;  but  the  attitudes  o£  both  appeared 
ao'odd,  and  changed  so  rapidly,  that  the- spectators 
could  not  tell  in  what-manner  thej  were-  com- 
bating. The  roar  of  the  lion  -  however  had 
ceased;  and  was  now  -succeeded  bj  the  more 
shrill  tones  of  the^  lioness,  who,  boonding  forward 
upon  the  spot,  mixed  at'Once  in  the^mSl^. 

A  single  touch  of  her  cbiws  brought  the  cow 
orjx^'to  the- earth,  and -ended  the -strife;  and 
the  lioness  now  stood  over  the 'Victims  screaming 
her  note  of- triumph. 

Was  it  a  note  of  triumph  ?  There  was  some- 
thing-odd in  its  tone — something  lingular  in  the 
movements  of  the  creature  that  uttered  it — some- 
thing strange  about  the  whole  thing.  Why  was 
the  lion*  silent?  His* roar  had* ceased,  and  he 
lay  embracing  the -carcass  of  the*  bull  gemsbok, 
and  apparently  drinking  its  blood.  Yet  he  waff 
perfectly  widiout  motion,  not  a  muscle  could  be 
sees  to  move,  not  a  quiver  of  his  tawny  hide 
betokened  that  he  breathed  or  lived!  Was  he 
dead? 
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CsBTAiinLT  there  was  BomethingrmjBterions  about 
the  matter.  The  lion  still  kept  hia-  porition ;  no 
motion  could  be'K>b0eryed9  no  sound  escaped  him ; 
whereas  the  lioness  uttered- incessantly  her  shrill 
growling,  at  the  same  time  pacing  to  and  fro^ 
round  and  round,  the  confused'  heap  of  bodies ! 
She  made  no  attempt  to^  feed,  though  her  prey 
lay- bleeding  before  her.  Surely  her  lord  was 
not  the^oause  of  her-abstinence  I  Did  he  insist 
upon  having  4>oth  the  carcasses  to -himself? 

Sometimes  it  is- so.  Sometimes  an  old  male 
plays  the  selfish'  tyrant,  and  keeps  the  younger 
and  weaker  members  of  his  family  off,  till  he 
has  gorged,  himseli^  permittitig  them  to  make  a 
'^second  table ^  of  his-  leayings. 

In    the  present  instance  this  was  not 'likely. 
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There  were  two  whole  carcasses, — large  fat  car- 
casses,— enough  for-both.  Besides,  the  lioness  was 
evidently  the  lion's  own  mate -^  his  wife.  It  was 
scarcely  probable  he  would  treat  her  so.  Among 
human '  beings  instances  of  such  *  selfishness, — 
such  a  gross  want  of  •  gallantry,  are,  I  regret 
to  say,  by-^  no -means,  rare ;  but  the  young  yagers 
could  not  believe  the  lion -guilty  of  such  shabby 
conduct  —  the  lion,  BufiTon's  type  of"  nobility ! 
No  such  thing.  But  how^was  it?  The  lioness 
still  growled  and  paced  about,  ever  and  anon 
stooping  near  the  head  of  her  partner,  which 
was  not  visible  from  the  camp,  and  placing  her 
snout  in  contact  with*  his  as  if  kissing  him. 
Still  there  was  no  sign  of  any  response,-'^o  motion 
on  his  part ;  and,  after  watching  for  a  good 
while  without  perceiving  any,  the  hunters  at 
length  became  satisfied  that  the- lion  was  dead. 

He  was  dead -^  as  Julius  Caesar  or  ar  door- 
nail, and  so,  too,  was  the- brace  of  gemsboks. 
The  lioness  was  the  only-^ living. thing^  left  from 
that  sanguinary  conflict! 

As  soon  as  the  hunters  became  satisfied  of 
this,  they  began  to  deliberate  among  themselves 
what  was  best  to  be  done.       They  wished    to 
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get  possession  of  the«'venisoiiy  bat  there  was  no 
hope  of  their  being  able  to  do  so,  as  long  as 
the  lioness  remained  upon  the  ground. 

To  have  attempted  to  driye  her  off  at  that 
moment  would  have  been  a  most*  perilous  under- 
taking. She  was  evidentljr- excited  to-  madness, 
and  would  have  charged  upon  any  creature  that 
had  shown  itself  in  her  neighbourhood.  The 
frenzied  manner  in  which  she  paced  about,  and 
lashed  her  sides  with  her  tail,  her  fierce  and 
determined  look,  and  deep  angrjr  growl,  al^  told 
the  furious -rage  she  was  in.  There  was- menace 
in  her- every  ►movement.  The  hunters  saw  this, 
and  prudently-  withdrew  themselves — so  as  to  be 
near  the  wagons  in  case  she  might  come  that 
way. 

They  thought  that  by  waiting  a  while  she 
would  go  off,  and  then  they  could  drag  the 
antelopes  up  to  camp. 

But  after  waiting  a  good  while,  they  observed 
no  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  fierce  brute. 
She  still  paced  around  as  before,  and  ab- 
stained from  touching  the  carcasses.  As  one 
of  the  yagers  observed,  she  continued  to  *'play 
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tbe  dog  in' the- manger/' — would  neither  eat 
herself  nor  suffer  anybody  else  to  eat. 

This  remark,  which  was  made  by  little  Jan, 
elicited  a  round  of-  laughter  that  sounded  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  melancholy  howl  of 
the  lioness,  which  still  continued  to*  terrify  the 
animals-  of  the  camp.  Even  the  dogs  cowered 
among  the  wheels  of  the  wagons,  or  kept  close  to 
the  heels  of  their  masters.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  faithful  brutes,  had  they  been  set  on, 
would  have  manfully  battled  with  the  lioness, 
big  as  she  was.  But  the  young  yagers  well 
knew  that  dogs  before  the  paws  of  an  angry  lion 
are  like"  mice  under  the- claws  of  a  cat.  They 
did  not  think  of  setting  them  on,  unless  they 
had  themselves  made  an  attack;  and  that,  the 
advice  of  Hans,  coupled  with  the  counsels  they 
had  received  before  leaving  home,  prevented  them 
from  doing.  They  had  no  intention  of  meddling 
with  the  lioness;  and  hoped  she  would  soon 
retire,  and  leave  the  game,  or  part  of  it,  on  the 
ground. 

After  waiting  a  long  while,  and  seeing  that  the 
lioness  showed  no  symptoms  of  leaving  the  spot^ 
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thej  despaired  of  •dining  on^orTZ  venison,  and 
once  more  set  to  broiling  their  slices  of^  biltong. 

They  had  not  yet  commenced  eating,  when 
they  perceived  a -new  arrival  upon  the -scene  of 
the  late  struggle.  Half-a-doasen -hyenas-  appeared 
upon  the  ground ;  and  although  these  had  not  yet 
touched  the  carcasses,  but  were*  standing  a  little 
way  off — through-  fear  of  the.  lioness — their 
hungry  looks  told  plainly  what  theii^  intention  was 
in  coming  there. 

Now  the  presence  of  these*  hideou»  brutes  was 
a  new  -  point  for.  consideration.  If  the  lioness 
should  allow  them  to -begin  their- feast  upon  the 
antelopes,  in  a  very  short  while -scarce  a  morsel 
of  either  would-  remain.  The  yagers,  although 
they  had  resigned  all  hope  of  dining  on  the 
gemsbok  venison,  nevertheless  looked  forward  to 
making  their  supper  of  it ;  but  if  the  hyenas  were 
permitted  to  step  in,  they  would  be  disappointed. 

How  were  the  brutes  to  be  kept  off? 

To  drive  them  off  would  be  just  as  perilous 
an  undertaking  as  to  drive  off  the  lioness  herself. 

Once  more  Groot  Willem  and  Hendrik  talked 
about  attacking  the  latter;  but,  as  before,  were 
opposed  by  Hans,  who  had  to  use  all  his  in£u- 
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ence  with  his  companions  before  he  could  indnoe 
them  to  abandon  the  rash  project. 

At  this  moment  an  unexpected  proposal  put 
an  end  to  their  discussion. 

The  proposal  came  from -Congo  the  Kaffir. 
It  was  neither  less  nor  more  than  that  her  him- 
self should  go  forth  and  do-  battle*  with  the 
lioness  I 

"What!,  alone?* 

"Alone." 

"You  arosmad,  Congo.  You  would  be* torn  to 
pieces ! " 

"No  fear,  Mynheeren.  Congo  the-leuw-  kill 
without-  getting-  scratch.  Your  see,  young  mas- 
ters." 

" What ! -withoui^  arms?  without  a  gun?" 

"Congo  not  know  how-  use  one,"  replied  the 
Kaffir :  "  you  see  how  L  do  'im,"  he  continued. 
"All  Congo  ask  you  not- come- in  way.  Young 
masters,  here  stay  and  Congo  leave  to*  himself. 
No  danger.  Mynheeren,  Congo  fear  if  go  yonder 
help  him-»-leuw  very  mad.  Congo  not  care  for 
that — so  much  mad,  so  much  better — leuw  no 
run  away." 

"But  what  do  you' intend  to  do,  Congo?" 
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"Mynheeren  soon  all  see  — see  how  Congo 
km  Hon." 

The  hunters  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
Kaffir  as  about  to  make  a -reckless  ^exposure  of 
bis  life.  Swartboj  would  have  treated  the  pro- 
posal as  a  boasty  and  laughed  thereat,  but  Swart- 
boy  remembered  the-' humiliation  he  had  had  in 
the  morning  on  account  of  similar  conduct;  and 
though  he  feared  to  be  farther  outstripped  in 
hunter-craft  by  his  rival,  he  had  the  prudence 
upon  this  occasion  to  conceal  his  envy.  He  bit 
his  thick  lips,  and  remained-  silent.  Some  of  the 
boys,  and  especially  Hans,  would  have  dissuaded 
Conga  from  his  purpose ;  but  Groot  WiUem  was 
inclined  to  let  him-haver  hi»way.  Groot  Willem 
knew  the  Kaffir -better  than  any  of  the  others. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  savage  as  he  was,  he 
was  not  going  to  act  any  foolish  part  for  the 
mere  sake  of  braggadocio.  He  could  be*  trusted. 
So  said  Groot  Willem. 

This  argument^  combined  with  a  desire  to  eat 
gemsbok  venison  for  supper,  had  it»'effect.  Arend 
and  Hans  gave  in. 

Congo  had  full /permission  to  -  battle  -  with  the 
lioness. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

uoyr  CONGO  the  kaffib  killed  a  lioness. 

Congo  had  now  become  an  object  of  as  great 
interest  as  in  the  morning.  Greater  in  fact,  for 
the  new  danger  he  was  about  to  undergo — a 
combat  with  an  enraged  lioness — was  accounted 
still  greater  than  that  of  fording  the  Gareep^  and 
the  interest  was  in  proportion.  With  eager  eyes 
the  young  yagers  stood  watching  him  as  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  encounter. 

He  was  but  a  short  while  in  getting  ready. 
He  was  seen  to  enter  the  Van  Wyk  wagon,  and 
in  less  than  three  minutes  come  out  again- fully 
armed  and  *  equipped.  The  •>  lioness  would  not 
have  long  to-wiut  for*  her  assailant. 

The « equipment  of  the  Ejiffir  must' needs  be 
described* 

It  was  simple  enough,  though  odd  to  a  stranger's 
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eye.      It   was   neither  more   nor  less* than   the 
equipment  of  a «Zooloo- warrior. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a^nnch  oiassegaiiy 
— in  all  -^ix  of  them. 

What  is  an  >' assegai?" 

It  is  a  straight*- lance  or-spear,  though  not  to 
be  used  as  one.  It  is  smaller  than-  either  of 
tfatse  weapons,  shorter  and  more*  slender  in  the 
shaf^  but  like  them  armed  with  aik-ironr  head  of 
arrowy  shape.  In  battle  it  is  not  retained  in  the 
hand,  batc?€ung  at  the  enemy,  often  from  a  •con- 
siderable distance.  It  is,  in  short,  a  ^^javelin,"  or 
"dart," — such  as  was  used  in- Europe  befonr  fire- 
arms became  known,  and  such  as  at -present  forma 
the  wa»  weapon  of  all  th»«ayage  tribes  of  Southern 
Africa,  but  especiallj  those  of  the^Kaffir  nations. 
And  welbknow  they  how  to  .project  this^danger- 
008' missile.  At  the  distance  of  a- hundred  yards 
they  will  send*'  it  with  a  4brce  as-  great,  and 
an  -aim  as  ^unerring,  as  either  Hbullet  op-  arrow  I 
The  assegai  isrfinng  by  a^single  arm. 

Of  these  javelins  Congo  carried « six,  spanning 
their  slender -shafts  with  his  long-muscular  fingers. 

The    aasegaiB   were  not   the- oddest' part    of 
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bis  equipment.  That  was  a  remarkable*  thing 
which  he  bore  on  ids  left  arm.  It  was  of  oval 
form,  ioll  six  feet  in  length  hj  about  three  in 
width,  concave  on  the  side  towards  hi»  body,  and 
equally  convex  on  the  opposite.  More  than  any- 
thing else  did  it  resemble  a  smalkboat  or  canoe 
made  of  skins  stretched  over  a  •  framework  of 
wood,  and  of  such > materials  was  it- constructed. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a<  shield,-^  a  Zooloo  shield — though 
of  somewhat  -larger-  dimensions  than  those^  used 
in  war.  Notwithstanding  its-  greats  size  it  was 
far  from  dumsj,  but  light,  tight,  and  firm, — so 
much  so  that  arrow,-  assegai,  or  -bullet,  striking 
it  upon  the- convex  side,  would  have' glanced  ofiP 
as  from  a  plate  of  steeL 

A  pair  of  strong  bands  fastened  inside  along 
the  bottom  enabled  the  wearer  to  move  it  about 
at  will;  and  placed  upright,  with  its  lower  end 
resting  upon  the  ground,  it  would  have*  sheltered 
the 'body  of  the*  tallest  man.  It**  sheltered-  that  of 
Congo,  and- Congo  was^  no -dwarf. 

Without  another  word  he  walked  out,  the 
huge-  carapace  on  *hi8  left  arm,  five  of  the  assegais 
clutched  in  his  left  hand,  while  one  that  he  had 
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chosen  for  the  first  throw  he  held  in  his  right. 
This  one  was  grasped  near  the  middle,  and  carried 
npon  the  balance. 

No  change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  out  upon  the  plain.  In  fact,  there  had  not 
been  much  time  for  any.  Scarce  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  the  Kaffir  stated  his 
purpose,  until  he  went  forth  to  execute  it.  The 
lioness  was  still  roaming  about,  uttering  her  fright- 
ful screams.  The  hyenas  were^still' there.  The 
moment  the^  Kaffir  was  seen,  approaching,  the 
cowardly- hyenas 'fied  with  a. howl,  and  soon 
disappeared*  under  the  bosch. 

FaF  difierent  with  the-  lioness.  She  seemed  to 
pay  no «. regard  to  the  .  approach  of  the  hunter. 
She  neither  turned  her- head,  nor  looked  in  the 
direction  he  was* coming.  Her  whole  attention 
was  absorbed  by  the  mass^  of  bodies  upon  the 
plain.  She  yelled  her  savage  notes  as  she  regarded 
them.  She  was  no  doubt-  lamenting  the-  fate  of 
her  ^grim  and  swarthy*. partner,  that  lay  dead 
before  her  eyes.  At  all  events,  she  did  not  seem 
to  notice'  the  hunter,  until  he  had' got  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  spot! 

At  that  distance  the  S[affir -halted, 'rested  his 
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huge  ahield  upon  the  ground — still  holding  it 
erect — poised  the^assegai  a  moment  in  his  right 
handy  and  then  sent  it -whizzing,  through  the  air. 

It  pierced  the -side  of  the  tawnj  brute,  and 
hung  quivering,  between  her  ribs.-  Only  for  a 
moment.  The  fierce  animal-  doubled  round  upon 
herself,  caught  the -shaft  in  her-  teeth,  and  broke 
it  off  as  if  it  had  been  a- straw  I 

The  blade  of  the  assegai  still  remained  in  the 
flesh,  but  the  lioness^  waited- no  longer.  She  had 
now  perceived  her  enemy ;  and,  uttering  a  venge- 
ful scream,  sha  sprang  .-towards*  him.  With  one 
tremendous  bound  she  cleared*  three-fourths  of  the 
space  that  lay  betweenr  them,  and  a* second  would 
have  carried*  her  upon  the^  shoulders  of  the 
Kaffir ;  but  the  latter  wa«  prepared  to-  receive 
her,  and,  as  she  rose  to  her  second  leap,  he 
disappeared-- suddenly  .from  the  scene!  As  if  by 
magic  he  had'  vanished ;  and  had  not  the  boys 
been  watching  his  .every  movement,  they  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to.know  what  had  become 
of  him.  But  they  knew  that  under  that  oval 
convex  form,  whose* edges  rested  upon  the  earth, 
lay«Gongo  the  Kaffir.  There*  lay  he,  like  a 
tortoise  in  its  sheU,  clutching  tfaft  straps  with  all 
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his  miglit,  and  preseiDg  hi&»carapaoe  firmly  against 
the  ground  t 

The  lioness  was  more  ^astonished  than  the. 
spectators.  At  the  second  lei^  she  pitched  right 
down  npon  the^shidd,  but  the^drum*lik»  noise 
made  bj  hcK^weight,  and  the  hard  firm-  substance 
encountered  bj  hei:^  claws,  quite'  disconcerted  her, 
and  springing  aside  she  stood^azing  at  the  odd 
object  with4ooks  of  alarm ! 

She  stood  but  for  a  moment,  and  then,  uttering 
a  savage  growl  o£  disappointment,  turned  tail  upon 
it,  and.  trotted  off! 

This  growl  ^guided  Congo.  The  shield  was 
raised  from  the  ground — only  on -one  side,  and 
but  a  very  little  way  at  first — just-  enough  to 
enable  the  hunter  to  see  the^stem  of  the  retreat- 
ing lioness. 

Then  the  Kaffir  rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  and, 
holding  the  shield^erect,  prepared  for  the-  casting 
of  a^  second  assegai. 

This  was  quickly  thrown  and  pierced  the  animal 
in  the  flank,  where  shaft  and  all  remained  sticking 
in  the  flesh.  The  lioness  turned  with-redoubled 
fury,  once  more  charged  upon  her- assailant,  and, 
as  before,  was  ^met  by  the  hard^  convex  surface 
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of  the  shield.  This  time  she  did  not  imme- 
diately retreat,  but  stood  menacing  the  strange 
object,  striking  it  with  her  clawed  hoofs,  and 
endeavouring  to  turn  it  over. 

Now  was  the  moment  of « peril  for.  Congo. 
Had  the  lioness,  succeeded  in  making  a  capsize, 
it  would  have  been  all  iip  with  him,  poor  fellow ! 
But  he  knew  the  .danger,  and  with  one  hand 
clutching  the  leathern  straps,  and  the  other  bearing 
upon  the  edge  of  the  frame,  he  was  able  to  hold 
firm  and  close, —  closer -even  ''than  a*  barnacle  to 
a  ship's-  copper." 

After  venting  her  rage  in  several  impotent 
attempts  to  break  or  overturn  the  carapace,  the 
lioness  at  length  went  growling  away  towards  her 
former  position. 

Her  growls,  as  before,  guided  the  actions  of 
Congo.  He  was  soon  upon  his-  feet,  another 
assegai  whistled  -  through  the  air,  and  pierced 
through  the  -neck  of  the-  lioness. 

But,  as  before,  the  wound  was*  not -fatal,  and 
the  animal,  now  -enraged  to  a  frenzy,-  charged 
once  -more  upon  her  assailant.  So  rapid  was  her 
advance  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  Congo 
got  under  cover.     A  moment  later,  and  his  ruse 
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would   have   failed,   for    the   claws   of  the   lion 
rattled  upon  the  shield  as  it  descended. 

He  succeeded,  however,  in  planting  himself 
firmlj,  and  was  once  more- safe  under  the  thick 
buffalo  hide.  The  lioness  now  howled  with  dis- 
appointed rage ;  and  after  spending  some  minutes 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  upset  the  shield,  she 
once  more  desisted.  This  time,  however,  instead 
of  going  awaj,  the  angry  brute  kept*  pacing  round 
and  round,  and  at  length' lay  down- within  ■  three 
feet  of 'the  spot.     Congo  wasHbesieged ! 

The  boys  saw  at  a  glance  that  Congo  was  a 
captive.  The  look  of  the  lioness  told  them  this. 
Though  she  was  several  hundred-  yards  off,  they 
could  see  that  she  wore  an- air  of . determination, 
and  was  not  likely  tO'  depart  from  the  spot 
without  having  her  revenge.  There  could  be 
no  question  .  about  it, —  the  Kaffir  was-  in  "  a 
scrape." 

Should  the  lioness  remain,  how  was  he  to  get 
out  of.  it  ?  He  could  not^  escape  by**  any.  means. 
To  raise  the  shield  would  be  to^tempt  the  fierce 
brute  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be-  plainer  than 
that. 

The  boys   shouted  aloud  to  warn  him  of  his 

6  F 
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danger.  They  feared  that  he  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  close  proximitj  of  hia  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the -danger,  there  was  some- 
thing.ludicrous  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Kafiir 
waspkoed ;  and  the  young  hunters,  though  anxious 
about  the  result,  could  scarce  keep  from  laughter, 
as  they  looked  forth  upon  the  plain. 

There  lay  the  lioness  within- three  feet  of  the 
shield,  -regarding  it  with  fixed  and  glaring  eyes, 
and  at  intervals  uttering  her  savage,  growls.  There 
lay  the  oval  form,  with'Ck)ngO''beneath,  motion- 
less and  silent.  A  strange  pair  o^  adversaries, 
indeed! 

Long  time  the  lioness  kept  her.  close  vigil, 
scarce  moving  her  body  from  its  crouching  at- 
titude. Her  tail  only  vibrated  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  muscles  of  her  jaws  quivered  with  sub- 
dued rage.  The  boys  shouted^repeatedly  to  warn 
Congo;  though 'no  reply  came  from  the  hollow 
interior  of  the  carapace.  They  might  have  spared 
their- breath.  The  cunning.  Kaffir  knew  aa  well 
as  they  the  .position  of -his  enemy.  Her  growls, 
as  well  as  her  loud  breathing,  kept  him  admonished 
of  her  whereabouts ;  and  he  welL  understood  how 
to  act' under  the  circumstances. 
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For  a  full 'half-hour  this  singular-  scene  con- 
tinued; and  as  the  lioness  showed  no  signs  of 
deserting  her  post^  the  young  yagers  at  length 
determined  upon  an^attack,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
feint  that  would -draw  her  off. 

It  was  close  upon  sunset,  and  should  night  come 
down  what  would- hccome  of  Congo?  In  the 
darkness  he  might  be^destroyed.  He  might  relax 
his  watchfulness, — he  might  go  to  sleep,  and  then 
his  relentless  enemy  would  have  the*  advantage. 

Something  must  be  done  to  release  him  from 
his  narrow  prison,— and  at  once. 

They  had  saddled  and  mounted  their  horses^ 
and  were  about  to  ride  forth,  when  the  sharp- 
eyed  Hans  noticed  that  the*  lioness  was  much 
farther* off  from  the  < shield  than  when  he  last 
looked  that*  way.  And  yet  she  hadnot  moved, — 
at  all  events,  no  one  had  seen  her- stir — and  she 
was  still  in  the  very«same  attitude !     How  then  ? 

"Ha!  look  yonder!  the -shield  is' moving!" 

As  Hans  uttered  these  words  thc'^eyes  of  all 
turned  suddenly  upon  the-  carapace. 

Sure  enough,  it  was-  moving.  Slowly  and  gra- 
dually it  seemed  to- glide  along  the  ground,  like 
a  huge- tortoise,  though  its  edges -remained- close 
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to  the»  surface.  Although  impelled  bj  ne  visible 
power,  all  understood  what  this-  motion  meant, 
— Congo  was  the. moving  power! 

The  yagers  held  their  .bridles  firm,  and  sat 
watching  with  breathless  interest. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  shield  had  moved 
full  ten  paces  from  the^  crouching,  lioness.  The 
latter  seemed  not  to  ^notice  this,  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  herself  and  her  cunning  ad- 
versary. K  she  did,  she  beheld  it  rather  with 
feelings  of**  curiosity  or -wonder  than  otherwise. 
At  all  eventB,  she  kept  her  post  until  the  curious 
object  had  gone  a- wide 'distance  from  her. 

She  might  not  have-  suffered  it  to  go  much 
farther ;  but  it  was  now  far  .enough  for  her  ad- 
versary's purpose,  for  the.  shield  suddenly  became 
erect,  and  the  Kaffir  once  more  sent  his  assegai 
whirring  from  his^hand. 

It  was  the^fatal .  shaft  The  lioness  chanced 
to  be  crouching,  broad  side  towards  the  hunter. 
His  aim  was « true,  and  the  barbed^iron*- pierced 
through  her^heart.  A  sharp  growl,  that  was  soon 
stifled, — a  short  despairing  struggle,  that  soon 
ended,  and  the  mighty  brute  lay  motionless  in 
the  dust! 
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A  loud  "hurrah!"  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  camp,  and  the  young  yagers  now  galloped 
forth  upon  the  plain,  and  -congratulated  Congo 
upon  the  successful  Tesult  of  his -perilous  conflict. 
The  group  -  of  dead  bodies  was  -  approached, 
and  there  a>  new , surprise  -awaited  the  hunters. 
The  lion  was  dead,  as  they  had  long  since-  con- 
jectured,— the  sharp -horns  of  the  oryx  had  done 
the  .work;  but  what  ^astonished  all  of  them  was, 
that  the,  horns  that -had  impaled  the  body  of  the 
great  lion  still --remained-- sticking  in -his  side. 
The  oryx  had  been  ^unable  to  extricate  them,  and 
would  thus  have -perished  along  with  her 'victim, 
even  had  the  lioness  not  -arrived  to -give  the-^fatal 
blow! 

This,  both  Congo  and  Swartboy-  assured  the 
party,  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  Uon  andvgemsbok  are  often  found 
upon  the  plains 4ocked  in  this  fatal  embrace! 

The  cow<  gemsbok,  ^.yielding  the  more  tender 
venison,  was  soon- skinned  and  cut  up;  and  as  the 
delicious  steaks  spurted  over  the  red  coals  of 
their  camp-fire,  the  young  yagers  became  very 
merry,  and  laughed  at  the*  singular*  incidents  of 
the  day. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

A  SHORT  CHAT  ABOUT  LIONS. 

Before  going  to  Supper  the  hunters  dragged 
the  carcasses  of  both  lion  and  lioness  close  up 
to  the  camp-fire.  A  good  pull  it  was,  but  they 
managed  it  by  attaching  strong  "rheims"  of 
raw  hide  around  the  necks  of  the  creatures,  and 
sliding  them  with  the  grain  of  the  hair. 

Their  object  in  bringing  them  to  the  fire  was, 
that  they  might  have  light  to  skin  them, — not 
that  they  deemed  the  lion-hides  of  any  great  value, 
except  as*^trophies  of  their  ^expedition — and  they 
were  not  going  to  leave  such  trophies  on  the 
plain.  Had  the  lions  been  permitted  to  remain 
all  night  where  they  had  been  killed,  the  hyenas 
would  have  eaten  them  up  before  morning, — 
skins  and  all.  It  is  affable  which  tells  that  the 
hyena  wilUnot-  eat  the  dead  •lion.      The  filthy 
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bmte  will  eat,  anything,  even  one  of  his-  own 
kind,-*- perhaps  the  most  .nnpalatablQ  morsel  he 
could  well- find. 

Of  course  the  oryx  were  also  brought  up  to 
the  camp  to  be  skinned  and  cut  up.  The  bull, 
as  large  and  heavy  as  a  dead  ass,  gave  them  a 
good  pull  for  it.  But  it  afforded  Groot  Willem 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his«enormou8  strength; 
and  the  big  boy,  seizing  the  tow-rope,  dragged  the 
oryx  after  him  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had 
been  a 'kitten  at  the  end  of  a  string  of  twine. 

Both  the  gemsboks  were  regularly  '*  butchered'' 
and  cut  into  quarters,  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
camp,  and  there^dried.  They  would  have  dried 
the -meat  on  the  spot,  but  the  water- where  they 
had  halted  was^not  good,  and  they  did  not  wish 
to  remain  there-^nother  day. 

The  horns  of  the  oryx  are  also  esteemed  trophies 
of  thexhase,  and  those  of^both  that  were  killed 
being,  perfect  specimens — long,  handsomely  ringed, 
and  black  as  ebony — were  added  to  the  collection 
which  the  young  yagers  wer&  forming,  and  stowed 
safely  away  in  the  wagons.  The  heads,  with  the 
akins  left  on,  were  carefully^  cleaned  and  pre- 
served^   at  no  distant   day  to  become  (»*naments 
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in  ihe^voor-huis,   oiv  entrance-hall,  either  of  the  | 

Von  Bloom  or  Van  Wyk  mansions. 

All  these  matters  being  arranged,  the  yagers 
sat  down  to  supper  around  the  camp-fire.  The 
roast  ^ribs  and  steaks  of  the  gemsbok  venison 
proved*  delicious,  and  the  whole  party,  as  already 
stated,  were  contented  and.  merry.  Of  course 
lions  were  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  all 
laughed  again  and  again  whenever  they  thought 
of  Congo  and  his  encounter. 

All  of  them,  little  Jan  and  Elaas  excepted, 
had  stories  to  tell  of  adventures  with  lions,  for 
these  animals  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  Graaf 
Keinet,  and  both  Groot  Willem  and  Arend  had 
been  present  at  more  than  one  lion-hunt.  Hans 
and  Hendrik  had  met  them  in  many  an  encounter 
during  the  great  elephant  expedition,  and  Swart- 
boy  was  an  old  Hottentot  lion-hunter. 

But  Congo  seemed  to  know^more  of  the  lion 
than  even-  Swartboy,  though  the  latter  would 
have  gone*  wild  had  such  a  thing  been-  hinted  at 
by  any  one  of  the  party;  and  many  a  rival 
story  of  strange  interest  fell  from  the  Ups  of  both 
Kaffir  and  Bushman  at  that  same  camp-fire. 
Some   of  the   party   had  heard  of  a  mode   of 
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lion-hunting  practised  bj  the  Bechuana  tribes, 
andy  indeed,  in  Congo's  own  country.  There  was 
nothing  very  novel  about  the  mode.  A  number  of 
people, — naked  savages  they  were,  —  attacked  the 
lion  wherever  they  met  him,  either  in  the  bush 
or  on  the  open  plain,  and  there -fought  him  to 
the  death.  These  people  carried  for -arms  only 
the  -fissegai,  and,  as  a  sort  of  defensive  weapon, 
a  mop  of  black  ostrich-feathers  fastened  upon  the 
end  of  a  slender,  stick,  and  somewhat  resembling 
a  large  fly-brush.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
disconcert  theiion  when  rushing  upon  the  hunter. 
By  sticking  it  in  the  ground  at  the  right  moment, 
the  lion  mistakes  the. dump  of  ostrich -feathers 
for  his  real  •  assailant,  and,  charging  upon  it, 
permits  the  hunter  to. escape.  Such  a  ruse  is  far 
inferior  to  the. trick  of  the^  carapace,  but  that 
singular  mode  of-  defence  against  the- lion  was  only 
practised  by  such^cunning  hunters  as  Congo. 

Now,  as  already  stated,  the  plan  practised  by 
the  Bechuana  savages  had  nothing  very  novel  or 
Btrange  in  it.  Any  strangeness  about  it  consisted 
in  the  fact  of  the  imprudence  of  such  a  mode  of 
attack ;  for  it  was  said  that  the  hunters  did  not 
stand  off  at  a  distance  and  cast  their  assegais, 
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on  the  contrary,  thej  .retained  these,  weapons  in 
their  hands,  and  nsed  them  as  spears,-  approach- 
ing the  iion  close  enough  to  thrust  *them  into 
his  bodji  The  consequence  was,  that  iix  every 
encounter  with  their  terrible,  antagonist,,  several 
hunters  were ^  either,  killed  or « badly-  mangled. 
This  was  the  .thing  that  appeared  strange  to  our 
young  yagers.  They  could  not  understand  why 
any  hunters  should,  attack  the^fierce  lion  thus 
boldly  and^recklessly,  when  they  might  avoid  the 
encounter  ^together  I  They  could  not  understand 
why  even  savages  should  be  so  -regardless  x)f  life. 
Was  it  true  that  any  people  -hunted,  the  lion  in 
that  .way?  They  asked  Congo  if  it  was  true. 
He  replied  that  iL.was. 

Now  this  required  explanation, — and  Congo  was 
requested  to  give  it,  which  he  did  as  follows. 

The  hunters  spoken  of  were  not*  volunteers. 
They  did  not  attack  the  Hon  of  their,  own  will 
and  pleasure,  but  at  the- command  of  the-  tyrant 
thcU' ruled  them.  It  was  so  in«  Congo's -country, 
where  the  sanguinary  monster,  Chaaka,  held  sway. 
The  whole  people  of  Chaaka  were  his '  slaves,  and 
he  thought  nothing  of  putting  a  thousand  of  them 
to  death   in  a  single  aioming  to 'gratify  some 
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petfy  ^leen  orr  dislike  I  He  had^done  so  on 
more  ihan  ^ne  occasion,  often  -adding  torture. 
The  tales  of  Jiorrors  practised  bj  these  African 
despots  iroold  be  incredible  were  it  not  for  the 
fuU  clear iestimonj  establishing  their- truth;  and, 
although  it  forms  no  -excuse  for^  slavery,  the  con- 
templation of  such  a 'State  of- things  in  Africa 
lessens  our  -disgust  for  the  system  o£  American 
bondage.  Even  the  atrocious  slave-trade,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  the  *' middle  passage,"  appears 
mild  iuo-comparison  with  the-  sufferings  endured 
by  the^ubjects  of  such  fearful -tyrants  asChaaka, 
Dingaan,  ,or  -Moselekatse ! 

Congo  related  to  the  young,  yagers  that  it  was 
customary  for  Chaaka's  people  to  act  as  the  herds- 
men of  his  numerous  Jocks,  and  that  when  any  of 
his  cattle  wereJdlled  by  a  lion, — a  frequent  oc- 
currence,—  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  herded 
them  were,  commanded  to- hunt  the  lion,  and 
bring  in  his^head,  or^  suffer  death  in  case  of 
failure ;  .and  this*  sentence  was  sure  to  be  carried 

into  effect. 

« 

This  explained  the  apparently^- reckless  conduct 
of  the  hunters. 

CJongo  further  stated  that  he  had  been-- com- 
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pelled  to  take. part  in  several  of- these  lion-hants^ 
in  each  of  which  the  Jives  of  men  were  sacrificed. 
He  spoke  of  one  in.particuhir  where  no -less  than 
ten- hunters  had^been  killed  before  the  lion  was 
captured;  —  captured]- not^  killed,  for  on  this  occa- 
sion the  despot  had  taken  a  -whim  into  his  head, 
and  ordered  the  fierce  animal  to  he- taken  alive! 
His  command  was,  that  if  the-  lion  were  not 
brought  before  him. alive,  and  without  a.  wound 
or  scratchy  every  jnan  engaged  in  the  hunt  should 
sufier  death !  As  the  unfortunate,  hunters  well 
knew  the  threat  .was  no.  idle  one,  thej  caught 
the  -lion  in  their,  naked  arms,  and>  succeeded  in 
tying  him,  but  not  untiLten  of  their  .number  had 
fallen  -victims  to  their*  involuntary  zeal  I 

To  these  and  other  tales  of  lions  did  the  young 
yagers  listen  as  they  sat  around  the-  blazing 
camp-fire. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THK  UKICORN. 


The  oryx  next  became  the-subject  of  conyersation, 
and  Swartboj  could  tell  more- about  it  than  anj 
one.  Of  the  oryx  Congo  knew  very-little,  as  the 
region  most -frequented  by  this  beautiful  antelope 
lies  farther  west  than  the  -country  of  the-  Kaffir 
tribes.  Its  head-quarters  are  in  the  land  of  the 
Namaquas^  though  it  is  thinly  scattered  all  around 
the  borders  of  the  -Grreat  Kalihari  Desert 

The  or3rx  is  a^  desert-dwelling  antelope,  can 
live  /without,  water,  and  grows  fat  even  on  the 
plants  that  thinly  vegetate  over  the  barren  soil. 
It  is  a- bold  creature — often -beats^  off  the  lion, 
or  kills  him  by^impalement  on  its  long  bayonet- 
like boms.  Of  the  truth  of  this  fact  our  yagers 
bad  that  day  had  proof.     The  oryx  when- hunted 
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does  not,  like  manj  other  antelopes,  make  for 
either  water  or  cover.  It  strikes  in  a  straight 
line  for  its  desert  home,  trusting  to  its  heels  for 
safety.  And  its  confidence  in  them  is  seldom 
misplaced.  A  swift  horse  alone  can  overtake  and 
bring  it  to  a  stand;  unless  it  be  very  fat,  and 
then  it  is  more  easilj  "blown." 

An  interesting  point  occurred  in  the  conversa- 
tion about  the  oryx. 

Arend  and  some  of  the  others  had  read  in 
several  books  of  travellers  that  the-,  orjx  was 
supposed  to  be  the  w- fabled  i' unicorn,"*  derived 
from.  Egjrptian*  sculptures.  They  asked  if  this 
was  the  case.  Their  question  was  not  put  to 
Swartboj,  jou  may  be  sure,  but  to  Hans  the 
naturalist,  of  course. 

Hans  regarded  the  supposition  as  a  very  silly  one. 
A  mere  fancy .  of  some  early  *  South  African 
traveller,,  that  had  been  repeated,  parrot-like,  in 
the  books  of  other  travellers  and  the  writings  of 
several  closet-naturalists.  The-  supposition  of  the 
oryx  being  the  *  original  of  the  .-unicorn  rested 
only  upon  the.  fact  that  its^homs  when,  seen  en 
profile  appear  as  but«<one;  and  the  unicorn  is 
so  figured  ^n  the  Egyptian -sculptures.       Now 
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this  argument  can  be  advanced  in  favoor  of 
several  ot)ier  <  antelopes,  and  therefore  falls  at 
onee  to  the  ground  as  xegarda  thejoryx. 

Hans  mentioned  several  reasons  whj  the  gems- 
bok  could  not  Jbe  the  -"  fabled  unicorn."  Its 
form,  and  particularly  the  shape  of  its  head, 
are  quite  oinlike  the  -sculptures  of  that-  fiunons 
creature.  Its  horns,  both  in -length  and  '^set," 
even  when  seen  ^en  profile^  -differ  altogether 
from  that  of  the.  unicorn,  which  points- forward, 
whereas  the  horns  of  the  oryx  extendr  backward 
almoet^horisontally,  and  sometimes  even-  touching 
the -flanks  of  the  animal. 

'*  No,"  continued  Hans;  "if  the -Egyptian  unicorn 
be  not*  a  fable — if  it  be  the-«  representation  of 
any  animal  in^  Africa,  that  animal' is  the'^gnoo; 
and  I  regard  it  as  something.- singular  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  .  gnoo  —  I  mean  the 
common  ^  species,  not  the  .*- brindled' — and  the 
fabled  unicorn,  has  not- long  since  bee&  noticed 
by  naturalists  and  travellers. 

"I  should  fancy  that.no  one •  could  look  upon 
the  pictures  of-  both  without  being,  struck  by 
this    resemblance.       Their   forms,   both  of^iead 
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and  body,  the  elegant  « rounding  of  limb,  the 
split  hoof,  the  long  tufted  tails,  the  proud  arching 
necks,  with  full  flowing  mane, — all  these  points 
go  to  show  that  the.gnoo  was,  copied  for  the 
unicorn.-  The  one- horn  is  the  onlj.  circumstance 
that  appears  to  invalidate  mj  theory,  but  even 
in  this  respect  the .  gnoo  bears  a  -much  greater 
resemblance  to  the-  unicorn  than-  does  the-oryx. 
The  horns  of  the  gnoo  are  set  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  oflten  -  appears  ti -unicorn.  Their  tips 
do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the.  skull ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  and  also-  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  animal  frequently,  carries  its  head, 
only  one- horn  is.  visible,  the  other  .being .  incon- 
spicuous against  the  dark  aground  of  the  head 
and  mane.  Often  only  half  the  horn  appears  at 
a  distance,  and  is  then  seen  .pointing  forward 
and  'set,'  very  similarly  to  the  brow  ornaments 
of  the  unicorn. 

"The  horn  of  the-unicorn  is  usually. represented 
quite  -straight  in«>  modern  paintings ;  but  this  is 
not 'correct,  according  to  the 'Egyptian  sculpture, 
where  a  curve  is  ^iven, — a  positive  ^imitation  of 
the  curve  in  the    horns    of   the*  oryx  I      Evea 
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though  it  were^straight^  this  would  scarce  in- 
validate mj  theorj,  for  the -horns  of  the  joung 
oryx  are  straight  also^  and  we  might  .suppose  a 
joung  one  to  be  •represented. 

*^  I  do  not  beg  the  question  in  this,  waj  how- 
ever," continued  Hans,  ''for  I  know  that' what- 
ever animal  the  -Egyptians,  meant  on  theijr  sculp- 
tures must  have  been  -well  known  to  them,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  would  have^  pictured  a 
specimen  of  immature  age.  The  singular  character 
of  the-gnoo,  its  odd  and  eccentric  habits,  as  well 
as  the  eccentricity  of  its  form  and  appearance, 
must  have  drawn  attention  to  it  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  such  an*  animal  would  not-  fail  to  be 
pictured  by  the-  Egyptians.  As  to  the^  one  horn, 
I  regard  the  •  existence  of  that,  either  as  the 
result  of  imperfect -observation  on  the -part  of 
the  Egyptian  sculptors,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  theip-  art.  Egyptian 
sculpture  is  at  best  but  a  -rude  affair,  and  the 
peculiar  curve  and  set  of  the  oryx  horns  are 
difficult  to -depict  Even  in  this  very  hour  of 
high  art,  our -painters  do  not  give  the  most 
correct    delineation    of  the  head  of  a  *gemsbok. 

6  o 
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So,  you  see,  1  make  out  a  tolerably  clear  case, 
that  tho^gnoo  of  South  Africa  is  the  original  oV 
that  mysterious  celebrity-*- the  unicorn,^ 

The  naturalist  had  fairly -established  his  point, 
to  the 'satisfaction  of  all*  the  young  yagers,  who 
then  asked  him  some  questions  about  the  unicorn 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

"As  to  the  unicorn  of  Scripture,"  replied  Hans, 
"  that  is  a  very,  different  affair.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  the  animal  meant  by  Job 
when  he  wrote,  'Canst  thou  bind  the- unicorn 
with  his  band  in  the  furrow?  or  will  he- harrow 
the  valleys  after  thee?  Wilt  thou  trust  him 
because  his  strength  is  great?  or  wilt  thou  leave 
thy  labour  to  him?'  This  is,  in  reality,  a* unicorn 
-^the-  one-homed  rhinoceros,** 

Hesuming  the  subject  of  the  oryx,  Hans 
informed  his  companions  that  this  animal  formed 
the  type  of  a  genus  of  animals  called  Ort/x^  of 
which  there  were  three  other  species, —  the  "ad- 
dax,"  the  "abu-harb,"  and  the  "algazel." 

The  "addax"  {Oryx  addax)  is  a  native  of 
Central  Africa  generally,  and  is  nearly  as  large 
(K4  the  oryx;    but  its  horns,   instead   of   being 
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straight,  are  twisted  spirallj.  Tliej  are  smaller 
in  the  female,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  usual 
disposition  of  these  appendages,  though  contrary  to 
that  of  the  horns  of  the  gemsbok.  The  colour 
of  the  addax  is  greyish-white  over  the  body, 
and  reddish-brown  upon  the  head  and  neck, 
with  a  white  patch  across  the  face.  It  is  not 
gregarious,  but  lives  in  pairs  on  the  sandy 
deserts,  for  traversing  which  its  broad » hoofs  are 
peculiarly^adapted.  It  was  known  to  th&  ancients, 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  Strepsi- 
ceros. 

The  "abu-harb"  {Oryx  leucoryx)  is  also  a 
largo  powerful  antelope,  with  long  sharp  horns 
slightly  curved  backward.  Its  colour  is  cream- 
white,  with  a  brown  mark  on  the  forehead, 
another  on  the  cheeks,  and  a  rust -brown  colour 
over  the  neck  and  throat.  In  form  it  bears 
a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  oryx,  and  was 
really  the  animal  known  by  this  •  name  to  the 
Greeks  and*  Romans.  But  naturalists  now  apply 
the  name  "oryx"  to  the  gemsbok  or  Cape  oryx 
(O.   Capensis), 

The  "abu-harb"  is  a  native  of  Kordofan  and 
Seimaar,  and  it  is  one  of  those  that  are  found 
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upon  thet^culptures  of  Nubia  and  Egypt.  Unlike 
the  addax,  it  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  lives 
in  large  herds. 

The  fourth  species  of  oryx  is  the  ^^algazel" 
(0.  algazelld).  This  is  also  a  native  of  Central 
Africa,  but  less  is  known  of  it  than  of  any  of 
the  other  three ;  and  there  are  naturalists  who 
regard  it  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  "  abu-harb." 

When  Hans  had  finished  his  learned  discourse, 
it  was  full  time  for  retiring  to  rest,  so  the  whole 
party  crept  into  their  wagons,  and  went  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TUK  CAUBL-BLBDS. 


On  leaving  the  ''drift**  where  they  had  crossed 
the  Orange  Biver,  our  hunters  ''treked"  in  a 
north-easterlj  direction.  Had  thej  gone  due  north 
thej  would  soon  haye  reached  the  rim  of  the 
Great  Kalihari  Desert — the  «-Saara  of*  Southern 
Africa.  Of  course  thej  could  not  have  penetrated 
this,  and  would  necessarily  have  been  compelled 
to  head  in  a  new  direction,  either  to  the  east  or 
west.  But  thej  had  long  since  determined  on  an 
easterly  course,  as  the  region  lying  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  desert  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
grand  country  for  the  large  animals  —  the  buffalo, 
the  elephant,  and  the*camelopard;  and  the  rivers 
in  that  part  were  filled  with  huge  «sea-cows  (hip- 
popotami) and«gigantic  crocodiles.  That  was  the 
very  country  the  young  yagers  wanted  to  be  In. 
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Thej  were  not  travelling  without  a  guide. 
Congo  was  their  guide.  He  knew-everj'-inch  of 
the  route.  He  had  promised  to  bring  them  into 
a  country  abounding  in  elephants  and  giraffes; 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  Kaffir 
would  keep  his  promise. 

Next  day  they  were  on  the  move  at  an  earlj 
hour.  Thej  made  a  long  daj's  march,  and,  halting 
a  little  before  sunset,  outspanned  in  a  grove  of 
mokhala-trees,  standing  upon  the  very  edge  of 
a  bleak  desert,  that  stretched  before  them  as  far 
as  they  could  see, — and  indeed  much*  farther. 
This  desert  had  a  very  arid  and  parched  appear- 
ance, the  only  vegetations  upon  it  being  solitaiy 
plants  of  the  arborescent*  aloe,  with  its  large 
coral-red  flower- spike,  palm- like  -  zamias,  some 
species  of  cactus-like  -  euphorbias,  and  here  and 
there  small  clumps  of  Acacia  horrida^  or  "wait- 
a-bit  "  thorns,  as  these  bushes  are  jocosely  termed, 
from  the  disposition  of  their  curved  spines  to  hook 
upon  the 'Clothes  of  any  onc^passing  them. 

Both  plants  and  bushes  grew  far  apart,  and 
wide  tracts  of  the  plain  appeared  without  even 
any  of  these  to  vary  its  brown  monotony.     It  was 
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a  sort  of  outlying  spur  of  the  Kalihari  Desert, 
and  they  would  have  to  cross  it  before  they 
should  reach  the  country  promised  by  their 
guide.  There  would  be  fifty  miles  without 
vley,  spring,  or  stream-*- fifty  miles  from-nvater 
to  water. 

They  had  outspanned  by  the  last  spring,  which 
gurgled  out  among  the  roots  of  the  mokhala- trees 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  desert.  There  they 
intended  remaining  for  a  couple  of  days  to  dry 
the  fiesh  of  the  gemsboks,  and  also  to  recruit 
their  animals  and  prepare  them  for  the  long 
waterless  journey  of  the  desert, —  a  perilous 
passage. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  they  had  finished 
"  outspanning,"  having  formed  their  camp  in  the 
centre  of  the  mokhala  grove,  and  not  far  from 
the  spring. 

Hans,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  had  wandered 
to  the  edge  of  the  grove;  and,  seating  himself 
under  one  of  the  trees,  whose  full  umbrella-like 
top  cast  a  fine  shade,  was  gazing  out  upon  the  wide 
treeless  waste. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when 
his    attention    was    attracted    to    three    upright 
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forms  that  appeared  upon  the  plain  at  the  distance 
of  some  hundred  jards  firom  the  grove,  Thej 
were*  bipeds,  for  he  saw  them  from  head  to  heeL 
Not  human  bipeds,  however,  but  birds.  They 
were 'ostriches. 

The  merest  child  could  have  told  that  much — 
anybody — for  who  does  not  recognise  the  great 
African  ostrich  at  the  first  glance  ?  The  size  and 
form  of  the<  Struthio  camelus  are  too  peculiar  to 
admit  of  its  being  taken  for  any  other  bird. 
The  American  i*rhea,"  or  the  Australian  <*emeu,** 
might  pass  for  its  ,half-growa  young,  but  a  full- 
sized  African  ostrich  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
any  of  its- pigmy*  relatives,  either  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  America. 
It  is  the^great  bird  of*  birds — the -biggest  that 
carries-  feathers. 

Of  course  Hans  knew  the  three  to  be  ostriches 
the  moment  his  eye  rested  upon  them — a  cock 
and  two  hens.  This  was  easily  told,  for  there 
is  as  much  '•difference  between  the*  male  and 
female  of  these  birds,  as  between  ther  brilliant 
peacock  and  his  dingy,  spouse.  The  greater*  size 
of  tho'  former ;  the  deep  black  colour  of  his  body 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  snow-white  plumes 
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of  his  wings  and  tail, — and  in  the  desert  these 
are,  snow-white — distinguish  him  at  once  from  his 
female  companions.  Their  coloar  is  a  nearly  uni- 
form greyish  brown,  and  they  want  those  splendid 
jet  and  snowy  plumes  that  adorn  the  back  of 
their  lord  and  master,  and  which  have  been  from 
all  time  so  highly  prized  as^  ornaments  by- both 
savage  and^civflized  people. 

A  cock  and  two  hens  they  were,  that  presented 
themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  natura- 
list. 

They  were  marching  slowly  along.  They  were 
not  affrighted.  They  evidently  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  camp.  How  could  they,  as  it  was  behind 
tbe  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  grove?  They  oc- 
casionally bent  their  long  necks  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  cropped  a  leaf,  or  picked  up  a  seed, 
but  then  continued  their  course.  From  their 
following  a  straight  line  Hans  concluded  they 
were  not  feeding  in  the  regular  way,  but  bent 
towards  some  point,  perhaps  to  their  night  resting- 
place. 

When  first  observed,  they  were  coming  in  a 
side  direction,  that  is,  transversely  to  the  direction 
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in  which  Hans  himself  was  facing.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  passed  before  him,  and  were  now 
widening  the  distance,  and  getting  farther  off 
into  the  desert. 

Hans  at  first  thought  of  calling  to  the  others, 
who  were  all  busy  about  the  wagons,  and  had 
not  seen  the  ostriches.  He  was  thinking  also  of 
some  plan  by  which  the  birds  might  be^  captured 
or  killed. 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  The  sight 
of  an  ostrich  was  nothing  new  to  any  of  the 
party.  Jan  and  Klaas  might  have  cared  for  it, 
but  both  were  tired  after  their  long  hot  ride,  and 
had  already  fallen  asleep  on  the  grass.  Better 
not  disturb  them,  thought  Hans. 

As  to  the  killing  or  capturing  the  ostriches, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  Hans  also  gave  up 
that  design.  The  birds  were  already  passing — 
to  have  stalked  within  shot  upon  the  naked  plain 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  Hans  well  knew 
the » wary  •  nature  of  the  ostrich ;  and  to  have 
attempted  a  chase  with  their  tired  horses  would 
have  been  equally  idle. 


HaiiB  and  the  Camel-binlB. 
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HanSy  therefore,  held  his  peace,  and  sat  still; 
following  with  his  eyes  the  retreating  forms  of  the 
three  great  camel-birds. 

Their  long  strides  soon  carried  them  far  off, 
but  before  they  had  receded  half-a-mile,  the  eyes 
of  the  naturalist  were  removed  from  them,  and 
turned  on  a  different  object. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  SMALLEST  OF  FOXES. 


The  object  which  now  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist  was  a  quadruped, — a  verj'' small  one, 
not  bigger  than  a  medium-sized*  cat,  but  altogether 
different  in>  form  and  .proportions.  Unlike  the 
cats,  it  had  a  long  sharp' snout,  and  a  thick  bushj 
tail.  It  stood  higher  upon  its  legs,  too,  than  do 
animals  of  the  cat  kind,  but  the  most*  remarkable 
feature  about  it  was  its*  ears.  These  were  re- 
markable for  their'  length,  which  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the-  size  of  the  creature.  Its  whole 
body  was  barelj  one*  foot  long,  and  yet  the  ears 
stood  full -six  inches  above  th»  crown  of  its  head! 
They  stood  quite  erect,  broad,  stiff,  and  pointed, 
and  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at  the  tips. 
Its  colour  was  a  beautiful  Isabella  aboye,  and 
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cream-wldte  underneath.  No;  the  creature  was 
not  like  a  cat,  nor  a  dog  neither,  though  it  was 
more  like  the^latter  than  the  former.  But  there  is 
an  animal  related  to  the*  canine  family  to  which  it 
bore  a  very  strong  resemblatice,  and  that  is  the 
fox,  for  it  toas  a*  fox,  the  Yerj<^  smallest  in  the 
world,-  the  "caama"  of  Southern  Africa.  And 
yet,  correctly  speaking,  it  was*  not  a- fox  neither, 
but  TLfennec. 

What  is  a  "fennec?** 

That  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  about 
which  naturalists  haye  bothered  their  brains  a 
good  deal.  It  is  an  animal  of  which  there  are 
seyeral' species  existing  throughout  Africa;  and 
of  which  the  celebrated  traveller  Bruce, — who> 
everybody  thought,*  lied  so  largely,  but  about 
whom  conceited  ignorance  has  since  changed  its 
opinion,-^ first  gave  an  account. 

It  differs  from  the  foxes  in  several' respects^ 
but  the  most^  remarkable  •  difference  is  found  in 
the  form  of  the^eye.  In  the  true  foxes  the  pupil 
is  linear  or  elliptical,  while  that  of  the  fennec  is 
rounds  thus  showing  the*  difference  of  habit — for 
the  foxes  are  in  reality  nocturnal  animals,  while 
the  fennecs  ij^e- diurnal/     Some  species  of^bxes. 
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however,  are  twilight  prowlers,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  fennecs  are  Also*  crepuscular. 

It  is,  therefore,  scarce  possible  to  draw  a  line 
of'^'demarcation  between  the  two.  The  fennecs, 
however,  have  been  formed  into  a  separate  genus, 
termed  Megaloiis,  from  the  extreme  size  of  their 
ears.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  is  thus 
settled  that  has  so  much  bothered  the>  closet-natu- 
ralists ;  who,  taking  their  ideas  from  the  anatomy 
of  the  fennec,  have  classed  it  according  to  their 
several  fancies;  one  making  it  a  dog,  another  a 
cat,  a  third  a  fox,  a  fourth  a  •civet,  a  fifth  a 
hyena,  and  a  sixth  placing  it  among  thcgalagos! 

Let  us  call  it  a  ''fennec,"  or-diumal  fox,  and 
say  farther  that  although  there  are  several  species 
of  true  foxes  in  Africa,  and  several  of  jacked- 
foxes,  there  are  also  several  of  fennecs.  Three 
are  well  known.  The  fennec  of  Bruce  {Megalotis 
zerda),  first  described  by  that  traveller  as  seen 
by  him  in  Abyssinia,  but  also 'indigenous  to  South 
Africa;  the  "zabora"  {Megalotis  famelicus)^  a 
native  of  Nubia  and  Kordofan,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  animal  •represented  on  -Egyptian,  temples, 
which  has  been  taken  for  the  figure  of  the  jackal ; 
and  the  ''oaama  fennec"  {Megalotis  caama). 
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A  fourth  species,  **  Lalande's  zerda  "  {MegaloHs 
LalandU)^  has  been  "  hooked  out "  of  this  genus, 
and  made  to  form  one  of  itself  {Agriodus\  not 
because  its  habits  in  anj  wise  differ  from  the 
MegaloHdeSy  but  because  it  chances  to  differ 
slightly  from  them  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  its  *i  ivories." 

Now  of  all  these  fennecs  the  one  which  was 
passing  before  the  ejes  of  Hans  was  the  '*  caama," 
the 'Smallest  of  the  wholes  tribe  either  of  fennecs 
or  foxes. 

Crouching  just  like  a  fox,  now  trotting  nimblj 
a  few  paces,  now  halting  and  squatting  close  to 
the  ground,  as  though  fearful  of  being  observed, 
the  little  creature  passed  on. 

What  was  it*  after?  What  prey  was  it  in 
pursuit  of? 

On  watching  it  for  a  few  moments,  Hans  saw 
to  his  great  surprise  that  it  was*  after  the* ostriches  I 

It  was  going  the  same  way  they  had  gone,  its 
sharp  snout  set  towards,  and  its  eyes  evidently 
bent  upon,  them.  Whenever  they  stopped  it  did 
the  same,  squatting  down  as  it  did  so,  as  if  to 
avoid  their  observation ;  and  when  they  moved 
on,  it  also  trotted  forward,   halting  at  intervals 
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behind  stones  and  bushes,  and  eamestlj  regarding 
the  birds  in  advance.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  was 
trailing  them!  But  what  could  this  little  crea- 
ture-want  >with  the- ostriches?  Certainly  not  to 
attack  them,  though  it  was  following  after  them 
just  as  a  fox  would  a  covey  of  partridges. 

It  could  not  be  that,  however ;  as  a  kick  from 
the  mighty  leg  of  one  of  these  birds  would  have 
hoisted  the«fennea  fifty  yards  over  the  plain,  like 
a*ball  from  a  .^  cricket-bat. 

No ;  it  could  not  be  following  them  with  hostile 
intentions, — puny  pigmy  that  it  appeared  beside 
the  big  camel-birds ! 

For  what,  then,  was  it  trailing  them?  Of 
course  it  was  not  running  on  the  scent,  but  the 
view.  On  their  track  it  certainly  was,  and  as 
certainly  was  it  "dogging"  them.  For ^ what- 
purpose? 

This  was  just  what  the  naturalist  Hans  wished 
to  know;  and  he  remained  closely  observing  the 
movements  of  this* miniature  "microscopic"  fox. 

Talking  of  a»  microscope  reminds  me  that  Hans 
at  that  moment  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  tele- 
scope, — a«  small  one,  which  he  habitually  carried. 
This    he   did,  because,    in  a   few   minutes,    the 
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ostriches  were  very  distant  over  the  plain,  and 
their  pursuer  the  fennec  was  no  longer  visible  to 
the  naked  eje.  With  the  glass,  however,  Hans 
could  still  make  it  out,  and  could  see  that  it  was 
manoeuvring  just  as  when  it  passed  him.  All  at 
once  the  ostriches  came  to  a  stop ;  and,  after  an 
apparent  consultation  among  themselves,  the  cock 
squatted  down,  and  his  long  legs  were  no  longer 
seen.  He  was  flat  down  upon  his  breast,  and 
even  through  his  small  pocket -glass  Hans  could 
tell  that  his  body  looked  more  spread  and  bulky 
than  before.  Was  he  covering  eggs  ?  Was  there 
a  nest?  The  appearance  of  the  ground  about 
the  sitting  bird  favoured  that  belief.  There  was 
a  slight  prominence  around  the  body  of  the  bird 
having  the  semblance  of  a*bird's  nest ;  but  Hans 
knew  that  the^nest  of  the^ostrich  is  of  very  simple 
construction, — a  mere  -  cavity  « scratched  out  in 
the  sand,  and  scarce  to  be  recognised  from  any 
great  distance.  Several  white  objects  lying  around 
the  spot  led  Hans  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a/ nest.  These  objects  did  not  seem  larger 
than  "jack-stones,"  but  Hans,  calculating  well  the 
distance  that  separated  them  from  his  eye,  believed 
them  to  be  ostrich-eggs,  and  therefore  as  lai^e 
6  H 
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as* paving -stones.  Hans  knew  that  aroand  the 
nest  of  the  ^ostrich  scattered  *  eggs  are  usually 
found — said  bj  some  to  be  there  laid  as  a  deposit 
for  the^  food  of  the  ezpected'progenj  during  their 
earij  days  of  chickhood ! 

The  two  hens,  after  moving  about  a  while, 
also  squatted  down,  but  thej  appeared  onlj  to 
kneel  with  their  great  legs  doubled  under  them; 
whereas  the  cock  sat  low  and  flat  upon  his 
breast.  This  onlj  more  convinced  Hans  that 
there  was  a  nest,  and  that^the  cock  ostrich  was 
taking  his  turn  of' duty,  while  the  hens  were 
.  simply  gone  to  r  roost  in  the  usual  manner. 

That  the  cock  covered  the*  eggs  was  nothing 
surprising-  to  the  young  naturalist,  who  knew 
that  it  is  the^habit  of  the*  male  of  these  birds 
to  do«^  so,  and  that  he  usually  takes  his  tui*n 
during  the  night,  when  it  is  colder,  and  his 
greater  size  and  strength  are  required  to  keep 
the  eggs  warm,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  nest 
from  prowling  beasts  of  prey.  One  or  other 
of  the  hens  would  very  likely  relieve  him  about 
daybreak.  Of  course  both  the  hens  were-  mothers 
in  prospective*  of  the ^ future* brood,  as  the  cock 
ofitrich  is  a  -terrible  "  Mormon ;"   and'  frequently 
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does  the  >  polygamous  on  a-  large  scale,  having 
sometimes  as  manj  as  a^  dozen  wives.  Our  old 
fellow  was  rather  a^  moderate -Monnon,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied  with 'two -^though  bigamy, 
no  doubt,  is  quite  as -sinful  as -polygamy. 

Hans  concluded  that  there  was  a  nest,  and 
full  of  eggs  in  process  of  being  hatched.  It 
was  no  evidence  against  this,  that  the  birds  had 
been  away  from  it  together.  The  day  had  been 
a  very  warm  one,  and  during  the  middle  part  of 
the  day — particularly  in- hot  weather — the  ostrich 
wanders,  away  from  its .  eggs,  leaving  the  sun 
to  do  its*  work  for  it  The  hotter  the  country, 
the  less  does  the  ostrich  require  to  "set;"  and 
in  parts  of  Africa  within  the  torrid  zone  where 
the  heat  reaches  a  very  high  degree,  the^ostrich 
has  very  little  to-  db  with  the-  hatching  of  its 
eggs,,  but  J[>urie8  them  in  the- burning  sand,  and 
makes  the  sun  its  ^"incubator !" 

But  what  had  become  of  our-fennec — poor 
little  fellow? 

So  asked  Hans  of  himself,  y  he  swept  the 
plain  with  his  telescope.  While  watching  the 
late  movements  of  the  birds,  he  had- altogether 
forgotten  the^  beast. 
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After  a  time  he  was  just  able  to  make  out 
its  small  whitish  body  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
under  the  lee  of  a  little  bush,  and  apparently 
resolved  upoo' passing  the- night  there.  Had  there 
been  any  hole  near,  it  would  have  preferred 
lodging  in  that — for  the  fennec  is  an  animal 
that  makes  its  home  in* a  "burrow.** 

Night  had  suddenly  come  on,  and  the  darkness 
prevented  Hans  from  observing  farther  the  move- 
ments of  either  beast  or  bird;  so  putting  up 
his  glass,  he  rejoined  his  companions  in  the 
camp. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  WINGLESS  BIRDS. 


Hans>  on  netuming  to  the  camp,  gave  an  accouut 
of  what  he  had  seen.  All  were  interested 
in  the  relafioii^Mbut  particularlj  thei  hojs  Klaas 
and  Jan,  who  were  not  over  satisfied  that  they 
had  not  themselves  been  witnesses  of  the  affair. 
Hans  might  verj  well  have  told  them  of  it. 
Thej  wouldn't  have  minded  being  waked  up  to 
see  the  oatriches,  especiallj  as  thej  passed  so 
near.  It  wasn't  every  daj  one  could  get  such 
a  view  of  these  'fine  birds — they  were  so-  shy 
no  one  could  gets  near  them,  and  Hans  might 
very  well  have  come  into  camp  and  told  them, 
or  called  them,  Elaas  and  Jan,  to  the  spot 
Hans  didn't  care  whether  they  ever  saw  any- 
thing worth  seeing-^ he  didn't. 

So    grumbled  Elaas    and  Jan,  because  Hans 
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had  not  waked  them  out  of  their  sweet  Hesta,  to 
see  three  ostriches  stalking  over  the  plain,  and 
not  doing  anything  in  particular. 

But  boys  are  boys,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
boys,  they  will  feel  a  wonderful  interest  in  birds 
— especially  when  these  birds  stand*"  nearly  ten 
feet*  high,  and  weigh-  three  hundred  pounds^  as 
ostriches  do. 

Had  it  been  a  buffalo,  or  a  giraffe,  or  even 
an  elephant,  neither  Klaas  nor  Jan  would  have 
so  much  cared.  Beasts  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  and  may  interest  full-grown  hunters, 
like  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem,  but  for  "boy 
hunters,"  with  light  fowling-pieces  and  No.  5 
shot,- birds  are  the ^  game — though  their  No.  5 
shot  would-  hardly  have  'tickled  an^  ostrich. 

No  matter  for  that.  They  wanted  to  see 
the  great -camel-bird.  Hans  ought  to  have  ap- 
prised them.  It  was  "right  mean"  9f  him  not 
to  do  so, — right  mean,  said  Jan,  and  Elaas  backed 
the  opinion. 

How  long  they  might  have  grumbled,  and 
given  vent  to  their  reproaches^  can  only  be 
guessed  at;  but  the  conversation  turning  upon 
ostriches  assumed  a  very  pleasing  character;  and 
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KIbas  and  Jan,  becoming  deeplj  interested  in  it^ 
soon  got  over  their  little  "milT'  with  Hans — 
especially  as  it  was  he  who  was  now  interesting 
them.  Upon  the  subject  of  ostriches  Hans  had 
read  a  good  deal,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  these  most  interesting 
birds. 

Swartboj  stood  next  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
ostrich,  for  Swartboj  in  earlj  life  had  been  a 
'^  dweller  of  the  desert," — ^thchome  of  thcBushman 
as  well  as  the  great*  camel-bird.  Swartboy  was 
only  too  happy#  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
showing  off  his  "knowledge,  for  the  late  wonderful 
performances  of  hisrKaffir  rival  had  quite- thrown 
him  into-  the « shade. 

So  what  with  Hans's  book-knowledge  and  Swart- 
boy's  practical  experience,  the  young  yagers  be- 
came pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
"history"  of  the  bird. 

"  The  ostrich,"  said  Hans,  "  is  an  African  bird, 
thougli  also  found  in  the  adjacent  countries  of 
Asia.  Several  species  of  birds  somewhat  like 
it,  belonging  to  South  America,  Australia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  have  been 
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called  'ostriches'  in  the  language  of  travellers. 
I  shall  have  a  word  about  these  presently. 

"All  over  the  African  continent,  as  well  as 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia,  dwells  the  ostrich, 
wherever  there  are  desert  plains — for  this  bird  is 
peculiarly  a*  denizen  of  the*  desert,  and  never 
makes  its  home  in  ' wooded,'  marshy,  or.  even 
fertile,  districts. 

**It  has  been  >  known  from  the  •earliest  times, 
and  must  have  been  more- numerous  in  the  days 
of -Heliogabalus  than- now,  since  that  tyrant  had 
the  ■'brains  of-  six  hundred  ostriches- served,  up  at 
a  single  ^feast ! " 

"Oh,  the  glutton!"  exclaimed  Jan. 

"What  a 'gourmand!"  echoed  Klaas. 

"I  should  think  after  the  feast  he  had  more 
brains  in  his«  stomach  than  in  his- head,"  quietly 
remarked  Arend. 

« No  doubt  of  it,"  added  Hendrik. 

Hans  continued: — 

"  The  ancients  knew  the  ostrich  as  the  *  camel- 
bird'  {StrtUhio  camelus).  This  name  was- given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  fancied  •  resemblance  to 
the  -camel;    and  ii>  its  -hoof- like  -two -toed  feet, 
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its  long  naked  thighs  and  neck,  and  the  pad 
or  cushion  on  its  chest,  corresponding  to  the 
callosity  on  the^breast  of  the-  camel,  it  does  bear 
a  resemblance*  to  .  this  animal.  Like  it,  too, 
the  ostrich  is -formed  for  the.  desert.  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  described  the  ostrich  as 'half  bird,  half 
quadruped." 

As  soon  as  Hans  had  given  the  more  scientific 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  the  ostrich,  Swart- 
boy's  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  was 
produced,  and  from  both  were  collected  the  details 
that  follow. 

Ostriches  are-gregarious — flocks  of  fifty  may  be 
seen  upon  the^plains,  peacefully «^  associating  with 
eebrasf  quaggas,-wildebeests,  blue-  wildebeests,  and 
several  *  other  •  plain-frequenting  -antelopes. 

The  males  are  •  polygamous,  and  usually  have 
from- two  to- six  wives.  These  lay  twelve  to 
sixteen  eggs  each,  in  a  nest  which  is  only  a 
hole  scooped  out  in  the  sand  about-  six  feet  in 
diameter.  Not  more  than -half  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  the  nest.  The  others  lie  -  scattered 
around,  and  are  never- hatched. 

Swartboy  alleged  that  these  were^  intended  to 
feed  the  young  when  they  came  out  of  the  shell ; 
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but  Hans,  dissented  from  this  opinion.  The  na- 
turalist believed  that  those,  scattered  about  were 
superfluous*  eggs,  which  were  not  deposited  in 
the  nest  because  one  'bird  could  not  cover* all 
that  the  whole  familj  of  hens  would  lay ;  and  that 
once  the  **  setting  "  was  complete,  the^  superfluous 
eggs  were  dropped  about  jwjwhere. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of '  probability  in  this 
conjecture  of  the  young  naturalist. 

It  is  certain  that  the  scattered  eggs  are  those 
last  laid,  and  that  the  birds  continue  to  drop  them 
after  the  incubation  has  commenced,  but  whether 
they  form  the  food  of  Ihe  ..young  is  a-  disputed 
point.  One  bird  can  cover  from- thirty  to  forty, 
placed  as  they  usually  are  upon  theip  ends,  and 
Swartboy  said  that  he  had  often  .found  this 
number  in  a -nest,  but  more  frequently^  thirty 
was  the  ^'setting." 

The  male  takes  part  in  the  incubation,  sitting 
during  the-  night ;  when  his  greater  size  and 
strength  enable  him  the  better  to  protect  the 
eggs  from  cold.  The  "  hens  '*  relieve  one  another 
during  the  day,  but  when  the  sun  is  hot  all 
leave  the  nest  to  itself,  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Hans  stated,  that  in  the  more  tropical  regions 
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the  eggs  are  forsaken  for  loDg  spells,  and  the  hot 
sand  and  sun  do  the  work  of  the  parent  birds; 
and  that  on  this  accoont  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  not  fixed,  but  ranges  from  thirty  to  forty 
days. 

The  young  when  hatched  are  well  developed, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  become  as  large  as  guinea- 
hens,  leaving  the  nest  and  running  about  in  charge 
of  the  parent  birds. 

At  this '  period  the  «old  ones  are  very,  careful 
of  their- offspring.  When  an  enemy  approaches, 
the  hen  that  has  charge  of  the  fiock  will  endea- 
vour to  attract  the  intruder  upon  herself,  making 
a  feint  pf  being  wounded,  spreading  and  drooping 
her  wings,  and  tumbling  from  side  to  side  along 
the  ground,  while  the  cock  draws  off  the  chicks 
in  an  opposite  direction  I  Partridges,^  wild  ducks, 
and  many  other  birds,'  do  the  same. 

The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  of  a  dull  white 
colour.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  size,  nor  are 
the  birds  either.  A  medium-sized-  ostrich-egg  is 
six  inches 'long,  and  weighs  about*  three  pounds. 
It  is  excellent  mating  when -broiled  among  hot 
cinders,  and  is  a  meal  for  a  man,— r  some  say  two. 
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some  three,  while  others  allege  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  one.  But  "a  meal  for  a  man"  is  a  very 
uncertain  standard,  and  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  capacity  of  the  man's  stomach  and  the  state 
of  his  appetite.  A  better  standard  is  found  in 
the  estimate  that  ^^  one  ostrich-egg  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  twenty-four  of  the -common,  domestic 
fowl. 

The  shells  of  the  ostrich-eggs  are  very  strong, 
and  used-  by  the  -Bushmen  and  other  natives  of 
the  desert  as  -  water- vessels — the  •  only  •  vessels 
that  some  of  them  .have. 

A  full-grown  cock  ostrich  stands  over  nine  feet 
in  height,  and  weighs- three  hundred  pounds.  The 
legs  of  such  a  bird  are  immensely  thick  and 
muscular,  and  the  thigh-joint  equals  in  size  the 
lai^est  leg  of  mutton. 

The  ostrich  is  thought  to  be  the  -  swiftest 
runner  in  *  creation,  but  there  are*  doubts  about 
this.  Certain  it  is  that  it  cannot  be  overtaken 
by  a  horse  in  a  fair  tail-on -end  chase;  but  the 
bird  makes  "doubles"  in  running,  and  by  ob- 
serving these,  the  mounted  hunter  sometimes  gets 
near  it  by  making  a  cut  upon  it,  and  delivers 
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his  fire  as  it  passes.  To*  run  an.ostriclv  down, 
however,  is  considered  an « impossibility,  even  bj 
the  Arab  on  his  -fleet,  steed.  Its  bottom  is  equal 
to  its  speed,  as  it  can  keep  up  the- pace  for  hours 
together. 

The  muscular  strength  of  its  great -long  legs  is 
well  adapted  for orunning. fast  and  far;  and  while 
on  the  run,  its  hoofs  make  2t  clatter  like  those  of  a 
trotting- horse,  while  large  stones  are  flung  vio- 
lently to  the  rear !  When  at- full  speed  it  spreads 
its  white  ^wing-plumes,  raising  them '  over  its 
back,  but  this  is  done  onlj  to  balance  it,  as  it 
conld  not-flj  a- single  yard. 

Its  principal  weapon  of.defence  is  the  4eg  with 
its  hoof-like  foot.  With  this  it  can  -  kick  like 
a  mule,  and  the-  blow  will  break  a -man's  leg,  or 
send  the  breath-  out  of  hifr  body,  as  would  the 
kick  of  a^horse! 

But  the  principal  security  of  the  ostrich  lies 
in  its  splendid  power  of-  vision,  combined  with 
its  peculiar- habitat.  It  is  always  on  the  naked 
plain,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  view,  and  its 
keen  eye  enables  it  to  perceive  an  enemy  long 
before   the  latter  can  get  near  enough   to  do  it 
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an  injurj.  So  sharp  is  its -sight,  it  can  see-^yen 
farther- than  it  can  be^seen,  large -as  it  is! 

A  most  difficult  matter  it  is  to  get  within 
shooting  distance  of  these  warj  birds.  Sometimes 
a  shot  is  obtained  bj  lying  in  wait  for  them  at 
▼lejs,  or  springs,  where  thej  come  to  drink« 
Many  people  deny  that  they  ever  drink,  as  they 
are  met  with  at  great  distances  from  water ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  what  may  appear 
a  great  distance  to  a  tired  traveller  may  be  nothing 
to  a  fleet  ostrich,  who  can  fling  the  iniles  behind 
like  a  ^race-horse. 

Others  have  observed  the  ostrich  come  to  drink 
at  a  particular  place  once  every  day;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  captivity  they  swallow  large 
quantities  of  water.  After  drinking  they  do  not 
run  so  well,  and  hunters  take  advantage  of  this 
and  run  them  down  after  leaving  the  pool. 

.There  are  hunters  residing  upon    the    desert 

karoos,   who  hunt   the   ostrich   as    a   profession. 

f^ 

The   feathers   are  of  considerable  •  value,  as  well 

as  the*  skin,  which  is -tough  and' strong,  and  tans 

into  a  fine  species  of  leather,  out  of  which -jackets 

and  other  garments  are  'made.      A  skin  without 
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the  feathers  is  worth  about  one  pound  sterling; 
and  the  long  white  plumes  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
— of  which  there  are  five-and-fortj  (the  finest 
are  from  the  wings,) — are  often  sold  for  a  shilling 
a-piece  on  the  spot. 

Groot  Willem  observed  that  the  -  ostrich  maj 
be  easily  -  domesticated,  and  he  had  frequently 
Been  ^ame  ones  about  the. kraals  of  the  frontier 
boors.  They  are  a  -useless  pet,  however ;  and, 
although  quite 'harmless  as  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
they  become  -troublesome  in  the-  farm-yard,  where 
they  trample- the- poultry  to  death,  and  sometimes 
gobble  up -chicks  and  young,  ducks,  not  from  any 
carnivorous  propensity,  but  on-  account  of  their 
extreme  -voracity:  an  old. rag  would  be  swallowed 
in  the  ^ame  way. 

The  proper  food  of  the  ostrich  is- tops  of  shrubby 
plants,  with  grain  and  seeds,  though  they ''bolt" 
many  odd  and  indigestible  substances.  They  are 
fond  of '^alt,  like  most  wild  animals,  and  are  often 
seen  in  large  flocks  around  the  salt-pans,  or 
''salines,"  many  of  which  exist  upon  the  desert 
plains  of  Africa. 

The  'flesh  of  the  young  ostrich  is  very-palatable, 
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but  that  of  an  old  bird  is  rather  tough  and  rank. 
Their,  eggs,  however,  are  esteemed  a'delicacj, 
though  some  think  thenuheavj. 

The -voice  of  the  ostrich  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances is  a  deep  sonorous « chuckle,  though 
at  times  it  gives  out  a  '>roar  .resembling  that 
of  tha  lion.  When  wounded  or  brought  to  bay, 
it*hisses  like  an  enraged  gander. 

So  much  for  the  ostrich;  and  now  Hans  pro- 
ceeded, as  he  had  promised,  to  saj  a  word  or 
two  about  its«  relatives. 

The  "rhea"  is  its  South  American  ^representa- 
tive, but  it  has  been  latelj  discovered  that  there 
are  two  distinct  •^species  in  South  America,  the 
"nandu"  {Rhea  Americana),  and  the  ^*petise," 
or'^Darwin's  rhea  {Rhea  Dartvinii).  They  re- 
semble each  other  in  ^  form,- colour,  and  general 
habits,  but  differ  in.  size  and  .geographical*  range. 
The  nandu  is  the  larger,  and  dwells  upon  the 
wide  plains  of -La  Plata,  whereas  the  petise  is 
confined  to  the  southern  part  of- Patagonia. 

The  nandu  resembles  the  African  bird  in  form, 
and  its  dingy  brown  colour  is  not  far  from  that 
of  the  hen  ostrich.      Its  size,*  however,  is  much 
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less,  being  only*  five  feet  in  height.  The  plumes 
of  its  wings  are.  less  •beautiful  and « valuable  than 
those  of  its  -African,  cousin,  though  they  are 
also  a  -marketable .  article,  being  used  for  fly- 
brushes  and  other-  household  implements. 

The  habits  of  the  rhea  show  a  grea^  similarity 
to  those  of  the  Struthio,  and  it  is  quite  a  folly 
to  make  separate  ^genera  of  them. 

The  rhea  is -gregarious,  .polygamous,  scoops  a 
slovenly  nest  in  the  ground,  hatches  from-  twenty 
to  thirty  eggs,  scatters  many  others  around,  runs 
swiftly  when  pursued,  hisses  and  kicks  violently 
when  assailed,  and  is^shy  and  wary.  All  these 
are -habits -of  the-  ostrich.  The  rhea,  however, 
has  some^  peculiarities.  It  feeds  upon  small- fish 
cast  up  on  the  mud  banks  of  rivers,  and  on  roots 
and  grass.  It  also  takes- freely  to  the- water,  and 
can  cross  rapid  -streams  by.  swimming.  The 
gauchos  hunt  it  with  hoihJazo  andrbolas, 

Darwin's  rhea  is  less  in- size,  but  very  similar 
in  colour,  form,  and  habits.  It  also' swims  well, 
and  frequents  plains  near  ihe  coast.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  a  very  closely  ^allied  species  to^Rhea  Ameri- 
eanoj  but  a  bird  of  a  -colder,  habitat. 

The  nauda  is  not  -found  in  ,'North  America, 
6  I 
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nor  anj  species  of  bird  •aUied  tovthe  «ostrich.  In 
this  respect  Nature  has  neglected  the*  vast  desert 
plains  of « prairie-land. 

Even  in  'South  America  the  range  of  the  rhea 
is  iimited,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  'equator^ 
though  it  comes  much  farther  within  the  tropics 
than  is  generally  imagined.  It  has  lately  been 
seen  on  the  savannahs  of  the  'Madeira  Biver,  far 
to  the  north  of  the  La -Plata  plains. 

Another  cousin  of  the  ostrich  is  the  ^^emeu** 
{Dromanis  Novcb  HollandUd),  I  give  the-  clumsy 
title  of  the* closet-naturalists,  though  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  -world  why  this  bird  should"  be 
separated  from  the-genus  of  either-ostrich  or  rhea^ 
except  to  confuse  thcstudent  of  natural  history. 

In  form  and  habits  it  resembles-  both,  and  in 
colour  it  is  quite  like  the  rhea.  It  is,  however, 
a  much^  taller  bird — standing*  seven  feet-r-and  a 
full-grown  male  approaches  the^standard  of  a-  hen 
ostrich. 

It  has  all  the^  characteristics  of  the- ostrich — ^is 
gregarious, -- polygamous,  .nestles  on  the  ground, 
shy,  n«rary,  runs  swiftly,^  swims  well,-  kicks  so  as 
to  kill  a  dog  or  break  the  -leg  of  a  man,  utters 
an  odd  drumming  note,  and  lays  eggs  -nearly  as 
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large  as  thoae  of  the  ostrich,  but  of/ deep,  green 
colour.     The  eggs  of  the  rhea  are  of  a  bluish  cast. 

It  is  supposed  that,  like  the  -rhea»  there  are 
two -species  of  emeu — another  and*  smaller  one 
having  beeuTeported  as  existing  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  great- island  of- Australia. 

In  the  peninsula  of  ^Malacca  and  the  islands  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  the  ostrich  has  a  repre- 
sentative that  -differs  from  it  more  than^  either 
rhea  or  emeu.  This  is  the  -cassowary  (  Cassuarius 
cassoar).  Its  bodj  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of-  feathers  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  so  dis- 
posed as  to  present  a  hairy  appearance,  while  its 
head  and  neck-  are  naked,  the  skin  of  these  parts 
being  of  the  loveliest  -  blue-purple  and  -  scarlet 
blended  together. 

The  cassowary  •  differs  from  the  ostriches  in 
many  j-espects.  It  is  not  a^bird  of  the  desert, 
but  dwells  in -fertile  districts  and  feeds  upon  soft 
succulent  -herbage.  It  resembles  the  ostriches, 
however,  in  most  of  its-  habits.  Like  them  it 
defends  itself  by  -kicking,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
ground,  and  leaves  them  to  be-  hatched  by  the 
sun ;  is  bold  when-  assailed,  is  fleet  and-  strong, 
and  altogether  may  be  -regarded  as  -one  of<  the 
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most  •interesting  of  the  tribe,  or  of -birds  in  ge- 
neral. 

Hans  mentioned  the  *-*  apteryx,"  or' kiwi-kiwi, 
onlj  to  saj  that  there  were  two '  species  of  it 
very  much  alike,  both  natives  of-  New  Zealand, 
both  nocturnal  and^burrowing  in  their  habits ;  and 
Hans  added  that  he  did  not^regard  them  as  be- 
longing to  the. ostrich  family  at'  all,  any  more 
dian  the  ^^auks"  or  ^^  penguins."  Thus  ended  the 
talk  about  the -wingless  birds. 
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CHAPTEB  Xin. 

THE  FENNEO  ANB  THE  OSTBICH  BOOS. 

Bbfobe  retiring  to  rest,  the  young  yagers  had 
resolved  upon  a  pleasant  performance  for  the 
morrow — that  was,  a  ^  surround  "  of  the  ostriches. 
They  had  planned  it  that  Hendrik  and  Groot 
Willem  should  go-  first,  and  ride  a  large  circuii 
around,  so  as  to  get  far- beyond  the. nest.  Arend 
and  Hana  would  start  shortly  after  taking  different 
sides,  while  Elaas  and  Jan  should  cover  the 
direction  towards  the  camp.  In  this  way  the 
six,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  would 
enclose  the< birds  in  a  circle ;  and  when  the  latter 
became  alarmed  and  started  to  run,  they  were  to 
be  **  headed  "  by  whoever  was  nearest,  and  turned 
back  to  the  .opposite  side.  This  is  the  mode 
practised  by  the  South  African  hunters,  and  is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  ostrich  can  be  tired  out 
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and  run  down^  for  on  such  occasions,  if  the 
^^ surround"  be  well  managed,  the  bird  becomes 
confused,  runs  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
a4^  length  suffers  itself  to  be  captured  or  shot 
It  is  a « dangerous,  matter,  however,  tO'  approach 
too  near  the  game  even  when  "blown**  or 
wounded.  A- wounded-  ostrich  has  been  known 
to  send  the  hunter-sprawling,  and  break  a -leg  or 
an  arm,  or  a  pair  of  "ribs,  by  one  fling  of  its'  mus- 
cular'limb  I  Hans,  in  his  usual  prudent  way, 
had  cautioned  his  companions  to  beware  of  this 
danger. 

They  all  went  to  rest  with  feelings  of  pleasant 
anticipation  for  the  morrow.  They  had  high 
hopes  they  would  either  kill  oi^  capture  the  old 
cock,  and<pluck  his  snow-white 'plumes  to  add  to 
their  "trophies." 

The  only  drawback  upon  their  plans  appeared 
to  be  their  number.  They  had  doubts  whether 
six  could  surround  the  ostriches,  so  as  to  head 
and  turn  them — especially  as  of  the  six  two  were 
little  boys  mounted  on  small  ponies,  for  the 
chargers 'ridden  by  KLaas  and  Jan  were  of  this 
character. 

It   was    resolved,    however,    that    Congo    and 
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Swartboj  should  help  to  form  the  circle.  Thej 
had  no  horses^  but  both  were  active  afoot,  and 
either  could  run  quite  as  fast  as  the  ponies.  The 
one  armed  with  his*  assegais,  and  the  other  with 
his  tiny  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  they  would 
be  well  worth  a  -place  in  the .  ring ;  and  the 
ofitriches  would  thus  have^  eight,  instead  of  six, 
points  in  the- compass  closed  up -against  them. 
Add  to  this,  that  there  were  the -six  buck-dogs 
t0  4usist  them,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
their  prospect  of  capturing  the  ostriches  was 
not  so  bad. 

Sad  to  say,  their  hopes  of  a-  brilliant  day's 
sport  ended  in  -  complete  -  disappointment.  All 
their  fine  -plans  were-  frustrated  by  a  singular 
occurrence. 

A  hyena .  during  the  night  had-  stolen  into 
camp,  and  had  eaten  up  the  >girth  and-  part  of 
the-  flaps  of  JEIendrik's  saddle  ;  and'  before  the 
damage  could  be  repaired,  the  -ostriches  had 
gone  off- from  the  nest. 

They  were  still  around  it  when  the  hunters 
arose,  but  the  delay  in  mending  the  saddle  was 
fatal  to  the  plan  of  a  *'  surround."    The  morning 
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was  a  hot  saltrj  one,  and  the  birds  leaving  their 
business  to  the  ^on,  utrent  earlj,  awaj..  Just  as 
the  boys  were  mounting,  thej  saw.  them  move 
off  in  long  strides  towards  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plain. 

They  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  naked 
eye;  but  Hans  followed  them  with  his  glass, 
until  that  also  failed  to  keep  them  in  view. 

It  was  a  great -^  disappointment  to-  everybody, 
just  as  it  would  be.  to  a  -field  of*  fox-hunters, 
who,  after  getting  in|p  the  -saddle,  had  found 
themselves  driven  back  to  their- stables  by  frost 
and  snow,  Hendrik  .  was  particularly  out  of 
temper,  on  ftccount  of  the  ill  luck  that  had 
befallen  his  saddle ;  and*  if  a*  hyena  had  shown 
itself  at  that  moment,  it  would  have  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a 'bullet  into 'its  body.  AIJ  * 
the  others,  though  in  a  less  degree,  shared  Hen- 
drik's  uncomfortable  reflections. 

All  six  sat  chafing  in  their  saddles,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do. 

"Let  us  ride  out  to  the  nest,"  proposed  Arend. 

•J* At  all  events,  the. eggs  have- npt* stole  away.' 

WcjTlr  get   them,  *  and,  by  the  ^way,  I- shouldn't 
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object  to  an  omeletee  for  breakfast,"  (they  bad 
not  jet  breakfastgd):  •'*  Fm  .tired  enou^  of  yenison 
and  dry  biltong.      Wbat  say  yon?" 

"By  all  means,**  rejoined  Groot  WiUem;  "let 
us  bring  in  tbe^.  eggs,  and^  breakfast  on.  ibem — 
tbat  is,'  if  tbey*re  .  not  too  »far  .gone.  I  should 
like  an  egg  for.  breakfast  myself.  Come  on 
then!" 

"  Stop !  **  cried  Hans ;  "  stop  a  moment,  yagers ! 
Perhaps  well  not  -  be  disappointed  —  we .  may 
have  a -chase  yet.". 

Hans  had  the  glass  to  his  eye  as  he  spoke. 

"What!"  inquired  several;  '.*are  they  coming 
back?" 

Hans    made    no    repljs    for    a    moment.       He 
could  not  be  looking   after  the   ostriches.      His 
•  telescope  was    pointed    in    the  "direction   of  the 
nest.      The  birds  were-not  *th6rel 

•*It  is  -it! — it  is!  the.  very -.creature  itself!" 
exclaimed  Hans,  in  a  half-soliloquy. 

"What  it?  what,  creature?"  demanded  the 
boys. 

"The  fox!"  replied  Hans.  , 

"Whatfox?" 
•   "Why,  the  fennec — the  same  I  saw  last  night 
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— yonder  it  is,  though  you  can't  see  it  with  the 
naked  eje.  I  can  barely  make  it  out  with  the 
glass.  It  is  up  close  by  the  nest  of  the  ostriches, 
and  appears  busy  about  something." 

"  The  •  eggs,  I  warranty"  suggested  Groot 
Willem. 

"A- fox-chase!  a  fox-chase!"  exclaimed  Hen- 
drik,  partially  recovering  temper. 

''A  fox-chase ! "  echoed  Klaas  and  Jan. 

'<A  fox-chase  be  it. then,"  assented  Hans;  and 
all  six  set  their  horses  in  motion,  whistling  to 
the  buck-dogs  to  follow. 

They  headed  directly  for  the  ostriches'  nest. 
They  were  not  going  to  make  a  circuit  for  such 
an  insignificant  creature  as  the  little  fennec. 
They  knew  that  it  could  only  escape  them  by 
getting  to  a  hole,  as  they  had  dogs  that  could 
trail  and  run  it  down  go  where  it  Tirould.  It 
was  probable  that  its  burrow  was  not  very  near. 
It  had  evidently  strayed  away  from  home,  and 
<Mogged"  the  ostriches  to  their  nest^  so  as  to 
get^at  theiireggs.  Swartboy  alleged  that  such 
was  its ^  habit — that  it  was 'fonder  of ^ eggs  than 
anyoihec  food — and  that  the « eggs  of  the  great 
bird  were  its^  particular^  favourites.     That  it  was 
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constantly  roving  about  in  search  of  ostrich-nests ; 
and  as  these  are  very,  difficult,  even  for  a  fox 
to  find,  the  fennec,  when  it  suspects  that  the 
ostriches  are  laying,  wilLf  follow  them  foi>  miles 
to-<li8Coyer  the  nest— ^jnst  as'Hans  had^seen  this 
one  do. 

Swartboy  had  given  all  this  information  on 
the  preceding  night,  which,  of  course,  explained 
the  mystery- of  such  a  small .  creature  running 
upon  the  •  trail  of  the  great-  ostriches.  It  was 
not 'them,  but  their-^ggs,  it- wanted. 

Now  there  was  still  a- mystery  Swartboy  had 
not  ^explained ;  and  that  was,  how  this  animal, 
when  it  found  the  eggs,  was  able  to -get-  at 
their,  contents?  The -shell  of  the- ostrich-egg  is 
thick  and  -strong.  It  requires  a  considerable 
blow  with  some  hard  weapon  to  break  it,  and 
how  a  puny  creature,  like  the  little  fennec, 
could  effect  a  breach  was  a^mystery  to  all,  but 
especially  to  the  naturalist  Hans.  The  fennec 
was  no  stranger  to  him.  He  had  seen  many  of 
them  in  captivity.  He  knew  something  of  their 
anatomy.  He  knew  that  their  skulls  were 
destitute  of  the  ridge  in  which  the  teinporal 
muscles  are  inserted,  and  that  consequently  they 
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were  weak-jawed  animals — much  more  so  ihan 
the  common  fox.  It  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  have  broken  the  shell  of  an  ostrich-egg  with 
their  jaws.  He  knew  that  it  was  equally  im- 
possible for  them  to  effect  that  purpose  with  the 
claws  of  their  feet — the*  soles  of  which  are  coyered 
withsoflb^wool,  as  in  the^A^ctic  fox — a 'peculiarity 
considering  that  the-fennec  is  an.  inhabitant  of 
the  ^ottest^climes,  and  one  quite  ^unexplained  by 
naturalists  I 

From  the  strength  and  structure  of  the  animal, 
Hans  believed  it  could  no  more  have  got  at  the 
contents  of  an  ostrich-egg  than  it  could  have 
eaten  its  way  into  the  heart  of  a  bomb-shelL 

Swartboy  was  here  at- fault  He  only  knew 
that  it 'did' get  at  the  4;ontents,  •  white  and  yolk; 
but  how  he  had -never,  observed.  He  could  not 
tell.     He  could  not  solve  the*' mystery. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  in  doubt  about  this 
matter.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  after,  the  fennec 
himself  presented  the*8olution  before  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  the  young  yagers. 

When  they  had  ridden  up  within  some  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  nest  the  little  animal  came 
under   the  view  of  all,   and  they  pulled  up  to 
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watch  his -manoeuvres.  He  was  so  busj  about 
his  own  affairs,  that  he  had  not  perceived  their 
approach.  The  ground  was  covered  with  soft 
sand,  so  that  the  hoofs  made  no  noise,  and  with 
all  his  keen  sense  of  hearing — for  he- possesses 
that  in -proportion  to  his-larga  ears — ^he  had  not 
caught  a- sound.  He  was  hard  at  work,,  and 
never  looked  towards  them.  In  fact,  he  was  seen  to 
raise  his  head  at  intervals,  and  look  towards  the 
point  whither  the  ostriches  had  gone,  and  all  his 
gazing  was  in  that  direction.  The  party  had, 
therefore,  a  good  view  of  the  animal  without 
being  observed  bj  him;  and  they  watched  his 
manoeuvres  with  interest. 

Swartboy  and  the  KaflSr  held  the-  dogs  in  their 
leashes,  and  all^remained-silent  as  statues. 

Now  what  was  the  little  fennec  doing? 

At  first  the  spectators  were-  puzzled  to  make 
out,  but  presently  all  was.  explained. 

When  they  first  saw  him  he  was  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards  from  the  nest,  and  going  farther 
from  it,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where  the 
hunters  had  halted.  His  tail  was  towards  them, 
and  the  fore-part  of  his  body  appeared  to  be 
rused   as    if  his   paws  ^rested   upon .  something. 
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This  something  was  seen  to  be  an  ostrich's 
egg.  He  was  •'pushing  it,  before  him  along  the 
ground,  using  his  feet  ^iltematelj,  and-  forcing  the 
egg  to  turn.  This  action  was  similar. to  that  of 
some  unfortunate-fellow  on  the*  tread-mill,  except 
thai  it  was  voluntary  on  the  -part  of  the  fennec. 

Now  why  was  he -rolling  tha  egg?  Did  he 
mean  to  transport  it  in  that  way  to  his  burrow  ? 
It  would  have  been  an  -arduous  task,  as  it  was 
not  likely  his  *  subterranean  dwelling  was  any- 
where in  that  neighbourhood. 

But  he  had  no  -  such  *  design.  His  intention 
was  to  eat  his -breakfast  on  that  very,  spot,  or 
at  all  events  yery  near  it;  and  the  spectators 
soon  saw  where  his 'table  was  to  be  -spread,  for 
some  of  them  now  remembered  an  odd- story  they 
had  heard  of  the-caama,  and  already  suspected 
his  design. 

About  three  or  four  yards  from  his-  snout  lay 
a  stone.  It  was  a*  boulder  of  small  dimensions, 
some  "twelve  inches  in  height,  but  quite  large 
enough  for  therfennec's  purpose.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  a -purpose  with  this  stone,  for  he 
was  rolling  the  egg*  directly  towards  it. 

Those  who  had  guessed  his- design  were  not 
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disappointed.  When  his  snout* was  within  about 
three  'feet  of  the  stone,  the  fennec  made  a«  sudden 
rush  forward,  carrying  the  jegg  along  bj  a>  rapid 
motion  of  his  feet,  (until  the  hard  shell  came  in 
contact  with  the  Jiarder-  rock.  A  i*  crash '-  reached 
the  ears  of  the  hunters,  and,  looking  attentively, 
they  saw  that  the  egg  was«broken  into  ''smithe- 
reens!** 

The  breakfast  of  the  fennec  was  now-  before 
him,  and  he  at  once  set  about -eating  it,  but  the 
hunters  were* hungry  too,  their  patience  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  spurring  their  horses 
and  letting  slip  the  dogs,  they  galloped  forward. 

It  was  a  <>8hort-  run  for  a-  fox  to.  give.  The 
creature  had  hardly  made  good  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards,  before  the  buck -dogs,  threw  him; 
and  it  was  just  as  much  as-Swartboy  could  do, 
aided  by  his  .jambok  of-  hippopotamus -hide,  to 
save  his- beautiful- skin- from  their  jaws. 

The  eggs  were  soon  collected.  Those  in  the 
nest  had  "  gone  too  far,**  as  Groot  Willem  had 
feared:  some  contained  chicks,  and  others  were 
addled.  But  of  the  ones  scattered  about  several 
turned  out  quite-  fresh,  so  that  the  hunters  had 
omelette  for  -breakfast,  as  they  had  wished. 
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Swartboj  showed  them  how  to  cook  the  eggs 
4o  perfection.  This  mode  was  to  set  one  end  in 
the  ashes,  break  a  hole  in  the  other,  and  then 
with  a  little  stick  keep  stirring  the  contents  until 
thej  were  sufficiently  broiled.  That  is  an^  ome- 
lette of«  ostrich-eggs. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  BLAUW-BOKS. 


Apter  all,  the  young  yagers  were  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  a  chase.  K  the  fox  of  South  Africa 
gives  but  poor  sport,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
animals,  neither  so  weak-limbed  nor  short-winded ; 
and  one  of  this  kind  it  was  their  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  on  that  same  day,  and  almost  within  the 
hour. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mokhaJa  grove  from 
that  on  which  the  ostriches  had  been  observed, 
lay  a  wide  open  plain.  It  was  not  a  desert, 
although  it  approached  so  near  to  one, — separated 
firom  it  only  by  a  belt  of  timber.  It  was  a  prairie 
or  natural  meadow,  the  grass — perhaps  from  con- 
trast with  the  broad  brown  expanse  on  the  other 
side — having  an  extremely  fresh  green  look. 
It  was  a  large  plain,  though  not  limitless  to 
6  K 
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the  view.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  wood 
of  the  giraffe-acacia^  or  '<  cameel-doorns,"  bounding 
the  horizon;  and  several  clumps  of  these  trees, 
with  their-  umbrella-like  heads  and  feathery  fronds 
of  pale  green,  stood  isolated  upon  the  plain, 
giving  the  scene  altogether  an^nteresting  aspect. 

A  very  park^  appeared  this  *  plain,  with  wide 
open  pastures  between  its  groves  and-  coppices, 
many  of  which  were  of  suah  regular  forms  that 
one  would  have  fancied  they  had  been  planted  to 
adorn  it. 

So  lordly  a  park,  such  rich  pastures,  could  not 
be  untenanted;  nor  were  they.  There  was  no 
mansion,  no  house,  not  a  trace  of  a  human  being 
to  be  seen,  but  for  all  that  the  plain  had  its 
denizens.  Many  forms'  could  be  •distinguished 
upon  or  around  it,  both  of^winged  and  wingless 
creatures.  Birds  and  •  quadrupeds  of  rare  and 
beautiful  kinds  ^made  this- fair  scene,  their  home. 

Over  its  green  sward  stalks  the  '2  secretary," 
the « true  vserpent-eater,  hunting  among  the  grass 
for  his  glittering  prey.  Even  without  using  his 
wings,  he  need  not  fear  any  of  the  •  crouching 
camivora,  as  his  long  legs- suffice  to  carry  him 
far  beyond  reach  of  either -hyena,  •  jackal,  wild 
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dog,*  guepard,  or  leopard.  Swift  is  he,  almost  as 
the  great  ostrich  itself, — so  swift  as  to  have  earned 
from  the  Arabs  the  •  amgular^  sobriqueC  of  the 
"Devil's  horse." 

Not  far  off  another-iall  bird  stands  erect  upon 
the  plain,  but  of  verj  different  character  and  habits. 
This  is  the  '.'pauw**  or  "wild  peacock," — a  pea- 
cock onlj  in  the  phraseology  of  the  boors,  for  the 
bird  is  ar  bustard,  and  the  largest  of  his  tribe — the 
Otis'kori^ 

Running  from  copse  to  copse,  or  feeding  over 
the  plain,  maj  be  seen  flocks  of  the  pearly 
guinea-fowl  {Numidd  meleagris),  whose  constant 
chattering « grates. harshly  on  the  ear,  resembling 
the  metallic  clanking  of- machinery,  or  the  sharp- 
ening of  a -hundred,  saws. 

From  tree  to  tree  flutter  gaudy  parrots,  green 
pigeons,  and  soft  cooing  doves,  and  over  flowery 
shrubs  flit  numerous  species  of  tiny  ."honey- 
suckers," — the  African^representatives  of  the  hum- 
ming-birds. Some  trees  carry  the*  pensile  nests 
of  the- weaver-bird  {Ploceus),  hanging  from  their 
branches  like  large  fruits,  while  many  of  the 
cameel-dooms  are  loaded  with  the  vast  thatch-like 
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republican  dwellings  of  the  sociable  grosbeak 
{Loxia  socio). 

But  birds  are  not  the  only  tenants  of  this  fair 
scene.  Quadrupeds,  as*  bright  and  beautiful  as 
they,  haunt  its  verdant,  glades,  or -repose  under 
the  grateful-shadow  of  its -acacia-groves. 

In  a  few  hours'  ride  one  might  see  graceful 
antelopes  of  many*  species.  The  nimble*  springbok 
— th&  gazelle  of  South  Africa — might  bcf  observed 
trooping  over  the* sward,  or  bounding  high  in 
air-either  in*sport  or  alarm — the  orange  "harte- 
beest,"  and  the  purple  ^  sassabye,"  might  be  seen 
— the  shaggy-maned  eccentric*  gnoo,  scouring 
the  plain  in  circles — droves  of-quaggas,  or  of 
the  still  more  beautiful  ^' zebra  of  the  plains" 
(  Eguus  BurcheUii),  Might  be  seen  too,  crouching 
around  the  copses,  the -leopard,^  fair  but  fearful 
to -look  upon;  and  still  more  fearful  to-  behold 
the  tawny  tyrant  of  the  scene -^  the  lion. 

All  these  creatures,  and  many  more  of  equal 
interest,  might  come  under  the.  eye  of  the  traveller 
or  hunter  during  a  single  •  day's  •  ride  through 
that  wild  domain. 

Thus  full  of  life,   what  a    contrast   did    this 
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beautiful  meadow  present  to  the  monotonouB  waste 
of  wilderness,  that  stretched  away  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the' grove  to  the  far  horizon  I 

Baulked  in  their  projected  '^surround"  of  the 
ostriches  —  disappointed  by  the  "poor  sport" 
which  the  fox  had  afforded,  the  hunter  boys 
were  determined  not  to  be  ."choused"  out  of 
a  chase.  Some  sort  of  one  they  would  have,  if 
it  were  only  a  brush  after  ^springboks,  for  these, 
they  knew,  they  could  find- at. any  time.  They 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  fine  plain — 
the  edge  of  which  came  up  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  camp.  They  had  pastured  their 
cattle  there  on  the  evening  before;  and  con- 
jectured that  it  must  be  the  *  haunt  of  many 
kinds  of-  game.  For  this  reason  they  now  resolved 
upon  making  an  ^excursion  to  tha^  quarter,  to 
hunt  whatever  might'turn*  up. 

They  came  to  this » determination,  only  after 
their  return  -from  the-  ostriches'  nest ;  but  as  they 
had  made  up  their^  minds  to  it-  before  eating 
breakfast,  they  did  not  off'saddle,  but  kept  their 
horses  ready  for  being -mounted. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  they  took  once 
more  to  their  saddles  and  rode  off,  the  buck-dogs 
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following  at  the  heels  of  their  horses.      Cong^ 
and  Swartboj  stayed  by  the  camp. 

They  had  not  far  to  go,  before  coming  in  view 
of  their  game;  and^rare  -game  that  was. 

They  were  scarce  yet  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
camp,  and  just  about  to  ride  out  from  the  timber, 
when  Hendi*ik,  in  the  advance,  suddenly  reined  up 
his  horse,  making  a-sign  for  the^  others  to^  do  the 
same.  All  pulled  up  in  a  •  breath,  and  sat  in 
their  saddles,  gazing  out  through  the  leaves. 
Though  still  within  the  shadow  of  the  grove, 
all  had  a  good  view  of  the  open  plain ;  and 
before  them  was  a^sight  that  would  have*  warmed 
the- hearts  o^  older  hunters  ,than  they. 

Out  upon  the  plain,  and  directly  Ir  front  of 
them,  was  a  herd,  of-  noble  -antelopes.  They  were 
neither  -  gnoos,  nor  springboks,  nov  hartebeests, 
nor  any  of  the*  common  kinds  that  the  party  had 
already-met  with,  and  had-hunted  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  they  were  of  a -species  that  none  of 
the  six  had  -ever  seen  before,  and  they  only  knew 
them  to  be^  antelopes  from  the.  make  of  their 
bodies,  the  shape  of  their,  horns,  and  other 
points  rcharacteristic  of  these  animals. 

They  were- antelopes  of-large^  sLee,  -  standing 
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nearly  .four  feet  high,  having  ^Mbre-shaped  home 
curving  gentlj  backward  and  ringed  to  within 
six  inches  of  their  tips.  Their  general  colour 
was  ashj-grej,  tinged  with -raven^'blue — the  blue 
tint  being  caused  bj  the  deep  black -colour  of 
the  skin  shining  through  the  hair. 

Although  none  of  the  partj  had  ever  seen  such 
antelopes  before,  Hans,  and  also  the  hunters  Hen- 
diik  and  Groot  Willem,  guessed  wliat^kind  they 
were.  They  were  of  a  *kind  that  once- ranged 
the^Graaf  Beinet,  and  even  as  far  south  as  the 
Cape  itself,  though  there  they  were- never  common. 
That  was  long  before  .any  of- the  young  yagers 
had  ever  fired  a^gun  or. mounted  a  horse,  but 
as  these  remembered  having -heard  their  fathers 
talking  of -this -animal — of  its«blue  colour,  of  its 
long  curving  thorns,  of  its  fine  outline  of  form, 
as  well  as  bold^  fierce  character — they  recognised 
those  before  them  by  the  >  descriptions  they  had 
heard.  They  could  be  no  other  ihajor  blue-buchsy 
ot'blauw'boks  in  the  ianguage^  of  the  boors. 

Hans,  after  eyeing  them  a  moment,  gave  this 
as  his  opinion.  The  species  was  ther  blauw-bok, 
the  -Aigoeerui  leueophea  of -modem  systematists. 
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Now  of  the  group  of  antelopes  to  which  the 
general  name  Aigocerus  has  been  given  there  are 
five  species — all  large  noble  animals,  and  all 
inhabitants  of  Sonth  Africa,  and  particularly  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Great  Orange  River. 

First,  there  is  the  "water-buck"  {Aigocerus 
eUipsiprt/mntis)y  which  stands  nearly- four  feet  in 
height,  is  of  bluish  grey  colour,  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers,  takes  the  water  freely — whence 
its  ^trivial  >  name — swims  well,  is  bold,  fierce, 
strong,  and«dangerous,  when  bayed  or  wounded. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  "takhaitze"  (Aigocerus 
barhatus\  nearly  as-lafge  as  the.  water-buck,  but 
distinguished  by  a  long -beard  and  mane.  The 
character  of  the  >  water-buck  for  fierceness  and 
daring  also  belongs  to  the'takhaitze,  and  both 
are « swift  runners.  The-  latter,  however,  is  less 
attached  to  the-  water,  and  frequents  a  hilly 
region,  browsing*  goat-like  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
acacia. 

The  third  of  this  genus  is  the  '"roan  antelope" 
{Aigocerus  equinus\  a  strong. fierce  animal,  with 
horns  curving  ^backwards  as  in  the  -  blue-buck, 
bat  thicker,  and  more  rapid  in  the  curve.    It  is 
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an  antelope  not  of  the  plains,  bat  a  dweller  in 
the  hilly  region. 

The  *<<able  antelope  **  (Aigocertu  niger)  is 
bj  far  the  most  ^beautiful  animal  of  the  group. 
It  is  not  manj  years  since  this  antelope  was 
made  known  to  science,  having  been-  discovered 
in -South  Africa  by  a  keen- British  "sportsman. 
It  is  one  of  the-  largest  of  the  race,  standing 
four  ^eet^six  inches  in  height,  and.  carrying  a 
pair  of-scimetar-shaped  horns  over -three  feet  in 
length.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  glossy-  black  or 
sable — whence  its-specific,  appellation — though  it 
is  white  -  underneath  with  white  markings  about 
the  •-head  and  .neck.  '  None  of  the  antelopes  of 
this  group  are  of  common  -  occurrence  even  in 
their  -native  haunts.  None  of  the  species  can 
be  called*  gregarious — that  is,  they  do  not  appear 
in  large  herds,  like  the  springboks,  gnoos,  harte- 
beests,  or  bonteboks — though  small  troops  of  less 
than  a  dozen — familes  in  fact — may  be  seen 
together.  Oftener  they  are  met  with  in  pairs, 
or  single  individuals,  and  they  are  all  scarce  in 
the  regions  they  inhabit  when  compared  with 
the  vast  herds  of  the  more  social  kinds. 
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The  blue-buck*^  is  now  one  of  the  ver^  rarest 
of  the  'group,  so  much  so  that  some  naturalists 
belieye  it  to  be « extinct.  That  is  -not  likely. 
Africa  is  »  large  country. 

Now  all  this  information  was-  furnished  by 
philosopher  rHans.  He  did  not-  offer  it  just  then 
— that  is,  when  they  came  in^  sight  of  the  herd 
of  blue-bucks;  though  he  would,  likely-^ enough, 
had  the  others  been  inclined  to  listen  to  him. 

But  they  were  -not.  The  hunters  Hendrik  and 
Groot  Willem  were  gazing  with  eyes  wide  open, 
^dmiring-the  beautiful -proportions  of  the  blauw- 
boks,  which  promised  them  a  glorious- run. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

▲  BRUSH  AFTEB  THE  BLUE-BUCKS. 

As  aJreadj  stated,  there  were  seven  antelopes  in 
the  herd.  One,  an  old- buck,  lai^er  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  having  horns  over  three  feet  long, 
was  in  the  -advance  acting  as-  leader.  When 
first  observed,  they  were  .approaching  the  grove 
of  mokhalas — perhaps  to  reach  thewater  by  the 
spring.  So  thought  the  -yagers,  and  held  a 
hurried  consultation  about  it,  as  they  watched 
the  advance  of  the  animals.  Hurried  it  was, 
and  abruptly  terminated,  for  before  they  could 
come  to  any  definii!e  plan  of  action,  one  of  the 
buck-dogs,  a  young  and  half-trained  animal,  sprang 
forward  out  of  cover,  and  opened  his-  bay  right 
in  the  faces  of -the 'antelopes. 

The  whole  seven  Js^heeled  round  in  theif  tracks, 
and,  obedient  to  a  snorting,  signal  of  the  leader. 
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started  back  in   the    direction    thej    had    come, 
going  at  top  speed. 

Of  course  all  idea  o£  stratagem  was  foiled  hj 
the  unexpected -behaviour  of' the.  dog.  A  straight 
tail-on-end  chase  was  the  only  •  course  left  the 
hunters  to  follow ;  and,  pljing  the*  spur,  all  the 
six  shot  out  of  the  timber,  and  rode  *-^view  halloo" 
over  the  open  plain. 

A  splendid  chase  it  was  fo?  several  minutes — 
the- seven  blue-bucks  in.  advance,  the  dogs  in  the 
middle,  and  the  "field"  following  in  the-  rear. 
A  splendid 'chase,  indeed! 

But  only  for  ar  few  .minutes  did .  dogs,  hunters, 
and  game,  maintain  these>relative.  positions.  The 
horsemen  spread- first.  The  ponies  of  Klaas  and 
Jan  fell  to  the  rear,  and  were  sooa  distanced. 
Then  lagged  the  philosopher. Hans,  whose  cob, 
though  steady  under  fire  and  a  good  roadster, 
was  no  hunter;  and,  next,  the  handsome  Arend, 
— ^who  might  have  taken  a  better  place,  for  his 
steed  was  a  good  one.  But  Arend  cared  but  little 
for  hunting,  and  less  for  hard  riding  under  a  hot 
sun ;  and  having  permitted  himself  to  get  so  far 
behind  that  the  view  of  the  chase  was  no  longer 
interesting,  he  reined  up  under  the   shade  of  a 
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cameel-doorD,  and  commenced  faimiDg  himself 
with  the  gauntlet  of  his  military  gloye  I 

There  were-two,  however,  who  still-rode  to  the 
dogs  with  the  keen  ardour  of  sportsmen -^Hendrik 
andirGroot  Willem ;  and  from  a  feeling  of  rivalry, 
as  already  hinted  at,  each  was  determined  to  be 
in -at  the  death. 

Both  were  well  mounted,  though  very  dissi- 
milarly. The  horse  that  Hendrik  rode  was  a 
beautiful  coal-black,  of  medium  size,  with  a  dash 
of  the  Jd'ab  in  him — just  enough  to  make  of  him 
what  is  termed  a  **  hunter," — a -breed  the  finest 
in  ^Jie -world,  and  for  all- purposes,  excepfr  race- 
course  gambling^  finep-even  than  the -Arabian  itself. 

Groot  Willem's  horse  differed  -widely  from  this 
kind;  and  the  same  description  that  ha»  been 
given  of  Groot  Willem,  or  one  very  similar, 
would  answer  for  -hi^  steed. 

In  size  he  bore  the  same  proportion  to  Hen- 
drik's  hunter  that  his  rider  bore  to  Hendrik — 
that  is,  he  was  a  full  half  bigger;  but  his  own 
members  were  out  of  all  proportion  with  each 
other. 

His  body  was  flat  and-  gaunt,  and  his  limbs 
long  and  bony.     His  neck  also  was  of  an  immense 
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length,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  curve ; 
and  his  head  was  angular  and  ^' bumpy,**  like 
that  of  a  giraffe.  He  had  other  points  of  simi- 
larity to  this  singular-  quadruped,  in  his  rough 
awkward  gait,  and  long-stumped  4hin-haired  tail ; 
and  the  young-* yagers,  in  -view  of  these  re- 
semblances, had  jocosely  ^christened  him  "  Groot- 
Eameel"  (Great  Camel).  He  was  about  as  ugly 
a  horse-  as  could  have  been  found  in  all  the  land 
of  the  boors ;  and  yet  his  owner,.  Groot  WiUem, 
would  not  have  exchanged  him  for  the  handsomest 
horse  in- Africa. 

Notwithstanding  his  ugliness,  he  was  a  good 
horse.  In  jockey  phrase,  ''a  bad  'un  to  look  at, 
a  good  'im  to  go."  Groot  Willem  was  no  man  for 
appearances.  He  liked  -  performance  better  than 
promise ;  and  the  *i Great  Camel"  was  the  type  of 
that-  idea — he  promised  *  nothing,  but  performed 
amazingly.  Many  a  qui^ga,  and  wildebeest,  and 
sassabye,  had  he  ridden  down;  many  a  staunch 
buck-dog  had  he  tired  out  and  passed  in  the 
chase  vrith  the  heavy  weight  of  Groot  Willem 
on  his  back.  No  wonder  the.  latter  felt  a  high 
regard  for  his  well-trained  hunting  horse. 

Hendrik  had  an  equal  affection  for  his  beautifttl 
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black;  and  as  no  opportunity  had  yet  offered  of 
a  fair  trial  between  the  two  steeds,  a  good  deal 
of  talk  had  passed  about  their  respective  merits 
as  regarded  speed  and  "bottom."  On  the  question 
of.  beauty  nothing  could  be  said.  Hendrik  had 
the  ^advantage  there;  and  eyen-  Groot  Willem 
acknowledged  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sneered 
at  Ma^. being  considered  a  "merit"  in  a  horse. 

The  chase  of  the  blauw-boks  seemed  to  offer  the 
chance  of  a- fair  trial.  The  animals  had  taken 
across  the  open  plain,  which  would .  lead  the 
hunters  several -miles  at  least,  as  the  game  was 
not  one  to  be  -run  down  in  a-  hurry.  In  a  ride 
like  that  before  them,  it  would  be- seen  which 
backed  the- best  steed. 

Both  riders  were- determined  to  make  the  most 
of  their-  horses.  Both  were  ovary  hunters,  and, 
instead  o£  dashing  forward  at  -break-neck  speed, 
it  could  be -seen  that  each  was  -^<  going  cunning," 
and  saving  their- steeds  for  the  final  burst.  Hen- 
drik felt  that  in  -speed  for  a  -mile  or  two  he 
could  have  headed  the  "Camel"  easily  enough. 
But  the  bucks  had  got  a  good  start,  and  it  was 
not  likely  he  could  4>vertake  them-  within  that 
distance.      He  held  up,- therefore,  riding  gently, 
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lest  in  the  end  the  great  horse  of  his  rival  might 
come  out  too  strong  for  him. 

For  some  distance  the  two  galloped  *^  cheek  bj 
jowl,"  the  dogs  far  in  the* advance,  and  the  bucks 
still  running  together  'before  them.  The  latter 
did  not  seek  to  ^escape  into  the  'bushes,  though 
thej  passed  -near  -several  'large  copses.  They 
kept  in  the -open  plain,  in  a  course  nearly  direct 
Stag -like  they  were  running  for  some <>  water —as 
antelopes  of  iho' aigocerine  group  habitually  do. 

But  the  dogs  did  -  not "  husband  their,  speed, 
some  of  them  were  young  and. foolish,  although 
very  ^ swift;  and  before  the  bucks  had  passed 
over  a  mile  of  ground,  two  or  three  of  their 
canine  pursuers  pushed  them  so  closely  that  the 
herd  broke,  and  the.  antelopes,  in  their  terror, 
forsook  each  'Other,  and  ran  ^Idly  in.  various 
directions. 

The  character  of  the  hunt  was  now  quite 
altered.  The  pack  split  up- Just  as  the  game  had 
done,  each  dog  following  the^  antelope  that  seemed 
nearest  him,  and  in  a  few. moments  the  chase 
was  scattered  all>over  the  plain. 

The  two  hunters  had  now  a  choice,  whether  each 
should  pursue  a  separate  game,  or  both  take  after 
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the  same.  But  neither  .thought  for  a  moment  of 
separating  from  the  other,  except  hj-heading  him. 
The  spirit  of-nvahy,  though  jiilent,  was  strongly 
felt  b^^both.  Even  the  verj  horses  seemed  to  be 
actuated  bj  a.  similar- feeling,  eyeing  each  other 
askance,  as  they  galloped  side  by  side! 

The  antelope  that  both  were  determined  to 
follow  was  easily  selected  from  the  rest.  The 
old  buck  that  hitherto  led  the  herd  had  now 
gone  off  by  himself,  followed  by  a  pair  of  the 
staunchest  dogs.  Bis  "horns  were  the-  meteors 
that  'gleamed  in  the  eyes  of -oar  hunters,  and 
beckoned,  them  on. 

Without  exchanging  a  word  with  each  other, 
both  rode  after  the  buck. 
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•    CHAPTER  XVI. 

GROOT  WILLEM  GETS  ▲  TUMBLE. 

The  chase  was  now  one  ofr  exceeding  interest, 

and  had  become  a  simple -trial  of  ^peed  between 

horses,,  dogs,  and  j,ntelope.      The  buck  had  kept 

on  in  a  direct  line,  when  the  others  broke  away 

from  him.     He  had  been/oremost  at  the,  time,  and 

had  no  need  to-  turn  out  of  his  /course.      Besides 

he  knew  where  %M,  was-  running  to.     Terror  had 

JhJU 
driven  the  others  out  of  their  senses,  and  they 

had  fled  -without-  design,  while  the  old  buck,  not 

losing  his  "presence  of  mind,"  kept  on   for  the 

water. 

A  dark  belt  seen  ahead  was  a  forest  fringing 

some   stream  or  river.     That  was   the   point  he 

was  making  for,  but  a  wide  plain  must  b6  crossed 

before  he  could  wet  his  hoof  in  any  water.     Over 

this  plain  now  swept  the  chase. 
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Oddly  enough,  the  two  dogs  that  htA  chosen  the 
back  for  their  game  were  'rival  dogs — that  is, 
each  hunter  was  owner  of -one  of  them,  and 
regarded  him  as  a  iavourite ;  and  all- three  kinds, 
dogs,  horses,  and  riders,  seemed  to  be  4>n  their 
mettle,  and  were  doing  their  wery-  best. 

Do  not  fancy  there  was  any  -ill-feeling  between 
Groot  Willem  and  Hendrik.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
Each  loved  his  horse  and  his.  dog,  and  wished 
them  to  excel — each  had  his  hunter  reputation  at 
stake  in  the  result — and  each  had  resolved  upon 
carrying  the  head  and  horns  of  that-blue-buck 
in  triumph-  to  the  camp  I 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  no  *^  bad 
blood"  between  the  boys.     Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Beautifully  the -buck  ran.  Lightly  he  leaped 
over  the  turf,  his  limbs  at  each  spring  stretching 
to  an  almost  horizontal  line,  with  head  high  in  air 
and  horns  curving  backward  to  his  flanks.  Well 
and-beaulifully  he-  ran ! 

Sometimes  he  gained  on  his  pursuers,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  favoured  his  hoofs;  but 
again  the  strong  buck-dogs  howled  upon  his  heels, 
and  the  hunters  galloped  but  a  hundred  yards 
behind  him.     The  blue  of  his  back  soon  changed 
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to  a  deeper  tint,  as  the  sweat  poured  through  his 
sable  skin,  and  the  froth  in  large  flakes  clouted 
his  neck  and*  shoulders.  His  .red  tongue  hung 
dripping  from  his  'jaws,  and  the  hunters-  might 
have  heard  his  hard  breathing  but  for  the  panting 
of  their  own  steeds. 

Five -miles  did  they  go  in  thafr  wild  gallop — 
five  miles  without  Rawing  rein  or  changing  pace! 

The  woods  were  near — perhaps  the  water  I  The 
buck  would  gain  them  if >  not  hard  pressed — there 
might  be  a  deep  reach  of  some4arge  river — the 
blauw-bok  can- swim  like  a"  duck — he  would 
plunge  in — they  could- not -follow — they  would 
lose  him! 

With  such  fears  the  hunters  spurred  their 
horses  for  a  final  burst.  Their  speed  had  proved 
nearly  ^  equal.  Now  was  the  time  to  try  their 
"bottom." 

Both  shot  forward  at  the  fresh  touch  of  the 
steel;  but  at  the -second  or- third  spring  the  ground 
under  >the  "Great  Camel"  gave^  way,  and  the 
huge  horse  with  his  heavy,  rider  rolled,  headlong 
to  the. earth! 

He  had  broken  through  the-4)urrow>  of  the 
aard-vKjlf!" 
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Hendrik,  who  had  shot  a  little  ahead,  heard 
the  confused  noise  -behind,  and,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  saw  jGrroot  Willem  and  the  <<  Camel" 
struggling  together-  oyer  the ,  turf.  A  more 
attractive  i>bject,  however,  was  in  •  front  of  him 
— the  panting  buck  —  and  without  making  halt, 
or  staying  to  inquire  whether  his  fellow-hunter 
was  hurt — a -pardonable  -neglect  among  sportsmen 
— he  pressed  his  -wearied— horse  still  forward 
and  onward. 

In  five  minutes  after,  the  buck  stood  to  bay 
hy  the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  the  dogs  rushed 
up  and-sprang  at  him.  It  was  a. fatal  spring,  for 
one  of  .them — the  -favourite  of  Groot  Willem. 
The  luck  was .  against  him,  as  it  had  gone 
against  his  master.  A  single  f'gowl"  came 
from  his  throbt,  as  he  was  flung-  back  off  the 
sharp  ^  horns  of  the  antelope.  It  was  th»  last 
note  he -ever  uttered,  for  in  a  moment  more  he 
had  kicked  his-last  kick,  and -lay  lifeless  upon 
the  plain! 

And  very  likely  Hendrik's  -favourite  would 
have  shared  the  same- fate;  but  his  master  at 
this  moment  riding  near, -caused  the- blue-buck 
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a  fresh  alarm,  and  he  broke. bay,  and  dashed  into 
the  bushes  followed  by  the  dog. 

Hendrik  now  lost  sight  of  the  jchase,  though 
he  could  hear  the  breaking  .branches,  as  the 
strong  antelope  made  his  way  through  the  thicket^ 
and  the  ba3ring  of  the  ^og  still-  told  him  the 
direction  in  which  the  game  was -going. 

Putting  his  horse  to  a  more  moderate  pace, 
he  followed  through  the  bosch^  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  expected  every  .moment  to  hear  the 
hound  bark,  the  signal  that  the  buck  had  again 
stood  to  bay,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.    No  such  •sound -reached  his  ears. 

He  began  to  think  that  the -buck  was  lost, 
and  that,  after  all  the  -chances  in  his. favour,  he 
would  return  to  .camp  with  no  -better  story  to 
tell  than  his-  rival.  He  was  becoming  exceedingly 
chagrined  with  the  turn  things  had  taken,  when, 
to  his  further  chagrin,  he  heard  a- loud  plunge, 
as  of  some  heavy  .object  Jfalling  into- deep  water. 
He  knew  it  was  tha  buck.  Another-  plunge! 
— that  was  the*  dog. 

There  was  a  jriver  ahead — the  antelope  had 
taken  to  it,  and  would  now  •escape  to  a  -certainty. 
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The  water  seemed  -near — there  was  bxk  open 
track  that  led  in  ^hat  direction.  Perhaps  he 
might  he  in  'time.  Perhaps  he  might  get  to 
the  bank  before  the  buck  could  -reach  the.  opposite 
shore.  A  ballet  from  hi&  rifle  might  jet  secure 
the  game. 

Without  hesitating  a  moment  he  again  spurred 
his  horse,  and  galloped  down  the  -hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  water. 

There  was  a -river,  and  in  a.  few  seconds' 
time  Hendrik  was  on  its  -bank.  He  had  arrived 
at  a  place  where  the  water  was  deep  and  the 
current  still,  but  the  rippling  wave  on  the 
surface  guided  him.  Two  objects  were  seen  above 
the  ^surface  moving  u-apidlj,  across.  Thej  were 
the  horns  .of  the  -buck  and  the  ..head  of  the 
buck-dog  I 

Hendrik  had  no  -time  to  alight.  Before  he 
could  steady  his  horse,  the  blauw-bok  had  got 
out  of  the  water,  and  was  climbing  up  the 
opposite  bank.  There  was  just .  time  for  a 
hurried  shot.  The  broad  ^ack  of  the  antelope 
offered  a  fair  mark,  and  the  next  moment  a. tuft 
of  the  hair  near  the^pine,  was  -seen  to-  fly  up 
like  a  epark^  while  a  red   stream  spouted 'from 
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the  ^spot     The  crack  of  a  rifle  .exphiined  this 
phenomenon ;  and  before  its  echoes  had  died  away, 
the  antelope  came. tumbling  down  the  slope,  and 
lay  motionless  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  horns  were^Hendrik's! 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

A   TOUOH    8TBUGOLB. 

Thb  horns  were^Hendrik's ! 

So  thought  ^endrik,  when,  at  the-  crack  of  hiB 
rifle,  he  saw  the  hack  .roll  backward  down  the 
bank  into  the  very- jaws  of  the  buck-dog. 

He  was  mistaken,  howeyer — as  he  had  reason 
to  think  the  jnoment  after — when  the-  antelope^ 
instead  of  lying  still  where  it  had  fallen,  rose  to 
its  feet  again,  beat  off  the  dog  with  its. horns, 
and  springing  over  him,  once  more -plunged  into 
the  river!  The  dog  bounded -after,  and,  swimming 
faster  than  the.  antelope,  overtook  it-  near  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  seizing  it  by  the  quarters 
as  he  got  Jvnthin  reach.  The  strong,  buck  soon 
shook  him  off,  and  turning  short  upon  his  per- 
secutor, struck  at --him  in  the,  water.  Two  or 
three  times  the  hound  was  jinder  its-  horns,  but 
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the  water  ^yielding  saved  Hendrik'a  favourite  from 
destruction,  although  more  than  once  he  was  forced 
under  the  surface. 

This  struggle  was  kept  up  for  some  moments. 
The  river  ran  -red,  blood  pouring  from  the^  wound 
of  the  'bullet,  as  well  as  from  the-  flanks  of  the 
antelope,  -  lacerated  bj  the  tusks  of  his.  canine 
assailant  The  blood  of  the  hound  also*  helped 
to  colour  the  current — for  the  sharp*  horns  of  the 
buck  had  been  used  to  some  purpose,  and  several 
gashes  appeared  in  the  hide  of  the  dog,  from 
which  the  crimson  flood  streamed  .copiously. 

Affcer  delivering  his  fire,  Hendrik  had^  alighted, 
not  with  the  intention  of  reloading,  but  merely 
to  secure  his. prize,  which,  as  he  ^supposed,  had 
been  finished  by  the -shot.  He  was  about  tying  his 
bridle  to  a  branch ;  but,  before  he  hadr  succeeded 
in  making  a. knot,  the  renewed  struggle  on  the 
opposite  bank,  followed  by  the.  plunge,  caused 
him  suddenly  to  drop  the  <f  eins  and  again  Jay  hold 
of  his  rifle. 

He  loaded  with  all  haste,  and  ran  forward  to 
the  bank. 

There  was  a- fringing  of  willow -bushes  along 
the  edge  of  the  river.      In  the  saddle  Hendrik 
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had  been  able  to,  look  oyer^them^  and  at  that 
elevation  commanded  a^view  of  the  water.  Afoot 
he  could  not  see  it,  except  u)bscarel7 -through  the 
tops  of  the  willows.  He  could  onlj^ee  that  the 
water  was  waving  with -eddies  and- covered  with 
frothj  bubbles.  He  could  hear  that  a  struggle  was 
going  on  between -buck  and*  buck-dog,  but  the 
combatants  had  got  ^lose  in  to  the  willows,  and 
the  leaves  prevented  Hendrik-from  seeing- either 
of  them. 

At  one  place  there  was  a  break  in  the  willows, 
where  the  bank  sloped  downward  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  was  a  mere -pathway,  made  bj  wild 
animals  in  going  to  drink.  On  both,  sides  of  it 
the  bushes  grew  thick,  forming  a- narrow  lane 
or  alley. 

Hendrik's  eye  .fell  upon  ^this-  path,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was- hastening- down  it. 

The  antelope 'from  the  -river  had  also  noted 
the^ath.  It  was  the  placa  -  easiest  of  aecess. 
from  the  water, .  as  there  the  bank  was  more 
shelving  than  at  any  other  point;  and  just  at  the 
time  the  hunter  .rushed -into  it  from  the  woods, 
the  buck  was  entering  its -epposite^end  from  the 
water  I 
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Both  were  going  at  full  speed,  and  in  five 
seconds'  time  they  met  face  to  face  in  the  narrow 
pathway  I 

There  was  no  chance  for  either  to  make  way 
for  the  other.  The  close  thicket  on  each  side 
prevented  that.  There  was  no>chance  for  either 
to  retreat ;  the  impetuosity  with*which  they  were 
running  rendered  it  impossible  for  either  to  give 
back  or  even  halt.  They  must  meet  with  »  fearful 
collision  I 

Such  a  meeting  would  be -entirely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Ayuck,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  hunter. 

Hendrik  saw  this,  and  would  have  aimed  at  the 
buck  and  fired  had  time  beei^  allowed  him.  But 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  encounter  that 
he  had  not  even  time  to  get  his  rifie  to  the 
level,  before  the  animal  was  too  near  to  admit  of 
such  delay. 

He  fired 'Wildly  without  taking  aim.  The 
bullet  scored  the -back  of  the  antelope,  only  to 
add  to  its  ^fury ;  and  with  head  lowered  and 
Bcimetars  set,  it  rushed  onward  upon  the  hunter. 

^t  was  a  moment  of«peril  for  Jlendrik.  Another 
moment,  and  he  would  have  beeivimpaled  upon  the 
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sharp  horns ;  but  at  thai  instant,  as  if  guided  hj 
an  impulse  of -instinct,  he  dropped  his  rifle,  and 
ran  forward  towards  the  4>uck,  as  if  to  fling 
himself  upon  its -horns! 

That  was  far  from  being  his  intention,  however. 
When  within  about  .three-  feet  of  these  horns,  he 
gave  a  sudden  .bound  and  rose  like  fr*  springbok 
into  the^air! 

That  spring  wsaved  him.  Before  her  came  down 
again  the  horns  had- passed  under -him,  and  he 
fell  heavily  across  the-back  of  the  -buck. 

The  hind-quarters  of  the  .antelope  sank  under  his 
weight,  and  Hendrik  clipped  ofl*;  but  before  he 
could  recover  his-  feet,  the  furious  animal  had 
tamed,  and  was  again  springing -upon  him  where 
he  lay. 

It  would  have  been-aU  up  with  Hendrik,  had 
he  been  left  to  ^himself  at  that  moment.  But 
succour  was -nigh. 

The  buck-dog  had  ^reached  the  spot ;  and  just 
as  the  antelope  was  making  his  -rush,  the  dog 
sprang  forward,  and,  seizing  it  by  the- throat, 
hung  ^t. 

Hendrik  received  the/^low,  but  the- weight  of 
the  dog  hanging  to  ihe.'-throat  of  the -antelope 
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prevented  the  latter  from  giving  it  with  effect^ 
and  the  hunter  was  but  slightly  injured. 

In  an  instant  the  buck  kicked  the- dog  off 
with  its  hoofs,  and  flung  him  to  the  ground.  In 
another  instant  it  would  have  -finished  him  with 
its  horns ;  but  Hendrik,  from  the  sharp-  blow  he 
had  received,  was  now  as  angry  as  the  -antelope 
itself,  and  was  not  -going  to  see  his-  favourite 
hound  kHled  before  his  ejes  without  snaking  an 
effort  to -save  him.  Warmed  to  the  conflict,  he 
thought  no  longer  of  retreating ;  and,-  drawing  his 
hunting-knife,  he  sprang  forward  upon  the  ante- 
lope, that,  engaged  with  the  dog,- chanced  to  stand 
broad  side  towards  him.  With  his  -left  hand  the 
hunter  grasped  one  of  the-homs  near  its  tip ;  and, 
using  this  as  a  -fulcrum,  he  turned  .round  upon  it, 
and  thrust  the  long  blade  between  the  ribs  of  the 
buck! 

It  was  a-Jiome-thrust-*-for  the  animal  fell 
dead  at  Hendrik's  feet  before  he  could  let  go 
his  hold  upon  the  horn.  The  blade  had  passed 
through  its  heart. 

As  soon  as  Hendrik  had  cooled  s  little  from  the 
conflict,  he  thought  of*Groot  Willem,  who  had  not 
jet  ceme  up.     He  began  to  fear  that  the-  latter 
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might  have  received  som^  serioas  injury,  and  he 
determined  to  ride  back  to  thQ  spot,  letting  the 
buck  lie  where  it  had  fallen.  He  could- return  for 
it  afterwards.  Fortunately  his  owa  well-trained 
horse  had  not^un  off— though  4eft  with  trailing 
bridle— and  Hendrik  was  soon  «iounted  and  riding 
back  on  the  ^poor  of  the  chase. 

There  was  one  thing  that  mystified  Hendrik  not 
a  little.  YHiile  battling  with  the4>uck  he  had  heard 
the  loud  report  of  Groot  Willem's  roer.  What 
could  he  have  fired  at  ?  Had  any  of  tha  other 
antelopes  come  in  his  way?  or  was  it  a -signal  of 
distress?  Hendrik  was -mystified  and  felt-  some 
apprehension. 

He  had  not  far  to  go  to.  satisfy  himself.  On 
reaching  the  edge  of  the  timber,  he  saw  Groot 
WiUem  mounted  and  about  starting,  forward  to 
rejoin  him.  This  was  jQ^  joyful  -sight  to  Hendrik, 
as  the  fact  that  Groot  Willem  was  once  more  in 
the  saddle  and  the  "  Camel "  upon  hi»  legs  again, 
was  good  ffrima  ^acie  evidence  that^  neither  had 
sustained  any  very  serious  damage. 

Nor  had  they,  as  Hendrik  ascertained  by  riding 
up  to  the-«pot.  Groot  Willem  was  not  so  badly 
hurt  as  Hendrik  hu^self,  for  the  Jatter  had-  one-  o(^ 
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his  arms  well  scored  bj  the  Jioms  of  the  ^  buck. 
Groot  Willem's  temper,  however,  wm^  severely 
raffled;  and  though  Hendrik  was  very ^ much  in- 
dined  to  Jbiugh  at  the  accident,  he -forbore  doing 
so,  out  of  regard  for  his  friend's  feelings. 

Hendrik  now  inquired  about  the .  report  he 
had  heard.  Was  it  the  -roer  ?  Groot  Willem 
answered  his  -question  in  the  .affirmative,  by  a 
simple  nod,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  an  odd- 
looking  animal  that>lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  having -been  freshly  killed. 

Hendrik  rode  forward,  and,  bending,  down  in 
his  saddle,  for  some  moments  regarded  the  animal. 

A -rare  and  singular  creature  it  was.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  large  ^  terrier,  but  shaped 
very  -differently.  It  had  the  drooping  hind- 
quarters that  distinguish  the-  hyenas,  and  alto- 
gether the  look  of  these  -animals ;  but  its  muzzle 
was  much  more  slender  and  pointed,  its  back 
more  rounded,  and  its  limbs  not  so  stout  as 
those  of  the  hyena's.  It  was  a  mor&  agreeable 
creature  to  -look  upon,  and  although  its  hair  was 
long,  it  had  a  soft  ^woolly,  appearance.  The 
general  colour  of  the  hair  was  grey  with  a  red- 
dish tinge,  and  with  black  bands  running  trans- 
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verselj  to  the  bodj  of  the  animftl.  This  a»  much 
as  anything  else  caused  it  to  -resemble  the  hjena — 
that  is,  the  Hspecies  known  as  the  -*'  striped 
hyena**  (ff,- striata). 

It  was  not  a  -hyena,  however,  but  one  of  those 
odd  animals  that  seem  to  belong  to- no* class  of 
creatures,  but  form  a  connecting  link  .  between 
severaL  South  Africa  is  especially-  prolific  in 
such  .eccentric^  forms,  both  among  its  birds  and 
quadrupeds.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might 
mention  the  wild-hound,  the-hyrax,  the^zerda,  the 
fennec,  the  ^^noo,  and  the  ^tard-vark ;  and  among 
birds,  the^  serpent-eater,  tho-bateleur  eagle,  and 
several  other-- kinds.  Most  of  these  odd  animals 
are  only  represented  by  a  single -species,  and  that 
only  to  be  found  in. South  Africa. 

Now  the  -creature  that  lay  stretched,  out  before 
the  eyes  of  Hendrik  was  just  one  of  these  zoological 
puzzles,  that  has  -occupied  the  ■  attention  of  the 
systematistS'for  a  long  while.  Some  have  classed 
it  among  'dogs,  others  with  hyenas,  some  make  a 
civet  of  it,  and  others  a  fox.  With  all^  these 
animals  it  has  ^affinities,  both  in^  habits  and 
anatomical  structure,  but  it  is.  not-  near  enough 
to  any  to  be  cegarded  either  as  dogrfox,,-civc^-or 
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hyena;  and  hence  a  genus  has  been  created  for 
itself — the  genus  •  Proteles,  It  was  a  proteles 
that  lay  upon  the  ground — Proteles  Delalandii, — 
so  called  from  its  first  describer,  the '  traveller 
De  Lalande. 

Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  knew  the-  animal 
by  the  name  of  -**  aard-wolf,"  or-  earth-wolf,  so 
called  because  it  lives  4inder-ground  in -a  burrow 
of  its  own  making.  They  knew  it-well  enough, 
for  it  is  common  through*  all  South  Africa — even 
in  the  settled  districts,  though  on -account  of  its 
nocturnal  and  burrowing .  habits  it  is  not-  often 
seen.  It  makes  itself  known  to  the~boor  by  its 
evil  propensities ;  and  although  he  may  rarely 
get  his  eyes-  upon  it,  as  it  is  never > abroad  by 
day,  he  is  often  called  upon  to  witness  the  dire 
effects  of  its  -midnight  -marauding. 

The  sheep  of. South  Africa  are  of  a.  singular 
breed — singular  on* account  of  their  large  fleshy 
tails,  consisting  of  a.  mass  of  almost  pure  fat 
which  often  weighs  several  pounds,  and  is  used 
by  the  colonial  housewives  in  many  operations  of 
cookery.  Now  these  tails,  hanging  to  the  ground, 
are  the  f&younte '^onne-boache  of  the  aard-wolf, 
whose  jaws,  not  strong  like  those  of  the  hyena, 
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compel  him  to  feed  upon  -soft  substances.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  unconmion  thing  for  the  vee- 
boor  to  get  up  in  the^moming,  and  find  several 
of  his  best  ^heep  divested  of  their  valuable  tails, 
and  all  through  the  -Jiroracitj  of  the^  aard-vark. 

It  was  not  likely  that-  either-  Groot  Willem 
or  Hendrik  was  ignorant  of  the-  aard-vark. 
Neither  were  4hey.  Hendrik  did  not^  ride  up 
to  examine  the  animal  out  of -curiosity.  He  had 
seen  such  .^before,  and  killed  them  too.  His  object 
in  bending  over  it  was  to -see*  where  Groot 
Willem's  bullet  had  hit. 

"Where  had  the  ^creature  'come  from?"  he 
inquired. 

Groot  Willem  replied  that  it  had  issued  from 
its  burrow — the  hole  that  had  caused- the  "Camel" 
to  stumble.  That  it  had  come  out,  just  as  he, 
Groot  Willem,  recovered  his '•feet;  and  that^ 
provoked  at  it  for  having  been  the'  cause  of  his 
misfortune,  he  had  sent  a-^  bullet  through  it, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have -reckoned  it  worth 
his  powder  and  lead. 

This  explained  tha  report  of- the  roer. 

Hendrik  and  Groot  WiUem  were  now  about  to 
return  for  the  buck,  with  the  intention  of-carrying 
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as  much  of  the  meat  to.  camp  as  thej  could 
manage  upon  their  Jiorses ;  when  Hans  and  Arend 
came  up,  and  the.  four  rode  off  together. 

Thej  quartered  the  -  antelope,  and  each  having 
packed  a  quarter  upon  his  croup,  thej  set  out  for 
the  camp. 

All  of  them  were  in  good^spirits,  except  perhaps 
Groot  Willem,  who  had .  two  j^asons  for  feeling 
out  of  SQrts, — the.  loss  of  his^og,  and  the  loss  of  a 
little  of  his -hunter-fame.  And  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  forget  his  accident  so  easily,  for  although 
Uendrik  had  forborne  to  give  him  further  chagrin, 
jet  Hans  and  Arend  did  not  deal  so  delicately  with 
him,  but  both  laughed  heartily  at  his  unfortunate 
tumble. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


THE  ARAOW-POISON. 


Klaas  and  Jan  had  long  dnce  ridden  their  ponies 
back  to  camp,  and  having  off-saddled,  remained 
bj  the  wagons. 

For  all  that  they  were  not  idle — ^that  is,  they 
were  not  without  something  to  interest  and  amuse 
them.  Swartboj  was  the  genius  worshipped  bj 
EUaas  and  Jan,  for  there  was  no  bird  in  all 
Africa  that  Swartboy  could  not  either  snare  or 
trap  5  and  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  when  the  oxen 
were  kraaled  and  off  his  hands,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  showing  the  two  young  "  mynheers"  how 
to  construct  many  a  sort  of  decoy  and  trap  for  the 
fowls  of  the  air. 

Upon  this  day  in  particular,  however,  they  were 
more  than  usually  interested  in  the  Bushman's 
proceedings,  as  his  attention  was  turned  to  cap- 
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tnring, — not  a  fowl  of  the  air,  but  of  the  earth, 
— an  ostrich. 

Swartboj  had  resolved  to  pluck  the  plumes 
out  of  the  old  cock  that  had  been  seen,  and 
whose  dwelling  had  been  so  rudely  approached 
and  plundered  in  the  morning. 

But  how  was  Swartboy  to  capture  the  cock? 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  take  him  alive. 
That  is  .a  difficult  matter,  and  can  only  be 
managed  by  men  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  and 
then  after  a  very  long  and  troublesome  chase. 

Swartboy  had  no  wish  to  take  the  ostrich 
alive.  The  bu*d  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  in 
that  way,  as  the  skin  and  plume-feathers  were 
the  spoils  upon  which  the  Bushman's  thoughts 
were  bent,  or  rather  the  rix- dollars  which  these 
would  yield  on  Swartboy's  return  to  Graaf  Reinet. 
Therefore  he  did  not  intend  to  catch  the  old 
cock,  but  kUl  him,  .if  he  could. 

But  how  was  the  Bushman  to  accomplish  this  ? 
Would  he  borrow  the  rifle  from  Hendrik,  or  the 
great  elephant-gun — the  "roer" — from  Groot 
Willem,  and  shoot  the  ostrich  ?  Not  likely.  Swart- 
boy was  no  shot,  that  is,  with  flre-arms.  He  knew 
nothing   about  them;    and   with  either  rifle   or 
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Toer  he  could  scarcely  haye  hit  an  elephant,  much 
less  an  ostrich! 

But  if  Swartboj  knew  not  how  to  manage  a 
gun,  he  had  a  weapon  of  his  own  that  he  did 
know  how  to  manage, — his  bow.  With  that 
tiny  bow, -a*- scarce  a  yard  in  length, — and  those 
small  slender  arrows,  the  Bushman  could  send  a 
missile  as -deadly  as  the'leaden*  bullet  of- either 
rifle*  or 'roer. 

Looking  at  the  light  reed,  with  its  little  barbed 
head  and  feathered  shaft,  you  would  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  such  a  weapon  could 
bring  down  the  big  strong  ostrich ;  and  yet  with 
a  similar  shaft  had  Swartboy  often  levelled  the 
great- camelopard  in  the  dust.  A  deadly  and 
dangerous  weapon  was  the  Bushman's  arrow. 

But  what  rendered  it  so?  Not  its  size,  and 
surely  not  the  force  with  which  it  could  be  pro- 
jected from  that  tiny  bow  ?  Neither.  There  was 
something  besides  the  strength  of  the  bow  and 
the  weight  of  the  arrow  to  make  it  a  **  deadly 
and  dangerous  weapon."    There  was^jDOMon. 

Swartboy's  arrows  were  true  Bushman  weapons, 
— they  were '  poisoned.  No  wonder  they  were 
deadly. 
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The  use  of  the  bow  among  savage  nations  all  over 
the  earth,  and  the  great  similarity  of  its  form 
and  construction  everywhere,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  •curious -facts  in  the*  history 
of 'Our 'race.  Tribes  and  nations  that  appear  to 
have  been  isolated  beyond  all  possible  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  found  in 
possession  of  this^ universal'  weapon,  constructed 
on  the- same  principle,  and  only  differing^  slightly 
in-  details-r-these  details  usually  having  reference 
to  surrounding  •  circumstances.  When  all  else 
between  two  tribes  or  nations  of  savages  may 
differ,  both  will  be  found  carrying  a  common 
instrument  of  destruction, — the 'bow  and  arrows. 

Can  it  be  mere  coincidence,  like  necessities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  producing  like  results, 
or  is  this  possession  of  a  similar  weapon  among 
distant  and  remote  peoples  a  proof  of  unity  or 
communication  between  them  in  early  times? 

These  inquiries  would  lead  to  a  long  train  of 
reflections,  which,  however  interesting,  would  here 
be  out  of  place. 

But  an  equally  or  etill  more  curious  fact  is 
that  of  poisoned  arrows.  We  find  here  and 
there,    in    aknost    every  quarter    of   the    globe, 
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tribes  of  savages  who  poison  their  arrows;  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  and  using  this  poison  is 
ahnost  exactly  the  same  among  all  of  them. 
Where  there  is  a  difference,  it  arises  from  the 
different  circumstances  by  which  the  tribe  may 
be  surrounded. 

Now  the  knowledge  of  arrow-poison,  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  preparing  it  and  the  habit  of 
using  it,  belong  to-  tribes  of  savages  so  completely 
isolated,  that  it  is  not  probable— hardlj^ possible,  in 
fact — that  either  they  or  their*  ancestors  could 
ever  have. communicated  it  to  one  another.  We 
cannot  believe  that  there  ever  existed  intercourse 
between  the  Bushman  of  Africa  and  the  Chuncho 
of  the  Amazon,  much  less  between  the*  former 
and  the  forest  tribes  of  "North  America;  yet  all 
these  use  the  *  arrow -poison  and*  prepare  it  in  a 
similar  jnanner !  All  make  it  by  a  mixture  of 
vegetable-  poison  with  the  subtle  fluid  extracted 
from  the*- fang-glands  of 'Venomons^  serpents.  In 
North  America,  the  -rattle-snake  and  moccason, 
with  several  species  of^roots,  furnish  the  ma- 
terial; in  South  America,  the  "wourali,**  or 
*<  curare,"  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  is  a 
mixture   of  a   vegetable  juice   with   the   poison 
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extracted  from  the  glands  of  the>  coral -snake 
(Echidna  oceUata),  the  ^'boiquira"  or>  ''diamond 
rattle-snake"  {Crotalus  horridus\  the- lance-headed 
"viper"  {Trigonocephalus  lanceolatd),  the  for- 
midable "bushmaster"  {Lackesis  rkomheata\  and 
several  other  species.  In  South  Africa  a  similar 
result  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  fluid  from  the 
poison-glands  of  the*  puff-adder,  or  that  of  various 
species  of -«q/a,  the  ^'cobras"  of  that  country, 
with  the  juice  from  the  root  of  an  -Amaryllis,  called 
gift'bol  (poison-bulb)  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
colonial  Dutch.  It  is  out  of  such  elements  that 
the  Bushman  mixes  his^  dangerous  compound. 

Now  our  Bushman,  Swartboy,  understood  the 
process  as  well  as  any  of  his  race ;  and  it  was  in 
watching  him  mixing  the  ingredients  and  poison- 
ing his  arrows  that  Elaas  and  Jan  spent  the  early 
portion  of  that  day. 

All  the  ingredients  he  ^  carried  'with'him;  for 
whenever  a  "  geel  coppel "  {Naja  haje),  qt  a 
"spuugh-slang"  (Naja  nigra\  or  the  "puflf-adder" 
(Vipera  arretans),  or  the  homed  viper  {Cerastes 
caudalis\ — whenever  any  of  these  was  killed  on 
the  route — ^and  •'many  *  were — Swartboy  took  care 
to  open  the  » poison-gland,   situated   behind  their 
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fangs,  and  take  therefrom  the- -drop  of  yenom, 
which  he  carefuUj  preserved  in  a  small  phial. 
He  also  carried  another  ingredient,  a  species  of 
bitumen 'Obtained  from  certain  caverns,  where  it 
exudes  from  the  rocks.  The  object  of  this  is 
not,  ajB  supposed  bj  some  travellers,  to  render 
the  charm  "more  potent,"  but  simplj  to  make  it 
glutinous^  so  that  it  would  stick  securely,  to  the 
barb  of  the-  arrow,  and-  not-brusk  off  too- easily. 
A  similar  result  is^obtained  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  from  a  > vegetable  gum. 

The  gift-bol,  or  poison-bulb,  was  easily  obtained, 
as  the  species  of  Amaryllis  that  yields  it  grew 
plentifully  near.  But  Swartboy  had  not  trusted 
to  this  chance,  as  during  past  days  he  had  plucked 
several  of  the  roots,  and  put  them  away  in  one 
of  the  side-chests  of  the  wagon,  where  many 
other  little  knick  -  knacks  of  his  lay  snugly 
stowed. 

EUaas  and  Jan,  therefore,  had  the  rare*  chance 
of ,  witnessing  th«  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
arrow-poison. 

They  saw  Swartboy  bruise  the*  gift-bol,  and 
simmer  it  over  the  fire  in  a  small  tin  pan  which 
he   had;    they  saw   him   drop   in   the   precious 
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snake-venom;  thej  saw  him  stir  it  round,  until 
it  became  of  a  verj«-dark  colour;  and  then,  to 
their  great-  astonishment,  thej  saw  hint-  try  its 
strength  btp tasting! 

This  seemed. odd  to  both,  and  so  may  it  to 
yon,  boy  reader,  —  that  a  drop  of?  poison,  the 
smallest  portion  of  which  would  have  killed 
Swartboy-  as  dead  as  a.  herring,  could  be-  thus 
swallowed  by  him  with  impunity  I 

But  you  are  to  remember  that-  poisons,  both 
vegetable  and  mineral,  are  very  different  in  their 
nature.  A  small  quantity  of-  arsenic  taken  into 
the  stomach  will-  produce  death,  and  yet  you 
might  swallow  the  "-head  of  9r  rattlesnake,  fangs, 
poison-gland,  and  all,  without  the  slightest-danger. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  single- grain' of  the  latter 
were  to  enter  your  -blood,  even  if  it  were  only 
scratched  in  with  a  pin,  its  effects  would  be 
fatal,  whilo-  other  poisons  may  be  introduced  into 
the  blood  without  any- fatal  result. 

Swartboy  knew  there  was  no  .arsenic  or  any 
species  of  *' stomach-poison,"  if  I  am  allowed  to 
use  such  a  phrase,  in  his*  mixture.  It  was  .only 
"  blood  -  poison,"  which  he  might  •  taste  with 
impunity. 
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The  bitumen  was  the- last  thing  put  into  the 
pan;  and' when  Swartboj  had  stirred  it  a  while 
longer,  and  sufficiently- thickened  it,  so  that  it 
would  adhere  to  the  -barbs,  he  took  down  a  quiver 
of  arrows  already  made,  and  dipped-  each  of  them 
into  the  ^poison.  As  soon  as  the  barbs  had-^  cooled, 
and  the  poison  became  well -dried,  the  arrows 
were  ready  for  use,  and  Swartboy- intended  that 
some  of  them  should  be  used  on  that  very  day. 
Before  the  sun  should  set,  he  designed  sending 
one  or  more  of  them  through  the^  skin  of  an 
ostrich. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DECOTDtG  THE  OLD  COCK. 

It  was  not  the  process  of  mixing  the  arrow-poison, 
so  much  as  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  that  inter- 
ested Elaas  and  Jan.  They  knew  that  the 
Bushman  intended  to  try  its  effect  on  an  ostrich 
that  afternoon.  More  than  that,  Swartboj  had 
promised  thej  should  actually  see  how  he  managed 
matters,  and  witness  the  death  of  the  ostrich. 
With  such  a  prospect  before  them,  the  boys  were 
in  high  spirits  all  the  fore-part  of  the  day. 

It  was  to  be  late  in  the  afternoon,  near  sunset  in 
fact,  before  the  sport  should  come  off.  Of  course 
not  till  the  return  of  the  ostriches  to  their  nest 
— for  it  was  there  the"  drama  was  to  be,  en- 
acted. The  nest  and  its  environs  were  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy — the  time  a  little  before 
sunset.     Such  was  Swartboy's  *' programme." 
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Of  course  Swartboj  had  leave  from  the  older 
bojs  to  go  upon  almost  whatever  expedition  he 
pleased,  but  certainly  upon  this  one,  since  Klaas 
and  Jan  were  so  interested  about  it.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  others  would  have  liked  to  take 
part  in  the  affair,  but  for  certain  reasons  that 
could  not  be. 

Some  of  the  hunters  had  doubts  as  to  the  result. 
They  knew  the  poisoned  arrow  would  kill  any 
ostrich.  They  did  not  doubt  that.  But  how  was 
Swartboy  to  get  near  enough  to  discharge  one  of 
his  tiny  shafts  into  the  bird's  body?  That  was 
the  question^  that r- puzzled  them.  He  proposed 
doing  so  in*  broad  daylight.  Indeed  there  was  no 
other  time  for  him.  All  knew  that  before  night 
the  ostriches  would  return  to  their  nest — as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  low,  and  it  became -cooler, — but 
they  knew  also  that  the  birds  having  found  out 
what  hadv  happened  in  their,  absence  would  start 
off  in.  alarm,  and  -abandon  the-  nest  altogether. 

Swartboy,  therefore,  would  have  no  darkness  to 
shelter  him  from  their  gaze.  How  was  he  to 
approach  them  within  the  range  required  for 
his  small  bow — that  is,  within  less  than  fifty 
yards? 
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Did  he  intend  to  place  himself  in  ambush  and 
wait  for  their  return?  If  he  did,  it  must  be 
near  the  nest,  else  he  would  have  but  a  poor 
chance.  There  was  no  knowing  in  what  direction 
the  birds  might  come  back,  or  which  way  they 
would  scamper  off  again. 

Now  for  Swartboy  to  conceal  himself  near  the 
nest,  all  believed  to  be  an  impossibility.  There 
was  not  a  bit  of-  cover  within 'five  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot*— neither  bush  nor  stone  big  enough 
to  conceal  the  body  of  a  man  from  creatures  less 
wary  than  ostriches,  but  from  these  a  cat  could 
not  have  hidden  her  carcass  within  a  circle  of  a 
thousand  yards  diameter.  As  to  Swartboy's  sink- 
ing a  ^'shooting-hole"  and  lying  await  in  that, 
the  boys  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  A 
shooting-hole  surrounded  by  bushes  might  do  for 
a  lion,  or  a  rhinoceros,  or  an  elephant,  but  no 
ostrich  could  be  bamboozled  by  any  such  rtise; 
for  these  MHs — that  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance  have  been  called  stupid*  by  some  super- 
ficial observers — are  in-^  reality  the  very  ♦reverse. 
The  slightest  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
ground,  either  around  their  nests  or  near  it, 
would  be    noted    by    them,    and    would  prevent 
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them  from  approaching  it,  except  after  such  a 
recoxmoissance  as  would  defeat  all  Swartboy's 
plans.  But  he  had  no  thought  of  a  shooting-hole 
— nothing  of  the  sort. 

What^plaUy  then,  had^he  in  his  mind?  The 
boys  could  not  guess ;  and  Swartboj,  like  all 
cunning  hunters,  did  not  care  to  tell  his  plans  to 
everybody.  He  preferred  letting  them  discover 
them  by  his  fuits ;  and  as  all  of  tbem  were  hunters 
themselves  and  boys  of  good  breeding,  they  did  not 
persecute  him  with  idle  questions,  but  watched 
his  preparations  in  silence. 

Now  one  of  his  preparations,  made  before 
starting,  was  to  take  the  little*  fennec  that  had 
been  killed  in  the  morning,  and  "  truss  ^  it  with 
a  number  of- skewers,  in  such  a  way  that  it  stood 
upright  upon  its-  legs,  and  at  a  short  distance 
looked  as  if  it  was  ''  alive  and  well !  ^ 

This  was  Swartboy'a  last. act,  before^ setting  out 
for  the  ostriches'  nest.  * 

When  it  was  finished,  Swartboy  observed  that 
the  sun  was  low  enough,  and  taking  the  fennec 
under  his  arm,  and  his  bow  in  his  hand,  he  struck 
off  over  the  plain. 

The  boys  were  to  be^  spectators  of  the  affair, 

6  H 
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but  that  was  rather  in  a  figuratiye  sense.  There 
were  rtworpocket  telescopes,  and  when  Swartboy 
promised  that  Elaas  and  Jan  should  be  witnesses 
of  the  thing,  he  had  these  telescopes  in  his  mind. 
For  certain  reasons  he  could  not  take  any  of  the 
boys  along  with  him,  and  from  the  wary  cha- 
racter of  the  game  they  could  not  go  near  enough 
to  observe  it  with  the  naked  eye.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  driven  the  ostriches  out  of  Swart- 
boy's  reach,  for  it  has  been  already  stated  that 
these  far-seeing  birds  can- sight  an -enemy  farther 
off- than  they  can -themselves  be -seen. 

The  telescopes,  therefore,  must  be  brought  into 
play,  and  as  Klaas  and  Jan  .begged  to  have  the 
use  of  them,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  boys 
should  climb  into  a' tree,  and  describe  what  they 
saw  to  the  rest,  who  stood  below.  That  would 
be  witnessing  a-  spectacle  by  a  sort  of*  second 
sight,  as  Arend  jocosely  remarked. 

Klaas  and  Jan  were  therefore  hoisted  up  into 
a  camel-thorn  acacia;  and,  seating  themselves  on 
its  branches,  prepared  theirs  telescopes  for  use. 

The  elevation  enabled  them  not  only  to  see 
the  nest,  for  that  was  visible  from  the  ground, 
but  the  surface  of  the  plain  to  a  considerable 
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distance  beyond.  Thej  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  note  every  movement  either  Swartboy  or 
the  ostriches  should  make. 

Now  it  has  been  stated  that  within  a  circle  of 
five  hundred  yards  radius  from  the  nest,  there  was 
no  cover  that  would  have  concealed  a  cat.  With 
the  exception  of  ai  stone  here  and  there — none  of 
them  larger  than  a^quartem  loaf — the  sandy  sur- 
face was  perfectly- smooth  and-level  as  a  table. 

The  boys  had  noticed  *this  in  the  morning, 
Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  had  taken  good  notice 
of  ity  for  they,  as  well  as  Swartboy,  had  thought 
of  '^  waylaying"  the  ostriches  on  their  return,  but 
had  given  up  the  idea,  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  cover  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes 
of  the  wary  birds. 

But  just^-outside  the -circumference -mentioned, 
there  was  a  chance  of- cover — a  bush  that  by 
tight  squeezing  might. have  sheltered-* the  body 
of  a 'man.  Both  Hendrik  and  Groot  WHlem 
had  seen  •this 'bush,  but  on  account  of  its  great 
distance  from  the  nest  they  had  never  thought 
of  its  being  used  as  a  cover.  Five  hundred 
yards  off, — it  might  as  well  have  been  five  miles. 
Even    had    it   been  on  the  side  by  which  the 
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ostriches  had  gone  off,  and  bj  which  thej,  the 
hunters,  conjectured  they  would  return,  the  bush 
might  have  served.  A  shot  might  have  been 
obtained  as  the  birds  came  back  to  the  nest. 
But  it  was  not  on  that  side, — on  the  vetf 
opposite  —  and  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
Neither  Hendrik  nor  Groot  Willem  had  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  Ijring  behind  it. 

Swartboj  had ;  and  to  this  bush  now  repaired 
Swartboy  as  straight  as  he  could  go.  For  what 
purpose  ?  To  conceal  himself  behind  it,  and  wait 
for  the  ostriches.     That  was  his^design. 

But  what  would  his  arrows  avail — poisoned 
as  they  were — at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
yards?  Ah  I  Swartboy  knew  what  he  was 
about.  Let  us  record  his  movements  in  the 
wtnrds  of  Klaas  and  Jan,  who  watched  them 
narrowly. 

'' Swartboy  has  reached  the^bush,"  reported  Jan; 
*'he  lays,  down  his  bow  and  arrows  beside  it. 
Now  he  has  gone  away  from  it.  He  is  proceeding 
in  a  straight  line  towards  the  nest.  He  has 
the ^ fox  < with  him.  See!  he  stops  again, — a 
little  beyond  the  bush  he  has*  halted — between  it 
and  the  nest^  but  nearer  the  bush." 
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"  Very  near  the  bus V'  8«d  Elaas ;  "  not  twenty 
yards  from  it,  Fm  sure." 

^'WeU,  what  does  h&- do*  there ?**  demanded 
Hendrik.     <'He  appears  to  be 'Stooping?" 

<*He  is  stooping,"  replied  Jan.  "Let  me  see! 
He's  got  the  fox  in  his  hands,  he  is  placing 
it  on  the  ground!  He  has -^ left  it!  I  declare, 
it  is  standing  by-itself,  as  if  it  were -alive!" 

"It's  very  dear  what  he -intends  by- that," 
said  Hans ;  "I  can  understand  noW'how  he-  means 
to  get  the- birds  within  range." 

"And*!!"  rejoined  Hendrik, 

"And. I!"  echoed  Groot  WillenL 

"Now,"  continued  Jan,  "he'«  going  on  to  the 
nest — he  has'^reached  it,  and  is  walking  round 
and  round,  and  -stooping  and  -  kicking  with  his 
feet.  I  can't  tell  what  he's- about — can  you, 
Klaas?" 

"I  think,"  replied  Klaas,  "he's  trying  tereover 
up  the^roken  shells  we -left  there." 

" Oh  I  that'a^exactly  it  1 "  said  Jan.  "  See !  he's 
stooping  over  the  nest,  he  has  tifted  an  egg  in 
his  hand!" 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  only  the  fresh 
eggs  were  brought  away  in  the  morning.     Those 
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in  the  nest  that  had  undergone  hatching  were 

of  course  let  alone — all  except  one  or  two,  that 

had  been  broken  to  ''try"  them. 

"  He's  coming  back  this  waj,"  said  Jan.     *^  He 

has  the  egg  in  his  hand!      Now   he   has  put 

it  down -right  under  the««nout-of  the  foxP 
"Ha!"    ejaculated   Hans,  Groot   Willem,   and 

Hendrik,  "how'cunning  of  old  Swart  I" 

"  Now,"  continued  Jan,  "  he's  back  to  the  bush ; 

and  now  he's  squatted  ^own-behind  it." 

After  a  little  while  both  Klaas  and  Jan  an- 
nounced that  Swartboy  was  making  no  further 
moYcments,  but  continued  to  lie  quietly. 

Now  the  secret  of-  Swartboy'a  strategy  lay  in 
his 'knowledge  of  a  fact  in  natural  history, — a 
knowledge  of  the  omtipathy  that  exists  between 
the  ostrich  and  the«^  egg-eating,  fox.  Swartboy'a 
experience  had  taught  him  the-  habits  of  the 
fennec,  and  also  the  hostile  Reeling  of  tho  ostrich 
towards  *  this*  enemy.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  bird,  that  whenever  it>  sets  its 
eye  upon  one  of  these  •  creatures  it  will  run  di- 
rectly-towards  it,  for  the  purpose  ofi  destroying 
it.  On  such  occasions  the  speed  of  the. quadru- 
ped will  not  <8aYe  it.    Unless  its -burrow  be  nigh» 
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or  some  thick  bush  or  cleft  among  the  rocks 
offer  it  a  shelter,  a  single- kick  from  the  legs  of 
the  mightj  bird  at  once  puts  an*  end  to  its  prowl- 
ing existence. 

Swartboj  knew  alL  this,  and  for  that  reason 
had  he  set  his*  decoj.  Conspicuously  placed,  the 
birds  would  be  sure  to  see  it;  and,  with  their 
nest  half  plundered,  and  one  of  the  eggs  still 
tinder  its  verj  nose,  thej  would  not  be  slow  in 
coming  up  to  take*  revenge  upon  the  poor  fennec, 
the  supposed- robber,  and,  t6  them  well-known, 
burglar. 

**The  ostriches  are*  coming  1**  cried  the  sharp- 
sighted  Jan,  after  a  long  pause. 

<< Where?"  asked  Elaas.  "I  don't  see  them 
yet; — where,  Jan?" 

** Yonder,"  replied  Jan.  "Beyond  the  nest, 
—far.  off." 

"Oh,  now  Lsee!"  said  Klaas;  "just  the  way 
they  went  off  in  the  morning;  three  of  them, — 
a  cock  and  two  hens, — they  are  the*  same,  I 
suppose." 

"Now  they  are  getting  up -near  the-  nest," 
reported  Jan;  "now  they  are* up  to  it.  See 
them!     What  are  they  doing?  they  are  running 
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about  in  a^  terrible  way.  See  I  their  heads  moYe 
up  and  down, — thej  are.  striking  with  their  legs. 
What  are  they  ^bout?** 

"I  think,"  rejoined  Blaas,— «I  declare  I  think 
they  Bxe^ breaking  the^eggsl^* 

''Not  a  doubt  of  it,''  remarked  Hans.  "That 
is  always  their  way  when  they-  return  and  find 
the  nest -disturbed  either  by  a 'human  being  or 
an  .animal.    No  doubt  that  is  what  they  are  at." 

Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  confirmed  this 
statement  by  their  assent. 

''Ohl"  exclaimed  Jan,  "they  have  left  the 
nest, — they  are  coming*' this,  way, — they  are 
coming  towards  Swartboy, — ^how-  fast  they  run  I 
Hey — ^they  are  upon  the  iennec  I  Ho !  they  have 
kicked  it^overl  See,  they  are^pecking  it  with 
their  bills  and  knocking  it -about  like  a  foot- 
ball. Hurrah !  such  a  jolly  game  as  is  going  on 
yonder  I" 

"  What  is  old  -Swart  doing,  anyhow  ?  They're 
near  enough  for  a  ^shot." 

"He's  doing -something,"  answered  Klaas, 
"I'm  sure  I  saw  him » move.  Did  he  not  draw 
his  bow  yonder?" 

"He   did,"  replied  Jan;    "he  has  let  off  an 
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arrow**  I  saw  his  anns  move  suddenlj.  See^ 
the  ostriches  are.  off  agam.  Ho !  they  are  quite 
gone  I** 

It  was  not  80,  however^  for,  although  the  three 
ran  off  on  hearing  the  twang  of  the  Bushman's 
bow,  the  J  did  not-  run  far.  Afier-  going  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  the -cock  began  te  droop 
his  wings  and  run  round  in-  circles,  the  hens  all 
the  while  following.  His  moyements  now  became 
of  a  yerj. eccentric  kind,  and  it  was  plain  that 
Swartboy's  arrow  had-  pierced  him,  and  the  poison 
was  doing  its^work^  The  bird  reeled  like  a 
drunken  man,  once  or  twice-  fell  to  its  knees, 
rose  ^ain,  ran  on  a  piece  farther,  flapping  its 
wings,  and  vibrating  its  long  neck  from  side  to 
side ;  and  then,  staggering  forward,-  fell  upon  the 
plain! 

For  several  minutes  it  continued  to  flutter,  kick- 
ing out  with  its  strong  limbs,  and  raising  the  dust 
as  if  it  had  been  a  buffalo.  At  length  its-struggles 
ceased,  and  it  laj  motionless  upon  the  sand. 

The  two  hens  still  continued  near,  and  from 
their  actions  were  evidentlj  both-' surprised  and 
alarmed.  Thej  did  not,  .however,  attempt  to 
run  off,  until-  Swartboy,  knowing  they^  were-  far 
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beyond  the  reach  of  his ,  bow,  rose,  up  from  his 
ambushy  and  walked  .towards  them.  Then  both 
took  to  their  Jbeels,  and,  scouring -off  oyer  the 
plain,  were  soon  out  of.  sight. 

Khias  and  Jan  now  reported  that  Swartboj 
was  stooping  over,  the  dead  cock,  and,  as  thej 
believed,  skinning  him. 

That  was  jexactlj  what  Swartboj  was  doing, 
for,  about  an  hour  after,  he  came  into  camp  carrying 
the « skin  upon  his  shoulders,  and  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  that  plainly  said, — 

"Congo,  could  you- do  that?** 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  BBUSH  WITH  THB  BBINDLED  6NOO. 

The  young  yagers  resolved  to  stay  a  couple  of 
days  longer  by  the  fountain  in  the  mokhala 
grove.  Their  object  was  to  wait  until  the  flesh 
of  the  .blue-buck — which  is  ^excellent  eating — 
should  be  reduced  to  Mtong.  They  did  not  know 
what  chance  of  game  there  might  be  upon  their 
route  for  the  next  five  or  six  days.  The  way  was 
new  to  all  of  them — even  to  the  guide  Congo, 
who  had  only  a  general  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  They  were  heading  for  the  Mo- 
lopo  River,  and  Coiigo  knew  how  to  find  that 
well  enough;  but  their  route  through  the  inter- 
lying  country  he  knew  nothing  about.  There 
might  be  plenty  of  game — there  might  bo  a  great 
scarcity  of  it — he  could  not  tell. 

Of  course  neither  could  Swartboy.     The  hun- 
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ters  were  now  out  of  the  Bosbman  country  and 
into  a  territory  inhabited  by  poor  tribes  of  the 
great^Bechuana  family.  Swartbo/s  native  district 
lay  to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction  o^  Nam- 
aqualand.  He  had  never  been  so  far  east  in  his 
life,  and  of  course  was  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
route  they  were  pursuing. 

Under  these  circumstances  Hans,  who  from 
his  age  and  superior  wisdom,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  leader,  recommended  that  they  should 
not  go  forward  until  they  had  properly  jerked 
the  flesh  of  the  blue-buck. 

That,  with  what  remained  of  the  gemsbok, 
would  secure  them  against  falling  short  of  provi- 
sion, should  game  prove  scarce.  They  would  only 
have  to  tarry  a  couple  of  days  longer.  That 
would  be  sufficient  under  such  a  strong  sun  to  dry 
the  biltong  properly,  whereas  if  packed  without 
being  well  cured,  the  hot  weather  would  spoil  it 
directly,  and  they  might  be  left  in  the  lurch 
without  a  morsel  of  meat. 

Their  stay  at  their  present  camp  was,  there- 
fore, prolonged  for  two  days,  during  which  time 
the  flesh  of  the  bluebuck,  with  the  remaining 
parts  of  that  of  the- oryx,  hanging  in  red  festoons 
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frosa  the  brancheB  of  the  acacias^  became  dark, 
8taf(  and  hard  to  the  touch,  and  was  then  in  a 
condition  to  keep.  for'seyGral^  weeks  if  required. 

But^he  young*,  jagera  did  not  remain  constantly 
bj  the  camp  during  all  the  intervening  time. 
The  biltoi^  required  no  watching.  It  had 
been  hung  upon  branches^  sufficiently  high  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  prowling  jackals 
and  hyenas  at  night,  and  during  the  day  there 
was  always  some  <me  by  the  camp  to ''keep  off 
the  .vultures. 

On  the  first  of  these  two  days  the  young 
yagers  mounted,  alL  six,  and.  rode  off.  to  the 
grassy  plains,  where  they  had  hunted  the* blue- 
buck,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  either  with. this  or 
some  other^  species  of-antelope. 

They  were  not  disappointed.  On  arriving  at  the 
plain,  they  perceived  that  it  was  occupied — not 
by  one,  but  by  several  4dnds  of  creatures.  Three 
species  of  animals  were  seen  upon  it.  Far  out 
was  a  herd  of  small  creatures,  whose' lyre-shaped 
horns,  and  yellow  dun  bodies,  told  that  they  were 
springboks,-*-^  fact  made  plain  by  their  strange 
behaviour, — by  individuals  of  the  herd  now  and 
then  bounding  up  into  the  air,  and  throwing  open 
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the  marsupial  folding  of  skin  oyer  their  croups, 
and  displaying  the  long  snow-white  hair  that  lines 
that  singular  pouch. 

Not  far  from  these,  and  occasionallj  mixing 
among  them,  was  a  drove  of  larger  animals, 
whose  singular  colour  and*  markings  could- not  be 
mistaken.  They  werer  dautos^  or,  in  the  clumsy 
language  of  the  closet-naturalists,  '^  Burchell's 
zebras  "  {Equus  BurchelUi).  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  this  species  differs  from  the  true 
zebra  in  several -respects.  Its  ground  colour  is 
light  sienna,  while  that  of  the  zebra  is  nearly 
white.  The  stripes  upon  the  former  are  dark 
brown,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  pure  black; 
but  the  most  characteristic  -  difference  in  the 
markings  is,  that  in  the  -  true  ^  zebra  tha  stripes 
continue  in- rings  down  the  Jegs  to  the  v^ry 
hoo&,  while  in  the  -dauw  the.  legs  are.  whiter 
The  ears  and  tail  of  the  zebra  are  more*  asinine 
than  those  of  the  dauw,  while  the  tail  of  the 
latter  is  much  the  longer,  as  indeed  is  the  body 
of  the  animaL 

Both  are4>eautifuL  creatures — perhaps  th^most 
beautiful^  quadrupeds  in  the  .world-^a  fine  horse 
always«.excepted.    But  in  point  of  beauty  the 'true 
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zebra  certainlj^ excels  the  ^'BarcheU."  Thej  are 
very  different  in  their  habits — the  zebra  being 
a  mountain-dwelling  animal,  while  the  dauw  id 
strictlj  a  jdenizen  of  the^opep  plains,  in  places 
similar  to  those  frequented  bj  the^uagga.  Al- 
though it  never  sherds  with  the  flatter,  in  habits  it 
resembles  their  species  more  than  it  does  the 
zebra.  Observation  of  this  fact  by  the  boor 
hunters  has  led  to  the  name  among  these  people 
of  '^bonte  quagga**  (painted  quagga). 

The  third  kind  of  animals  upon  the  plain  was 
a  verj  remarkable  species;  so  odd  in  form  and 
movements  were  they,  that  no  one  who  had  once 
seen  either  them,  or  a  picture  of  them,  could  after- 
wards fail  to  recognise  them.  The  young  yagers 
had  never  set  eyes  upon  them  before,  but  they 
had  all  seen  a  kindred  species,  which,  except  in 
colour  and  a  few  minor  details,  is  very  like  them. 
They  had  all  seen  the  "wildebeest"  or  "gnoo,** 
and  this  enabled  them  at  once  to  recognise  the 
"  blauw  wildebeest,"  or  "  brindled  gnoo,"  for  such 
they  were. 

They  differ  from  the  common  wildebeest  in 
being  larger,  somewhat  heavier  in  form,  scarcely  so 
well  shaped  about  the  head  and  neck — the  latter 
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not  carving  as  in  the  common  species — more 
shaggy  in  the  mane,  the  nose-tuft,  and  the  long 
hair  on  the  throat  and  breast.  In  colour  they 
are  quite  different,  being  of  a  dirty  bluish  tint, 
variegated  with  irregular  stripes,  or  "brindles." 
Hence  their  trivial  names  of  ^'blauw"  wildebeest 
and  "brindled"  gnoo. 

The  two  kinds,  "gnoo*  and  "brindled  gnoo,** 
are  never  found  on  the  same  plains;  but  give 
place  to  each  other.  The  range  of  the  latter 
species  extends  farthest  to  the  north.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  found  alone,  but  generally  accompa- 
nied by  droves  of  the  dauw  (BurcheU's  zebra  or 
bonte  quagga);  and,  what  is  a  singular  fact,  the 
common  species  is  rarely  seen,  except  in  company 
with  the  common  quagga.  Although  neither  of 
these  keep  company  with  their  «own  congeners, 
they  yet  live- socially  with ' one  . another,  both 
also  herding  at  times  with^-springboks,  hartebeests, 
and -ostriches.  A  singular  and' interesting  sight 
it  is  to  see  th^  gnoos,*  antelopes,  and- wild  asses, 
curveting  and  galloping  over  the  plain,  now 
wheeling  in  circles,  now  halting  in  line,  anon 
charging  from  point  to  point,  like  troops  of 
cavalry  in   a   review,  while   the  -  ostriches   stalk 
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about  or  stand  motionless,  their  tall  forms  rising 
high  above  the  rest,  as  if  they  were  the -officers 
and  generals-in-chief  of  the  spectacle !  Such  a 
picture  is  often  presented  upon  the  karoo  plains 
of  Southern  Africa. 

As  soon  as  the  young  yagers  came  in  sight 
of  the  plain,  they  pulled  up  their  horses,  and 
sat  for  some  moments  regarding  the  lively  scene 
that  was  exhibited  upon  its  surface.  The  spring- 
boks were  browsing,  though  some  individuals 
were  constantly  in  the  air  bounding  up  as  if  for 
their  own  amusement.  The  dauws  were  troop- 
ing about,  sometimes  halting,  and  sometimes  gal- 
loping from  point  to  point,  as  if  in  play  or 
alarmed  by  some  intruder.  The- brindled  gnoos, 
that  is  the ''COWS,  were  browsing  in  a  herd  of 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  while  the  bulls  stood 
around  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four  individ- 
uals, not  moving,  but  apparently  keeping  a  solemn 
watch  over  the  others,  every  now  and  then 
snorting  loudly,  and  uttering  a  sharp  and  peculiar 
cry,  as  if  intended  for  some  voice  of  warning  or 
instruction.  For  hours  the  old  bulls  will  hold 
this  position,  keeping  apart  from  the  rest,  each 
little  knot  of  them  apparently  conversing  among 
6  O 
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themselvesy  while  acting  as>  sentries  to  the  general 
herd*  of  dauws,  antelopes,  and  their  own  wives. 

After  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  the  hunters 
agreed  to  make  their  attack  upon  the  herd  of 
gnoos.  Thej  formed  no  plan.  Stalking  would  be 
of  little  use,  as  they  believed  thej  would  be  able 
to  ride  down  the  wildebeest,  and  get  a  running 
shot ;  and  it  was  to  these  they  designed  to  give  all 
their  attentiop.  The  dauws — beautiful  creatures 
as  they  were — ^were  of  no  use  as  game^  and  it  was 
game  the  party  wanted.  The  springboks  did  not 
interest  them;  but  the  flesh  of  the '^ wildebeest 
would  have  been  a- treat  to  alL  It  is  excellent 
eating,  resemblingi  beef  rather  than  venison — for 
the  gnoo  is  in  reality  more  of  an  ox  than  an 
antelope. 

'^  Roast  beef  for  dinner  !"  was  the  word  given 
by  Hendrik,  and  all  the  rest  echoing  this,  they 
charged  down  upon  the  wildebeest  herd. 

They  made  no  attempt  at  concealing  their 
approach,  but  dashed  directly  forward  upon  the 
game,  the  buck-dogs — ^now  only  five  in  number — 
in  the  advance,  with  Hendrik's  favourite  heading. 

In  an  instant  the  herds  upon  the  plain  were 
in  motion — each  species  going  its  own  way.     The 
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danws  galloped  off  in  a  clump,  holding  a  straight 
course  over  the  plain;  the  springboks  scattering 
in  every  direction,  as  is  their  wont;  while  the 
gnoos,  first  uniting  into  an  irregular  drove,  ran 
forward  some  distance  in  a  straight  line,  and  then 
some  broke  to  right  and  left,  wheeled  round,  and 
came  scouring  back  to  the  rear  of  the  hunters  I 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole-  appearance  of  the 
plain  was*  changed.  The- zebras  had  gone  out 
of  sight,  so,  too,  the  «^pringboks.  The  gnoos 
alone  remained  under  the  view  of  the  hunters. 
These  were  not  to  be  seen  in  any  particular 
direction.  Thej  were  everjwliere  around — some 
running  off  before  the  dogs  —  some  wheeling 
around  to  the  rear — some  galloping  past  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  then  charging 
forward  so  near  to  the  horses,  that  some  of  the 
riders  theught  they  meant  to  attack  them.  With 
their  fierce  little  eyes,  their  sharp  curving  horns, 
and  black  shaggy  frontlets,  they  appeared  most 
formidable^enemies,  and  indeed  thej'^are  so  when 
disposed  to^make  an*  attack. 

When  wounded  they  are*  dangeroi^s  even  to 
a  mounted  hunter,  but  one  a-foot  would  stand 
little  chance  of  escape  from  their  frenzied  and 
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impetuous  charge.  One  of  the  oddest  circum- 
stances observed  byr.the  young  yagers  was,  that 
the  bulls,  instead  of  galloping  right  away,^lingered 
in  the*  rear  of  the-retreating.herd, — now  wheeling 
round  to  gaze  upon  the  hunters,  snorting  as  they 
stood — now  making  a  dash  forward  out  of  their 
way,  and  sometimes  two  of  them  facing  each  other, 
and.  engaging  in*  combat!  And  these  combats 
did- not  .appear  to-  be  "shams."  On  the  contrary, 
the  old  bulls  seemed  to  butt  each  other  in  good 
earnest,,  rushing  at  one  another  from  a  distance, 
dropping  upon  their  knees,  and  bringing  their 
heads  together,  till  their  horns,  and  the  thick  bony 
helmet-like  plates  that  covered  their  fronts^  cracked 
loudlj^  against  each  other. 

These  battles  appeared  to  be  real;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  earnestness  of  the  combatants,  they 
always  gave  ^  up,  and  parted  from  the '  ground 
before  the  hunters  could^  get. within  range. 

Notwithstanding  their  carelessness  about  running 
away  altogether,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
get  a  fair  shot  at  one;  and  our  yagers  might 
have  returned  to  camp  empty-handed  had  it  not 
been  for  their  buck-dogs.  These,  however,  chanced 
to  stick  together,  and  having  selected  an  old  bull, 
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soon  separated  him  from  the  rest,  and  drove^him 
at  full  •'Speed  ^across  the,  plain.  Hendrik  and 
Groot  Willem  spurred  after,  and  all  the  others 
followed,  though  falling  to  the  rear  as  the  chase 
continued. 

Before  the  bull  had  gone  two  miles,  the  dogs 
began  to-  pester  him,  and  finding  his  heels  failing 
he  turned  suddenly  upon  his  canine  pursuers, 
rushing  at  one,  and  then  another,  as  thej  came 
up,  and  knocking^  them  ^ver  -with  his-  horns. 

It  is  possible  he  would  havo  bayed  all  five 
successfully;  but  the-  approach  of  the  hunters 
caused  him  jresh-  alarm,  and  he  broke-  bay,  and 
once  more  stretched  4iimself  at  ^ulL  speed  across 
the  plain.  Another  mile  would  have  brought 
him  into  some  low  timber,  and  he  appeared  to 
make  for  that.  He  kept  ahead  of  the  dogs  for 
a  while  longer,  but  when  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  thicket,  his  wind -again  failed  him; 
and  as  the  buck-dogs  were  taking  an  occasional 
pull  at  his  fianks,  he  became-  desperate  and  once 
more  stood  to' bay. 

The  dogs  soon  ran  in,  but  for  a  while  he  was 
able  to  beat  off  all  five,  striking  then  right  and 
left.     At  length  some  of  them>seized'him>  by  the 
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throaty  while  the  others  clang  to  his  tail  and 
hind-quarters,  and  the  struggle  would  no  doubt 
have  ended  soon  hj  their  dragging  the  bull  to 
the  earth;  but  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem*  rode 
up  and-«ndedit  sooner  bj  sending  a^pair  of  bullets 
through  his  ribs. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  BATTLE  WITH  A  BOBELE. 

Haxs  and  Arend  on  this  occasion  had  followed 
the  chase,  and  were  almost  ''in  at  the  death;" 
and  Klaas  and  Jan,  who  from  the  openness  of 
the  ground  had  had  a  view  of  the  whole  run, 
shortly  after  came  up,  spurring  their  panting 
ponies  to  the  verj  top  of  their  speed. 

All  six  now  dismounted  to  rest  both  them- 
selves and  horses  after  their  sharp  gallop,  and 
also  to  skin  the  bull.  Though  Arend  was  habi- 
ixmllj^chef-de'cuisine^  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem 
were  the  butchers.  Hans,  ''the-  botanist  of  the 
expedition,"  might  also  be  termed  its  ''  green- 
grocer," as  his  knowledge  of  botany  enabled 
him  to  keep  the  camp-table' supplied  with  many 
species  of  esculenWoots  and  ^vegetables  to  be  found 
growing  wild  upon  the  plains  of  Southern  Africa. 

While  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  were  flaying 
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off  the  skin,  Hans  and  Arcnd  were  busj  with  the 
head  and  horns,  preparing  them  foE-  preservation. 
It  was  nearly  as  much  on  account  of  these  as  for 
his  meat  that  they  had  hunted  the  gnoo.  Thej 
would  also  her  trophies  in  the  halls  of  the-  Graaf 
Reinet ;  for  although  the  horns  of  the  common  gnoo 
are  easily  had,  those  of  the 'brindled  species  are 
mor&*precious,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  animal 
inhabits  a  more -remote -part  of  the- country. 

Klaas  and  Jan  acted  as  assistants  to  the  other 
four — now  handing  a  knife,  now  holding  a  limb 
or  flap  of  skin,  and  making  themselves  "generally 
useful."     All  six,  therefore,  were  engaged. 

While  thus  employed,  all  of  them  bending  and 
stooping,  one  way  or  another,  over  the  dead  bull, 
and  none  of  them  keeping  a  look-out,  a  queer 
sound 'fell  upon  thei]>  ears  that  caused  them  to 
start  all  -  together  into  an  -erect,  attitude.  The 
sound  they  had  heard  was  a  loud' snort,  followed 
by  a  blowing  noise,  somewhat-  similar  to  that 
made  by  terrified^  swine,  but  much  fuller  and 
louder.  There  was,  also,  the  noise  of  snapping 
twigs  and  breaking  branches. 

These  sounds  caused  all  six  to  start,  and  some 
of  them  to  tremble  with'-fear ;   and  the  sight  that 
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came  under  their  eyes  as  they  looked  up  con- 
firmed them  in.'that  emotion.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
sight  that  would  have  inspired  with'  alarm-  older 
hearts  than,  theirs. 

Breaking  through  the  bushes,  and  causing  the 
branches  to  bend  and  ci'ackle,  came  a  large  animal. 
The  taU  upright  •horn  upon  its  snout,  its  huge 
heavy  body,  and  strong  massive  limbs,  left  them 
no  room  to. doubt  what  sort  of  animal  it  was. 
It  was  a^  rhinoceros ! 

There  arerfour  species  of  these  in-  South  Africa ; 
but  the  ^  dark  .colour  of  its  skin  and  the  double 
horn .  proclaimed  the  one  now  seen  to  be  the 
black- rhinoceros,  or^"borel6" — ther  fiercest  and 
most -dangerous  of  the-  four. 

When  the  boys  first  heard  it,  it  was  crashing 
through  the  bushes  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  but  they  had  scarce  turned  their  eyes  in 
that  direction  before  it  shot  out  of  the  timber, 
head  towai'ds  them,  and  came  on  at  full  gallop. 
Its  head  was  raised  high  in  air,  its  ears  were  in 
motion,  and  its  small  but  saucy-looking  tail  was 
flirted  about  in  a  confident  manner.  Its  black  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  malicious  expression,  audits- air 
was  one  of  anger  and  menace.    The  terror  inspired 
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by  its  look  was  not  lessened  by  the  loud  snorting 
and  blowing  that  issued  from  its  fierj  nostrils. 

The  boys  saw  at  once,  and,  to  their  alarm^ 
that  it  was 'Charging  npon^  them  I  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Its  whole  ap« 
pearance  denoted  that  it  was  bent  upon-  attacking 
them,  for  it  was  heading  directly  for  the- spot 
where  they*  stood.  They  knew,  moreover,  that 
therQ  was  nothing  odd  in  that, — they  knew  that 
the*  black  rhinoceros  will- charge  upon -any  crea- 
ture whether  man,  jquadruped,  •  bird,  or-  bush^ 
without  the  "slightest^provocation ! 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  boys  were  in  a 
dilemma^  and  were  aware  of  it  as  welL  There 
were  they,  all  six-a-foot  upon  the- plain,  with  a 
fierce  borel4  rushing  up  ta  them,  and  at  less 
than  a* hundred  yards  distance! 

Fortunately  for  them  the  steeds  were  all  well 
trained,  and  fortunately  the  riders  had  had  the 
precaution  to  fasten  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  required  but  little  time  to  get  them  free.  But 
for  these  two  circumstances  some  one  of  the  six 
must  certainly  have  been  lifted  upon  the  death- 
dealing  horn  of  the  borel& 

As  it  was  the  horses  had  been  tied  all  around 
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a  tree  that  stood  near.  Each  had  his  bridle 
looped  to  a  small  branch,  so  small  that  it  could 
be  wrenched  off  in  a  second  of  time,  but  large 
enough  to  keep  a  horse  steadj  for  a  while,  unless 
something  should  alarm  and  startle  him.  This  was 
a  precaution  the  hunters  had  been  taught  by  their 
fathers,  and  the  knowledge  now  stood  them  in  stead. 

Of  course  the  moment  the  borel^  '^hove"  in  sight, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  skinning  of  the  gnoo. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  cries  expressing ^  terror,  a 
flinging  awaj  of  knives,  a  sudden-rush  to  the  horses, 
a  seizing  of  bridles,  a  snapping  off  of  branches,  and 
a  simultaneoufiiieaping  into^six  saddles.  All  these 
acts  did  not  take-ten  seconds  of  time  to-accomplish, 
and  the  last  of  them  was  not  accomplished  one 
second  too  soon ;  for  the  riders  had  just  time  to  turn 
the  heads  of  their  horses  to  the  plain  as  the  borel^ 
came  up.  In  fact,  so*close  to  them  had  he^ot  his 
hideous,  snout  that  several  of  the  horsea  shied  and 
plunged  as  thej  took  topflight,  nearly  dismounting 
one  or  two  of  the  riders.  To  have  been  unhorsed  at 
that  moment  would  have  been  a  perilous  business. 

All  kept  their  seats  however,  and  in  a  moment 
more  were  flying  over  the  plain  in  a  dose  clump, 
the  borel6  snorting  at  their  heels. 
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Now  that  they  were  in  their  saddles,  and 
galloped  freely  off,  some  of  the  yagers  were  dis- 
posed to  laugh.  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem 
were  among  the  number.  They  knew  that  the 
speed  of  a  rhinoceros  is  no  match  for  that  of  a 
horse,  and  they  would  soon  get  out  of  his  way. 
They  were  disposed  to  regard  the  chase  as  a  bit 
of  fun  rather  than  otherwise.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, a  thought  came  into  their  minds  that  turned 
their  merry  mood  into  a  feeling  of  new  and  pain- 
fuVapprehension. 

The  young  yagers  were  riding  in*  pairs.  Hen- 
drik and  Groot  Willem,  mounted  on  their  swift 
horses,  had  forged  some  distance  ahead  of  the 
others.  On  turning  their  faces  backward  they 
perceived  that  the  twa  boys,  Klaas  and  Jan, 
had^  fallen  considerably  to  the*  rear,  and  that 
the  borele  was^  pushing,  them  closely.  He  was 
not  twenty  yards  behind  either,  for  they  rode 
side  by  side,  as  if  in  a  racing  gallop.  Hans  and 
Arend  were  farther  in»  advance,  and  these  also 
looking  back  at  the  same  instant  perceived  the 
perilous^-situation  of  their  younger  brothers. 

To  all  four  the  idea  seemed  to  occur  at  the 
same  moment,  that  though  a«horse  canioutrun  the 
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rhinoceroSy  a^ponj.  cannot,  and  the  thought  drew 
from  them  a  simultaneous  expression  oF  alarm. 
Bejond  a  doubt  Klaas  and  Jan  were  in^-dangeiC 
Should  the  borel6  overtake  them,  their  ponies 
would  not  save  them.  The  huge  brute  would 
gore  these  animals  to  death,  or  impale  them  at 
the  first  stroke  of  his  stout  sharp  horn.  Bejond 
a  doubt  the  bojs  were  in  danger  ! 

So  thought  their  four  brothers  as  thej  glanced 
back  ;  and,  as  they  continued  to  gaze,  thej  became 
the  more  convinced  of  thiff'fearful- truth.  They 
saw  that  the  distance  between  them  and  the  rhi- 
noceros, instead  of  widening,  was  gradually  grow- 
ing less  —  the  borel^  was*gaining  upon  them! 

It  was  a  moment  of.  painful  "apprehension  with 
all  four;  but  at  this  moment  Hendrik  performed 
one  of  the  neatest- manceuvres  that  had^  occurred 
during  the*  whole,  expedition.  With  a  wrench 
upon  his  bridle  he  turned  suddenly-  out  of  his 
course,  and  then  wheeling  round  rode>  backward, 
calling  on*-  Groot  Willem  to  act  -  similarly,  but 
with  his  head  turned  to  the. opposite  side. 

Groot  Willem,  as  if  by  instinct,,  obeyed,  and,  di- 
verging suddenly  from  each  other,  the  two  wheeled 
right  and  left  at  the  same  instant.     Their  horses' 
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heads  were  now  turned  to  the  rear,  and  after 
going  a  pace  or  two  thej  halted,  and  got  their 
guns  in  readiness. 

First  Hans  and  Arend  swept  past  between  the 
two  halted  hunters, — then*  passed  ^^Klaas  and  Jan 
upon  the  frightened  ponies,  and  thefrcame  '.'borel^" 

Before  the  last  had  got  fairlj  on  a  line,  Hendrik 
and  Groot  Willem  covered  his  huge- bodj, -fired, 
and  then  galloping  round  to  his  rear  commenced 
reloading. 

Both  balls  took-  effect,  and,  though  neither 
brought  the  brute  to  the  ground,  they  made  a 
decided  alteration  in  his- pace,  and  in  a  moment 
it  was  perceived  that  he  was  running-  slower, 
while  the  blood  flowed  freely  from  his  wounds. 
He-  still,  however,  kept  on  after  the  ponies ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  he  might  have  followed 
them,  had  it  not  been  that  Hans  and  Arend, 
exactly  imitating  the*  manoeuvre  of-  Hendrik  and 
Groot  Willem,  now  also  wheeled,  right  and  left, 
came  back  a  pace  or  two,  halted  and  .delivered 
their  %  pieces  in  the^face  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Again  the  bullets  took  -efiect,  and  again  did 
not  prove  fatal.  But  the  danger,  as  far  as  Klaas 
and    Jan   were    concerned,    was    over;     for    the 
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borel^,  instead  of  pursuing  the*  ponies  farther, 
turned  short  on  his  nearer^antagonists,  and  rushed 
first  upon  one,  then  the-  other,  with  all  the  strength 
and  fury -that  waa  left  in  his  body. 

Several*  charges  were  made  by  him  without 
effect,  as  the  riders,  now  faced  towards-him,  were 
able  to  spring  to-  one  side  and  gallop-out  of  his  way. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  battle 
was  kept  up,  the  four  loading  and  firing  as  fast 
88  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

At  length  the  day  was  decided  by  a"  bullet 
from  the  big -elephant -gun  of  Groot  Willem, 
which,  penetrating  the -skull  of  the  huge  borel^ 
sent  him  rolling  over  in  the  dust. 

Aloud  '< hurrah!''  proclaimed  the  victory,  and 
the  six  yagers  now  rode  up  and  alighted  by  the 
huge  body  of  the  boreld,  tliat,  prostrate  and  life- 
less, no  longer  caused  them  alarm. 

An  axe  was  obtained  from  the  wagon,  and  his 
long  anteriopJiorn— a  splendid  trophy-^was-hacked 
off  from  hia- snout,  and  carried  away;  while  another 
journey  was  made  for  the. meat  and- horns  of  the 
blauw-wildebeest,*  which  were  packed  behind  the 
hunters  upon  the  croups  of  their  horses,  and 
brought  safely  into  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  INTERRUPTED  BREAKFAST. 

Next  morning  <^  the  young  yagers  slept  late-^ 
because  they  had  nothing  particular  to  do.  They 
did  not  purpose  continuing  their  journey  before 
the  following  morning ;  and  on  that  day  they 
intended  to  lie  up,  so  that  their  horses  might  rest 
and  be  fresh  for  the  road. 

They  rose,  therefore,  a  little  later  than  usual, 
and  breakfasted  on  the  tongue  of  the  brindled 
gnoo,  with  hot  coffee  and  hard  bread;  a  stock 
of  which  they  had  brought  along  in  their  wagons, 
and  which  still  held  out. 

It  would  not  hare  been  as  great  a  deprivation 
to  the  young  yagers  to  have  gone  without  bread, 
as  it  would  to  you,  boy  reader.  There  live  many 
people  in 'South  Africa  to  whom-- bread  is  a 
luxury -ahnost    unknown.      Many   tribes    of   the 
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native  people  never  eat  such  a  thing,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  the  frontier  Dutch  colonists, 
that 'do  without  it  ^  altogether.  The  people  of 
South  Africa,  both  native  and-  colonial,  are 
not  an  agricuUurnl  but  a  'pastaral  people^  and 
therefore  pay  but  little*  attention  to  the-  cultiva- 
tion of ^he -soil.  Their  herds  of  homed  cattle, 
their  '  horses,  their  flocks  of  big-tailed'  sheep 
and  goats,  engross  all  their  time,  sud-agriculturcU 
farming  is  -not  to  ^their.  taste.  Although  the 
wealthier  among  the  boors  plant  a  few  acres  of 
Kaffir  corn  —  a  variety  of  the  "  Indian  com  "  or 
maize — and  sow  some  bushels  of  ''buck-wheat," 
yet  this  is  principally  for  their- own  use.  This 
class  also  cultivate  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
in  their  gardens,  and  have  large  orchards  con- 
taining apples,  peaches,  pomegranates,  pears, 
and  quinces,  with  vineyards  for  the  grape,  and 
enclosures  for  melons,  cucumbers,  and  pump- 
kins. But  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  remote  frontier,  such  things  are 
hardly  thought  of;  and  their,  cattle  kraals  are 
the « only  ^enclosures  around  the  dwelling  of  the 
**  vee-boor,"  or.  stock-farmer.  Among  these  people, 
6  P 
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bread  is  a  raritj,  and  their  staple  food  is  **  bil- 
tong," and  fresh  beef,  or  matton  cooked  in  a 
varietj  of  wajs,  and  so  as  to  be  quite  palatable 
—  for  the  cuisine  of  the  boor  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised. 

In  many  parts  the  'Staple -food  of  the*  frontier 
boor  is  j^enison — that  is,  in  districts  where  the 
ordinary  game  has  not  yet  been  exterminated. 
Within  the  frontier  districts,  spring-boks  are 
plenty,  as  also  the  common-  wildebeests ;  and 
piles  of  the  horns  of  these  may  be  seen  lying 
around  the  kraals  of  every  vee-boor.  The  flesh 
of  the  wildebeests,  as  already  stated,  is  more  like 
beef  than  venison,  and  when-  fat,  or-  cooked  in 
the  delicious  fat  of  the  great* -sheep's  -  tails,  is 
excellent*  eating. 

The  quagga,  which  is  also  common  in  these 
parts,  is  killed  for  its*  flesh ;  but  this  iS'  rank  and 
oily,  and  only. eaten  by  tho'^ottentot  servants. 

Our  young  yagers  were  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents,  and  had  therefore  learnt  to 
eat  bread,  though  on  a  pinch  they  could  have 
got  along  without  it.  But  they  had  brought 
several  sacks    of  biscuit    with    them,   and    with 
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these  and  coffee,  and  the  tongue  of  the  blauw 
wildebeest,  thej  were  making  a  hearty  break- 
fast. 

Thej  were  all  right  meny,  chatting  over 
their  adventure  with  the  borel^  and  laughing  at 
the  danger  now  that  it  was  past 

They  were  taking  their  time  with  their  break- 
fast, eating  it  leisurelj  and  in  no  hurrj,  as 
they  meant  to  spend  the  day  in  a  sort  of  dolce 
far  niente  manner -^loitering  about  the  camph- 
or perhaps  putting  in  a  stitch  wherever  there 
should  be  a  weak  place  in  either  saddle  or 
bridle,  so  as  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
ready  for  the  route.  Every  precaution  would 
be  required  to  ensure  their  safety  against  the 
wide  stretch  of  desert  they  would  have  to  cross. 

While  in  this  mood,  and  about  half  through 
with  their  meal,  an-  announcement  was  made  that 
was  likely  to^  upset  all  thei^  plans  for  the  day. 
The  •announcement  came  from-  Congo,  who  had 
been  loitering  out  on  the  desert  side  of  the 
mokhala  grove,  and  who  came,  running,  into 
camp,  •  in  breathless  « haste,  to  -  report  that  a 
large  flock  of  ^ostriches  were  out  ^upon  the 
plain  I 
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The  yagers,  but  particularly  Klaas  and  Jan, 
bristled  up  at  the  news,  uttering  various  exclam- 
ations of  joy.  A  sudden  change  took  place  in 
their  manner.  Their  jaws  wagged  more  rapidly ; 
the  gnoo-tongue  disappeared  in  larger  slices ;  the 
coffee  was  quaffed  in  big  hurried  gulps;  and 
the  second  half  of  their  meal  did  not  occupy 
the  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  had  been  taken 
up  with  the  first. 

In  less  thanr  two  minutes  from  the  time-  Congo 
made  his^report  the  breakfast  was^  finished  ;  and  in 
five-  minutes  more  the  -  horses  were  alL  saddled, 
bridled,  and  mounted.  Resting  the  animals  was 
no  longer  thought  of.  Everything  had  gone  out 
of  the  heads  of  their  riders  except  an  ostrich 
"  surround." 

Where  was-  Swartboy  to  take- part  in^he  affair, 
and  to  give  his*  advice  ?  All  acknowledged  that 
the  Bushman  knew. more  about  hunting  the  ostrich 
than  any  of  them -^  Congo  ^not  excepted.  Indeed, 
this  was  true  in  ^regard  to  most  kinds  of  desert 
animab,  as  also  of  the  smaller. mammalia  and  birds: 
Congo  had  lived  all  his  life  among  a  people  who 
keep  cattle — for  the  Kaffir  nations  are  not  mere 
hunters,  but  a  pastoral  people — and  although  he 
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knew  how  to  destroy  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the 
hjen%  and  other  carniyorous  creatures,  he  was  less 
accustomed  to  the  killing  or  capturing  of  game, 
since  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  bred  and  reared  in  his 
country  render  such  knowledge  but  of  secondary 
importance.  Not  so  with  Swartboy.  The  Bush- 
men have  no  cattle,  except  those  which  at  times 
they  steal  from  their  neighbours,  the  Griquas, 
Bastaards,  and  trek-boofs :  and  these  are  never 
kept,  but  killed  and  devoured  as  soon  as  they  are 
driven  to  the  Bushmen  haunts.  The  want  of 
domestic  animals,  therefore,  with  the  necessity  of 
having  something  to  eat,  compels  the  Bushman 
to  use  all  his  ingenuity  in  the  capturing  or  killing 
of-wild'^^ame,  which  among  -  Bushmen-  includes 
every.*  livings  creature  from  thdocust  and  lizard 
to  the*camelopard  and- elephant  I 

The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  life  must 
be  the  arriving  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
haunts,  habits,  and  mode  of  hunting  the  wild  crea- 
tures that  people  their  country ;  and  in  this  very 
knowledge  Swartboy  was  believed  to  excel  even 
among  his  countrymen,  for  it  was  known  that  in 
his  own  land  he  had  been^'considered  a  *' mighty 
hunter.** 
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Where  was-*  Swartboj  at  that  moment  ?  He 
had  not  been  seen  for  an  hour  or  more.  Congo 
said  that  he  had  driven  o£P  the  oxen  to  pasture 
upon  the  grass  plain  to  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  there  herding  them. 

It  was  proposed  that  some  one  should  go  for 
him,  but  this  was  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  time.  Congo  said  that  the  oxen  were  a 
good  way  off.  It  would  take  half-an-hour  to 
bring  Swartboy  into  camp,  and  before  the  end  of 
that  period  the  ostriches  might  be  ten  miles  off. 

No  ;  they  could  not  wait  for  Swartboy.  They 
must  proceed  without  him  ;  and,  mounting  their 
horses,  the  yagers  rode  off  towards  the  desert 
plain. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  OSTBICH  "  SURROUND." 

Ok  reaching  the  edge  of  the  grove  they  halted 
to  reconnoitre,  still  keeping  under  cover  of  the 
timber.  Congo  had  reported  truly.  There  was 
a  flock  of  ostriches,  sure  enough.  There  were 
sevei^- of  these- great- birds  in  one  ^' clump,"  and 
an -eighth  at « no  ^great- distance  from  the  rest. 
Of  the  seven,  five  appeared  to  be  hens  and  two 
of  them  cocks.  The  one  apart  was  also  a  cock. 
I  ULj"  appeared  to  be.  You  will  imagine  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  since  the  male  and  female  of 
these  birds  are  so  very  unlike  in  the  colour  of 
their  plumage.  That  is  true  when  they  have 
attained  to  a  certain  age ;  but  the  young  males, 
even  when  full-grown,  do  not  get  the  beautiful 
white  feathers  all  at  once,  and  for  a  long  time  can 
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hardly  at  a  distance  be  distinguished  from  the 
females. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  reason  why  the 
young  yagers  were  in  doubt  about  their  sex.  It 
was  because  the  birds  were  in  a  position  nearly 
due  east  from  the  point  of  observation,  and  the 
sun  being  yet  only  a  few  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  his  rays  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  them  from  having  a  clear  view.  To  use 
a  common  phrase,  the  sun  was  'Mn  their  eyes." 

For  all  that,  they  could  count  the  ostriches, 
and  believed  that  of  the  weight  three  were  cocks 
and  the  rest  hens. 

The  seven  in  the  "  clump"  were  stationary ;  that 
is,  they  were  not  moving  away  from  the  spot. 
Some  were  stalking  leisurely  about,  occasionally 
taking  a  "peck;"  and  it  must  have  been  sand  or 
pebbles  they  were  eating,  as  there  was  not  the 
semblance  of  vegetation  near  the  spot.  Some 
sat  squatted  upon  their  "hams,"  their  long  legs 
doubled  underneath;  and  one  or  two  were  lying 
along  the  ground,  and  fluttering  in  the  sand,  just 
as  common  hens  and  turkeys  do  in  warm  weather. 
The  dust  raised  by  these  formed  a  little  clqud  that 
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floated  around  them,  and  added  to  the  difficultj  of 
distinguishing  either  their  sex  or  their  movements. 
The  seven  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  mokhala  grove,  and  the  one  that  was 
separate  was  still  nearer.  He  was  going  towards 
them,  stooping  his  head  at  intervals,  and  feeding  as 
he  went.  From  this  circumstance,  the  boys  con- 
jectured that  he  had  been  much  nearer,  which 
conjecture  was  strengthened  hj  Congo,  who  said, 
that  when  he  had  first  observed  them,  this  old  cock 
was  not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  and  was  then  going  out,  just  as  now. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  within  shot  of  the  cover. 
What  a  pity,  thought  Elaas  and  Jan,  they  had  not 
been  earlier  on  the  look-out ! 

The  hunters  did  not  waste  many  moments  in 
watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  birds.  Their 
attention  was  entirely  given  to  their  purpose  of 
surrounding  them,  and  discussing  a  plan  to  effect 
that  object. 

Now  these  ostriches  were  not  near  the  nest 
which  had  been  plundered,  and  was  now  deserted ; 
nor  was  it  likely  that  they  were  of  the  family  to 
whom  that  nest  belonged — not  even  relatives  in 
finct— ^Ise  they  would  have  heard  of  the  calamity, 
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and  would  have  been  comporting  themselyes  in  a 
rerj  different  manner  from  the  easy  style  in 
which  thej  were  taking  it.  None  of  the  fire 
hens  could  be  thej  that,  but  two  days  before, 
had  witnessed  the  fall  of  their  plumed  lord  by 
the  Bushman's  arrow,  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
these  would  return  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  flock  now  seen  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  nest.  The  place  they  were  in  was  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  late  tragedy. 

The  young  yagers  were  glad  of  this;  not  that  they 
cared  about  the  matter  of  relationship,  but  because 
the  place  where  the  birds  were  now  seen  offered 
superior  advantages  for  a  "  surround."  It  was  a 
sort  of  larger  bay,  where  a  spur  of  the  desert  plain 
ran  into  the  timber,  and  was  more  than  half- 
encircled  by  low  woods  and  thickets  of  acacia. 
Only  one  side — that  toward  the  wide  desert — ^was 
open.  On  all  other  sides  there  was  cover  for  the 
hunters. 

On  this  account  the  latter  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  act,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  their  plan  was  arranged. 

Uendiik  and  Groot  Willem,  being  the  best 
mounted,  were  to  ride  to  the  two  most  distant 
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pointa,  one  of  them  taking  the  right  side  of  the 
great  baj,  the  other  the  left.  Thej  were  to  keep 
under  coyer  of  the  thicket  all  the  way  round ;  and 
when  either  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  timber 
stretched  farthest  out  upon  the  plain,  he  was  to 
stop  awhile,  until  the  other  showed  himself  on  the 
opposite  side.  Both  were  then  to  gallop  towards 
each  other,  but  not  to  meet  They  were  to  halt  at 
such  a  distance  from  one  another  as  would  best 
enable  them  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ostriches 
from  the  outer  plain. 

Hans  and  Arend  were  respectively  *to  follow  in 
the  tracks  of  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem;  but 
they  were  to  halt  within  the  edge  of  the  timber 
when  half  round,  and  wait  until  they  should  see 
the  others  out  upon  the  plain.  Then  they  were  to 
show  themselves,  and  turn  the  ostriches,  should 
they  run  their  way. 

Klaas  and  little  Jan  were  also  to  separate  and 
ride  some  distance  from  the  spot ;  but  the  disposal 
of  these  boys  in  their  places  was  taken  in  hand  by 
the  others ;  and  so  the  whole  party  started  at  the 
same  time,  three  filing  off  to  the  rights  and  three  to 
the  left.  Congo's  instructions  were,  not  to  show 
himself  until  he  should  perceive  Hendrik  and  Groot 
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WiUem  galloping  towards  each  other.  He  was 
then  to  act  just  as  the  others,  except  that  **  shanks*- 
mare"  waa  to  be  his  horse. 

Should  the  ostriches  allow  time  for  Hendrik  and 
Groot  Willem  to  get  to  their  stations,  the  surround 
would  be  complete;  and  it  was  highly  probable  that 
thej  would  have  good  sport,  and  either  capture  or 
kill  some  of  the^iant*  birds.  When  thus- assailed 
upon  all  sides,  the  ostrich  gets -confused,  and  acts 
in  the  most -stupid,  manner,  being  easily  turned, 
and  driven-  about ^  from  "  post  to  pillar." 

It  was  a  question  of  time  therefore,  and  it 
would  take  a  good  while  for  the  surround  to  be 
made,  as  the- plain  on  which  the  birds  were  was 
full -three  miles  wide.  Both  Hendrik  and  Groot 
Willem  would  have  twice  that  length  to  ride ;  and 
their  path  lying  through  bushes,  they  would  be 
unable  to  move  faster  than  a  walk. 

For  some  time  the  only  one  that  watched  the 
movements  of  the  ostriches  was  the  Sjiffir.  The 
others  were  making  their  way  through  the  thicket, 
and  only  had  a  peep  now  and  then,  as  they  passed 
some  place  where  an  opening  in  the  leaves  allowed 
them.  They  were  too  anxious,  however,  to  get  to 
their  different  stands  to  stop  at  any  place  between. 
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All  felt  that  time  was  precious;  for  should  the 
game  take  alann,  and  start  off  to  the  open  plain, 
the  trouble  they  were  taking  would  be  all  in  vain. 
None  of  them,  therefore,  thought  of  looking  at  the 
birds — only  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  were 
still  there — until  they  had  reached  their  respective 
places. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  ODD  COCK. 


DnRiNG  ftll  this  time  Congo  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  flock  as  well  as  the  sun  in  his  ejes 
would  aUow  him. 

He  noticed  that  the^cock  that  had  been  feeding 
apart  from  the  rest  had  now  got^lose  up  to  them, 
— within  a  few  yards ;  but  that  the  others  had 
arisen  at  his  approach,  and,  stretching  out  their 
long  necks,  appeared  to- regard* him*  as  a  «tranger. 
After  a  moment  all- seven  ^turned,  as  if  alarmed  at 
something,  and^ran  away — the -odd  cock  running 
after,  though  falling  a- little  in  the-rear. 

The  flock  only  went  for, twenty  yards  or  so, 
and  then 'halted,  as  if  they  had  got  over  their 
slight  alarm. 

The  old  cock  again    stalked    slowly  up,   now 
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and  then  dropping  his  head  to  the  ground,  and 
pecking  np  a  grain  or  two  of  something  on  his  way. 

When  he  got  close  to  the  flock  a  second  time, 
thej  seemed  to  take^fresh^alarm,  ran  twenty  yards 
farther,  and  again  stopped. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  old  cock  was  a  stranger 
to  the  rest,  and  that  they  considered  his  presence 
an  intrusion  I 

Again  he.  approached  them,  and  again  they 
made  a  short  run ;  this  time  not  in  a*  direct  line, 
but  in  a  circle. around  him,  so  that  they  came  back 
nearly  to  their  -original  ground.  This  time,  how- 
ever, only  the -five  hens,  ran  off*.  Both  the  cocks 
remained  near  the  •  spot ;  but  the  movements  of 
these  now.,  puzzled' Congo  not  a  little. 

One  of  them  had  squatted  down,  just  as  they 
had  been  first  observed,  while  the  other  ran  about  in 
very  small  circles,  occasionally  fluttering  his  white 
plumes,  and  acting  altogether  like  a*  drunken  man ! 

Afler  a  few  minutes  the  manoeuvres  of  aU  ap- 
peared to-  change.  The  one  that  had  seated 
himself  appeared  to>  lie  down  and  remain  quiet, 
while  he  that  had  the  *<  staggers  "-squatted  down 
not  far  ojQT;  and  presently  a  hen  came  running  up 
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and  sat  down  beside  him  ;  so  that  now  there 
remained  upon  their  feet  only  one  cock  and  four 
of  the  hens. 

The  whole  scenev  puzzled.  Congo,  who  was  not 
from  an  ostrich  country,  and  was  but  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  birds.  No 
doubt,  thought  he,  the  creatures  were  about  some 
game  of  their  own,  such  as  he  had  of^n  seen  with 
the  "  kooran  "  and  partridges. 

There  were- others  than  Congo*  puzzled  at  what 
was  passing,  among  the  ^ostriches. 

Elaas  and  Jan,  who  had  reached  their  stations 
sooner  than  the  rest,  and  who  had  been  observing 
the  odd  actions  of  the  birds,  were  bothr  puzzled 
as  to  what  thej  were- about;  and  a  little  later 
Hans  and  Arend  had  a«  surprise,  and  were  equally 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the -game  of  "fits  and 
starts  "  that  was  going*  on-  upon  the  plain. 

But  Hans  and  Arend  had  not  much  time  to 
observe.  Thej  had  both  gone  far  round,  and 
they  expected  soon  to  see  Hendrik  and  Groot 
Willem  gallop  out  from  the  timber,  so  they  kept 
their  eyes  in  that  direction. 

They  were  not  disappointed.     A  few  minutes 
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after  both  were  seen  to  shoot  forth  at  full  speed,  and 
ride  in  diverging  lines,  so  as  to  approach  each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  get-nearer-to  the  ostriches. 

As  soon  as  the  others  saw  them,  the  whol&  five, 
Congo-  included,  showed  themselves  on  the-  open 
ground,  all  making  towards  a-conmion>  centre — the 
spot  where  the-ostriches  were. 
'  The  hunters  were  Jiow  more^urprised  than  ever. 
As  they  rode  forward,  they  perceived  that  several 
of  the^  great  birds  were  seated,  or*  lying  upon  the 
ground.  They  were  basking,  no -doubt;  but,  for 
birds  so  wary,  why  did  they  not  spring  up  and 
take  to  flight?  They  must  already  have  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  the  horses  or  heard  the 
sound  of  their  trampling  hoofs  ?  Only  two  of  the 
hens  appeared  at  all  alarmed ;  and  these  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  outer  plain,  but  turned  when  they 
saw  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem.  Only  one  other 
was  upon  its  feet ;  and  that  was  the^  old  cock  that 
had  kept. apart?  He  was  still  standing- erect,  but 
did  not  •attempt  to  fly !     It  was  very- odd. 

This  old  cock  chanced  to  be-* nearest  to  Hen- 
drik and  Groot  Willem ;  and  -going,  as  they  were, 
at  race-horse  speed,  they  were,  scarce  a  minute  in 
riding  down  upon  him. 

6  C 
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They  had  got  within  less  than  five  hundred 
yards;  and,  with -guns -ready,  were  resolved  to 
give  him  a  -tail-on-end  chase,  and  try  »  flying 
shot,  when,  to  their  tremendous*  surprise,  a  loud 
and  terrified  yell  came  from  the^bird,  and  the  next 
moment  his*skin  flew  from  his^shoulders, .discover- 
ing, not  a  naked  ostrich,  but  a  naked  -Bushman, 
with  his  legs  chalked- white  to  the  very  hips !  That 
Bushman  was -^wartboy  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  old  Swart  dressed  up  in  the 
skin  of  the  old  cock  he  had-  lately -shot  with  his 
poisoned -arrow;  and  it  was  that*  same  arrow,  or 
half-a-dozen  like  it,  that  had  been  causing  the  mys- 
terious movements- among  the -ostriches.  Five- of 
them  already  lay  around  dead  or  dying ;  while  the 
two -hens,  that  had  not  yet  received  their  billet^ 
during  the  surprise  consequent  on  Swartboy  re- 
vealing himself,  had^managed  to- escape. 

Fortunately  foiv Swartboy  he  "  sung  out"  at  the 
moment  he  did.  Another,  half  minute,  and  he 
would  have  fared  no-.be  tter  than  his -own  .victims 
the  ostriches.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had*  been 
badly  '>  scared."  In  looking  after  the-  ostriches,  he 
had  never  thought  of. looking  forr anything. else; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  his  eyes  were  placed 
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nnder  the .  feathers,  he  could  not -«ee- very,  well 
around.  His  ears,  too,  '^  muffled"  up  as  thej 
were  within  the  ^kin  of  the  old  £Ock,  were  of  little 
service  to -him;  so  that  it  was, bj.mere**  accident 
he  saw  the.  horsemen  galloping  down  upon  him. 
Even  then  it.cost  an  effort  to  **  cast  "-his  skin,  and 
appear  in^rapria -persona  I 

Now,  wheiwthe  young  yagers  -  thought  of  the 
curious,  incident  that  had  just  taken  •  place,  and 
then  looked  at -the  naked  body  of  Swartboy^  chalked 
white  from  hip  to. heel,  the  whole  six  sat  in  their 
saddles  and  laughed,  till  their  very-sides -ached. 

Swartboy,  <  proud  of  his- achievement,  looked 
round  him  like  Bt  conqueror,  and  then  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  his- rival,  put  the  simple  but  equivo- 
cal interrogatory, — 

''  Eh !  Congo !  ole  Kaffir  boy  I-  dat  you  ?*" 

The 'Carapace  was^telipied! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BLE8B0KS  AND  BONTEBOKS* 

Next  morning  our  party  inspanned  and  treked 
over  the  desert  plain  in  a  north-easterlj  direction. 
Thcj  were  two  days  in  crossing  it,  and  their  oxen 
suffered  much  from  thirst,  as  during  the  two  days 
they  did  not  taste  water.  For  themselves  they 
had  water  enough.  Part  of  the  contents  of  each 
wagon  was  a  good  water-cask,  that  held  eighteen 
gallons;  and  these,  of  course,  they  filled  before 
leaving  the  spring.  One  of  these  casks  they  di- 
vided among  their  horses,  allowing  them  a  little 
over  two  gallons  apiece ;  but  that  was  nothing  for 
two  days'  march  over  such  a  country.  Even  the 
yagers  themselves  required  as*  much.  This  state- 
ment would -not 'Surprise  you,  if  you  had  ever 
travelled  in  a  tropical-  clime  and  over  an  arid 
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waterless  plain  under  a  hot  glaring  sun.  There 
thirst  is  provoked  in  a  «hort  while,  and  water  will 
quench  it-onlj  for  Sr-few^minutes  at  a  time.  The 
appetite  constantly 'returns,  and  calls  for.  copious 
draughts;  so  that  a  traveller  will  often  consume 
not  glasses,  but-gallons,  oF^water,  in  a  -single  day ! 

Having  crossed  the  desert  plain,  the  hunters 
now  entered  upon  a  country  that  differed  Entirely 
from  that  they  had  left  behind. 

They  had  arrived  in  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
upon  which  stood  hills  of  strange  and  varied  forms. 
Some  were  of  a  rounded,  hemispherical  shape; 
others  were  cones ;  others  had  flat-table  tops  ;  and 
still  others  pierced  the  sky  with  sharp  needle-like 
pinnacles.  These  hills  were  of  various  sizes — 
some  approaching  the  dimension  of  mountains; 
but  most  of  them  rose  directly  from  the  plains 
without  any  piedmont  or  "  foothills"  intervening 
between  the  level  surface  and  their  sloping  or 
precipitous  sides.  The  country  bore  a  very*  strong 
resemblance  to  the.  plateaux  that  lie-  among  the 
Cordilleras,  of.  the^  Andes;  and  the  geological  for- 
mation of  this  'part  of  Africa  is  very*  similar  to  the 
table-lands  of -Mexico. 

Many  of  the  mountains  of.  conical  and  pyramid 
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form  stood  isolated  upon  the  plain,  some  of  them 
bare  of  vegetation  from  base  to  summit  Others, 
again,  carried  a  dark  mantle  of  forest,  that  covered 
onlj  their  lower  half,  above  which  rose  bare  peaks 
of  white  quartz  that  under  the  sun  glittered  like 
snow. 

The  plains  between  were  some  of  them  of  vast 
extent — so  wide  that  at  times  the  mountains  that 
bordered  them  could  be  but  dimlj  seen.  But 
there  were  plains  of  every  size  and  form.  Their 
surface  was  covered  with  a  species  of  grass  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  region  our  hunters  had 
hitherto  been  passing  over.  It  formed  a  short 
sward  like  a  meadow  lately  mown,  or  a  well- 
browsed  pasture-ground,  for  such  in  reality  it 
was — well  browsed  and  closely  cropped,  and 
trodden  to  a  hard  turf,  by  the  countless  herds 
of  wild  ruminant  animals,  of  which  it  was  the 
favourite  range.  Unlike  the  long  flowing  sweet 
grass  upon  the  plains  south  of  the  Orange  River, 
these  were  covered  with  a  short  crisp  curly  herb- 
age of  saltish  taste ;  and  in  many  spots  an  efifer- 
veacence  of  that  mineral  covered  the  ground, 
whitening  the  blades  of  grass  like  a  hoar-frost. 
Salt  deposits,  or  ^salt-pans  as  they  are  termed. 
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were  also  ^common,  some  of  them  «•  extending  for 
miles^  over  the  plain. 

The  yagers  had  reached  a  ..peculiar  country, 
indeed.  They  had  arrived  in  the -"zuur- veldt," 
the  country  of  the-sour  grass — the^  favourite  home 
of  the  hhsboh  and  bontebok. 

What  are  4hefte? 

They  are-two  antelopes,  whose  gracefulness  of 
form,  ^swiftness  of -foot,  but,  abovei  all,  the  lively 
and  striking  4;olour  of  theiF  bodies,  have^  rendered 
remarkable. 

They  belong  to  the  genus-  Gazelkty  but  in  many 
of  their  habits  they,  differ,  considerably  from  the 
gazelles,,  though  differing  so  slightly  from  each 
other  that  by  both  travellers  and  naturalists  they 
have  been  regarded  identical. 

This  is  not  so.  They  are*  distinct  species,  though 
inhabiting  the  same  country,  and  following  the 
same  mode  of  life.  The  blesbok  (Gazella  aUn- 
frons)  is  neither  so  "large  nor  so  brilliuitly' marked 
as  the  bontebok  (  Gazella  pygarga).  His  horns  are 
of  a  lights  colour,  nearly^ white,  whileu  those  of  the 
bontebok  are  black.  In  the  colour  of  the  legs 
there  is  also  a- marked,  difference.  The  legs  of 
the  -bontebok  are  -white   from    the   knee   down^ 
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while  those  of  his  congener  are  only  white  on  the 
insides — the  outsides  being  brown. 

The  bontebok  is  not  onlj  one  of  the*  loveliest 
antelopes  in  Africa,  but  one  of  the*  swiftest.  In- 
deed, there  are  those  who  hold  that  he  isHhe 
swiftest  In  size  he-  equals  the  European  stag, 
and  his  form  is  •  light  and  ^graceful.  His  horns 
are*  fifteen  inches  in  length,  black,  robust  at  the 
base,  semi-annulated  and  diyerging.  They  rise 
erect  from  the  top  of  his  head,  bending  slightly 
backward,  and  then  forward  at  the  tips. 

But  it  is  the  beautiful^ colouring  of  his*  skin 
which  is  the  principaL  characteristic  of  this- ante- 
lope. In  this  respect  both  he  and  the  blesbok 
bear  some*  resemblance  to  the  •  antelopes  of  the 
acronotine-  group — the  'hartebeest  and  *  sassaby  e. 

The  colours*  of  the  bontebok  are- purple  violet 
and 'brown  of- ever]^  shade — not  mingling  together, 
but  marking  the  body  as  if  laid  on  by  the  brush 
of  a  sign  -  painter.  Hence  the  name  "  bonte- 
bok," or  "  painted  buck,"  as  given  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  to  this  species.  First,  the  neck  and 
head  are  of  a  deep  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  the 
colour  of  arterial  blood.  Between  the  horns  a 
white  stripe  commences,  and  after  reaching  the 
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line  of  the  eyes  widens  out  so  as  to  cover  the 
face  to  the  very  muzzle.  This  mark,  or  "  blaze," 
is  common  to  both  the  species,  and  to  one  of  them 
has  given  the  trivial  name  "blesbok"  (blaze-buck). 

The  back  is  of  a  blue- lilac  colour,  as  if  glazed; 
and  this  extends  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  remind 
one  of  a'Saddle.  Bordering  this,  and  running  along 
the  flanks,  is  a  broad  band  of  deep  purple  brown. 
The  belly  and  insides  of  the  thighs  are  of  pure 
white  colour  ;  the  legs  are  white  from  the  knees 
down,  and  there  is  a  large  white  patch  on  the 
croup.  The  tail  reaches  to  the  hocks,  and  is  tufted 
with  black  hair.  Such  is  the-colour  of  the  bonte- 
bok,  and  that  of  the^  blesbok  differs  from  it  only  in 
the^  points  already-mentioned,  and  in  its 'Colours 
being  somewhat  less<4narked  and-  brilliant.  Both 
are » beautiful- creatures,  and  their  skins  are  much 
prized  by  the  native  savages  for  making  the 
'*  kaross," — ^a  garment  that  serves  them  both  as  a 
cloak  by- day  and  a.  bed  and  blankets  at  night. 

The  habits  of  both  .i^cies  are  quite  similar. 
They  dwell  upon  the  plains  of  the  "  zuur-veldt," 
congregating  in  vast-  herds  of  many-  thousands 
that  cover  the  ground  with  their  ^purple,  masses. 

In   this   respect-  they/ resemble  the '-springboks 
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and  other  gazelles ;  but  they  have  habits,  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  The  springboks,  when. alarmed, 
take  topflight  and  scatter  off  in  anj  direction, 
whereas  the*bonteboks  and  blesboks 'invariably  run 
against  .the -wind,  bearing  their  ^noses  close  along 
the  ground,  like*  hounds  upon  a  trail ! 

Thej  are  fleeter  than- springboks,  and  also  more 
shj  and  ^  wary,  as  though  they  knew  that  their 
spoils  are  more  valuable  to  the  hunter,  and  there- 
fore required  greater  skill  and  speed  to  preserve 
them. 

Both  species  were  once- common  in  what  are  now 
the  settled  districts  o£l  South  Africa,  their  range 
extending  to  the  Cape  itself.  That  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  "  zuur-veldt"  districts/ north  of  the 
Great  Orange  River. 

A  few  bonteboks  are  still-  found  within  the  colo- 
nial borders  in  the  district  of*  Swellendam ;  but 
their  ^existence  there  is  accounted  for  by  an*  act 
of  the  Government,  which  places  aiine  of- six  hun- 
dred rix-doUars  upon  &ny-  one  who  may  destroy 
them. without-  license. 

Our  young  yagers  had  now  arrived  in  the*  land 
of  theblesbok  ahd^bontebok. 
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STALKING  THE  BLESBOKS. 


When  thej  had  got  fairly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  blesbok  country,  the  young  y^ers  resolyed 
to  make  halt  for  a  day  or  two,  and  hunt  these 
beautiful  antelopes.  Not  that  they  desired  their 
fleshy  but  they  wished  to  strip  one  or  two  of  them 
of  their  bright,  parti-coloured  robes,  to  be  hung 
up  along  with  their  horns  in  the  halls  of  Graaf 
Eeinet. 

After  treking  some  miles  across  the  plains,  they 
outspanned  by  a  vley,  and  formed  their  camp. 

The  following  morning  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and  proceeded  over  the  plain  in  search 
of  the  purple  antelopes. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  them.  That 
is  by  no  means  a  difficult  thing  with  an  animal 
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tliat  herds  together  in  thousands,  provided  you 
chance  to  be  in  the  district  it  inhabits;  and  the 
yagers  were  not  slow  in  coming  within  view  of 
a  herd  of  blesboks. 

But  how  to  hunt  them  was  a  knowledge  which 
none  of  the  party  possessed — whether  to  let  slip 
the  buck-dogs  and  gallop  right  into  the  thick  of 
the  herd,  or  to  get  within  shot  by  stalking — which 
of  these  was  the  proper  manner  neither  the  young 
yagers  nor  their  drivers  knew.  In  Swartboy's 
country  neither  blesboks  nor  bonteboks  are  known. 
They  do  not  range  to  the  western  half  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  young  yagers  only  knew  them 
by  tradition.  Their  fathers  had  hunted  them 
years  before;  but  both  species  had  been  long 
since  exterminated  south  of  the  Orange  River. 

As  for  Congo,  although  their  range  extended 
into  a  part  of  the  Kaffir  country,  he  had  never 
chanced  to  hunt  in  that  particular  district. 

Of  course  neither-Bushman  nor -Kaffir  were  on 
the  *^ ground* with  the.  hunters.  They  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  camp ;  but  the  advice  of  both 
had  been  asked  at  setting  out,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  none  to  give. 
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The  hunters  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and 
held  a  discussion  upon  it. 

Groot  Willem  thought  they  should  be  hunted 
like  springboks, — that  is,  the  hunters  should  take 
stand  and  conceal  themselves,  while  one  or  two 
rode  round  and  drore  the  game  upon  these — a 
mode  practised  with  the  fallow-deer  in  the  forests 
of  North  America,  and  there  termed  <^  driving." 

Hendrik  believed  that  thej  could  be  '^ridden 
into,"  and  run  down  bj  the  dogs. 

Hans  recommended  '^  stalking,"  with  which  plan 
Arend  agreed.  Of  course  no  opinion  was  either 
asked  from  or  given  by  the  lads  Klaas  and  Jan. 
Had  they  been*  birds,  they  would  have  in- 
sisted upon  their  ^*  say "  as  weU  as  their  elder 
brothers. 

But  blesboks  are  not  birds,  although  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
almost  as  swift. 

Now,  as  stalking  was  the  mode  least  likely  to 
give  the  herd  the  alarm  and  send  them  off,  it  could 
be  tried  first.  Should  no  one  succeed  in  getting 
within  shot,  then  Groot  Willem's  plan  might  be 
adopted;  and  should  it  also  fail  to  be  successful. 
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it  would  still  not  be  too  late  to  follow  Hendrik's 
advice,  and  ride  right  at  them. 

First,  then,  for  a  "  stalk." 

They  were«-not  going  to- stalk  them  upon  horse^ 
back.  That  would- neye^  do,  though  there  are 
some  animals  that  will  suffer  a  mounted  man  to 
approach  nearer  than  one  a-foot.  But  blesboks 
are  not  of  that  kind. 

All  dismounted,  therefore,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  in  the  direction  of  the  herd.  Not  all  exactly. 
Elaas  and  Jan  remained  on  the  spot  in  charge  of 
the  dogs  and  horses.  Klaas  and  Jan  were  to  have 
no  share  in  the  stalk. 

The  herd  was  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  open  plain 
— so  wide  that  the  mountains  on  its  opposite  side 
were  scarcely  visible.  Upon  all  that  plain  not 
a  bush  or  rock  appeared.  The  grass,  as  already 
stated,  was  short  cropped,  and  smooth  as  a  meadow 
— not  a  break  in  the  surface  to  offer  a  chance  of 
concealment  to  the  hunter !  How,  then,  could  they 
talk  of  '^  stalking  "  on  such  ground  ?  They  knew 
that  no  wild  animal,  however  stupid  or  negligent, 
would  permit  them  to  walk  up  within  point-blank 
range  and  fire  at  them.     How,  then,  were  they 
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going  to  approach  the  blesboks,  that  they  had 
heard  were  anything  but  stupid — on  the  contrary, 
were  exceedingly  shy  and  watchful  of  danger? 
How?  That  is  a  peculiar  point,  and  requires 
explanation. 

Although  there  were  neither  rocks,  nor  trees, 
nor  bushes  of  any  kind,  nor  long  grass,  nor  in- 
equalities in  the  ground,  there  was  still  a  species 
of  "cover."  Not  the  best,  it  is  true,  but  such 
as  would  serve  a  skilful  hunter  who  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Enough  to  give  hopes 
to  the  yagers,  else  they  would  not  have  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing  as  an  attempt  to  stalk  the  Mes- 
boks. 

Scattered  over  the  plain,  and  standing  at  irre- 
gular distances  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards 
of  each  other,  were 'numerous^  singular -structures. 
They  were  of  the  form  of -obtuse,  cones,  or  hemi- 
spherical, and  adl  of  a  light  grey  colour  —  the 
colour  of  sun-dried .  mud.  On  the  sides  of  most 
of  them  at  their,  bases  could  be  seen  a-  hole  of 
irregular .  outlines,  and  evidently  not  made  by 
the  neat  workmen  who  had.*  built  tha  mounds. 
Quite  the.contrary.    These^ntrances  to  the-hoUow. 
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domes  within  were  not  for.  them«  Theirs  were 
under -ground.  These  had  been  made-  by  their 
enemies — the^  burglars  who  had -plundered  their 
houses.  I  am  sure  I  need  hardly  tell  jou  that 
the  structures  thus*  described  were  ant-hills,  and 
that  the  big  Jioles  in  their  sides  were  the  work 
of  the  long-tongued  i*  aard-vark,"  or  the-  scaly 
**  pangolin." 

The  hills  in  question  were-  dome-shaped,  and 
of  moderate  size — varying  from--one  to -three  feet 
in  height.  This  is  by  no  means  as^large  as  many 
ant-hills  found  in  ^-Southern  Africa.  Some  are 
four^ times  that  height,  or  still  higher;  but  I  have 
told  you- elsewhere  of  these -high.  hiUs,  and  that 
there  are  different,  species  of- ants  who  .construct 
such,  curious  nests-— each  species-choosing  rts  own 
style  of"^  architecture, — some  the  cone,  or  pyra- 
midal form, — some  a  complete  cluster  of  cones, — 
some  build  them  of  cylindrical  shape,  and  others 
nearly' half-spherical,  like  inverted  tea-basins. 

Of  these  last  were  th&  ant-hills  now  under  the 
eyes  of  the  young  yagers.  They  were  the  nests 
of  the  "Termes  mordax — ^a  species  that  inhabits  all 
the  plains  of  the  "  zuur- veldt"  country. 
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The  hunters  proceeded  to  stalk  forward,  their 
eyes  bent  upon  the  antelopes,  and  their  -  hopes 
fixed  -upon  the  ••ant-hills. 

Of  course  they  did  not  commence  crouching, 
until  they  had  tried  how  near  the  blesboks  would 
allow  them  to  come  without  cover.  This  they 
soon  discovered  to  be  about  four  hundred  yards; 
and  although  the  animals  did  not- seem  to- mind 
their,  presence  at->that -distance,  but -continued 
browsing,  yet  the. moment  any  one  of  the-  four 
endeavoured  to  get.  nearer,  the.  herd,  as  if  me- 
chanically)>  moved- off,  and  still  kept  a  width  of  four 
hundred  yards  between  themselves  and  the  stalkers. 

The  hunters  now  began  to  stalk  in*  earnest, 
crouching  from  hill  to  hill.  It  was  to  no  purpose. 
None  of  the  four  could  get  within  shot.  They 
separated  and  took  different  sides.  The  same 
result  followed ---a  failure.  Although  the  herd 
kept  on,  and  always  in  the  same  general  direction, 
they  seemed  instinctively  to»^void  whatever  ant- 
heap  a-  hunter  had -^chosen,  giving  it  a  "wide 
berth  **  which  carried  them  beyond  the  reach  even 
of-Groot  Willem's  roerl  After  two  hours  spent 
in  this  fruitless  kind  of  hunting,  tha  plan  was 
abandoned: 

6  B 
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The  ^^ stalk**  wouldrnot-do;  and  Hans  and  Aiend 
were  now  sneered  and  laughed  at  bj  Hendrik 
and  Groot  Willem. 

^*  What  could  they '"know  about*  hunting  ?  Ha ! 
hal^har 
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DBIYING    THE    BLB8BOK8. 

All  now  returned  to  their* horses.  Groot  Wil- 
lem's  plan  was  next  to  be  tried. 

They  mounted.  ^EQaas  and  Jan  were  permitted 
to  take- part  in  this  affair.  They  would  do  well 
enough  to  "drive"  the- antelopes,  while  the  other 
four  would  take 'Stand,  and  receiy&^,  them  as  they 
came  up. 

All  six  rode  off  towards  the  herd,  which,  during 
the  stalk,  had  moved  several -miles-  across  the 
plain. 

When  as  near  as  they  might  safely  go,  without 
causing  the  animals  to  take  the  alarm,  Klaas  and 
Jan  were  sent  to  one  side,  while  the*  stand- men 
took  the  other,  going  to  their  -places  by  a  wide 
circuit.     Of  course  their  horses  enabled  them  to 
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get  to  their  positions  in  a  verj  little  time.  It 
not  necessary  that  these  should  be.  near  the  herd. 
As  soon  as  they  should*  conceal  themselves  behind 
the -hills,  Elaas.and  Jan  were  to-drive  the  game  up; 
and  they  were  instructed  to  do  so  -gently,  and  with- 
out- causing  the  -bucks  to  -break  into  flight.  The 
lads  were  hunters  enough  to  manage  that  point. 

The  four  having  got  round  to  that  side  of  the 
herd  opposite  to  where  the*  drivers  had  been  sent, 
tied  their  bridles  together,  and,  leaving  their 
horses,*walked  towards  the  -herd.  They  deployed 
from  each  other  as  they  went,  so  as  to  cover  a 
good  stretch  of  the  plain,  and  then  each-  choosing 
an*>ant-hill,  knelt-down  behind  it. 

There  could  be- no  mistake  now.  The  antelopes, 
driven  byKlaas  and  Jan,  would  come -their,  way; 
Springboks  certainly-  would ;  and  then,  "  crack  ! 
crack ! "  would  go  the  rifles,  and  "  bang !  **  Groot 
Willem's  roer. 

This,  gentleman  was  in  particularly  high -glee. 
He  had  recommended  this-  mode  in  'Opposition  to 
Hans  and  Arend ;  but  he  did  tk^  mind  that,  for 
he  had  rather  a  •contemptiiou»  opinion  of  the 
hunter-craft  of  these  two  "yagers;"  but  what  he 
thought  of  was,  that  Hendrik  had'  opposed  it,  and 
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should  it  provp  successful  after  that  opposition,  it 
would  be  a-feather  iu-Groot  Willem's  hat. 

That  it  would  succeed  he  had  little  -  doubt. 
They  were  al^  nicely  ^placed.  The  two  boys  had 
got  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  herd,  and 
once  these  showed  themselves  a  little  nearer,  the 
antelopes  wouldr  face,  round — ^they  were  browsing 
towards  the-  side  to  which  the  boys  had  been  sent 
— and  feed  in  the -direction  of  the-  concealed  hun- 
ters. Springboks  would  do  so,  said-jGrroot  WiUem 
to  himself. 

But  springboks  are- not  -  blesboks.  They  di£fer 
not  only  in  size  and  colour,  but  in  many  of  their 
habits;  and  just  by  a  difference  in  one  of  these 
last  was  Groot  Willem  destined  to'  disappoint'- 
ment.  A  curious^  habit  they  have — and  one  which 
is-  shared  by  a«  few*  other  animals,  both  of  the 
antelope  and  deer  species-^knocked.  all  Groot  Wil- 
lem's fine  calculations- into  ^*pie." 

Instead  of  turning  when  Klaas  and  Jan  ap- 
proached them-  from  the-  opposite  side,  as  all  ex- 
pectea  they  would  do,,  the  stubborn «  creatures 
would  not- be  •  turned,  but  kept  on  most  deter- 
minedly in  theip  .original  course.     It  is<  true  that 
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they  swerved  a  little  to- get  past  the  hoja;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  fairly^  beyond  them,  they  headed 
once  more  in  the  same -direction  aa  before. 

Elaas  and  Jan  were  at  some -distance  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  a  wider  -front  to  the  drive ; 
but  for  all  that,  the  blesboks*  swept  past -both  at 
such  a  "distance  as  to  give  no  «hance  for  a-  bullet, 
even  though  sent  from  the  long  roer.  Neither  of 
the  boys  fired,  as  they  had  been  told  not  to  do; 
and  as  both  behaved  discreetly  and  quietly,  the 
antelopes,  after,  galloping  some  distance  to  their 
rear,  ^slackened  their  pace,  and  again*  commenced 
browsing. 

Groot  Willem  felt  considerably  chagrined  at  the 
result;  and  got  well  laughed- at  by  both-  Hans  and 
Arend;  but  what- annoyed  him  still,  more  was  a 
word  or  two- uttered  by  the- rivaL  hunter. 

"  I-knew,"  said  Hendrik  emphatically — "  I  knew 
it  .wouldn't- do.  Do  you  take  blesboks  for  sheep, 
to  be  driven  about  by  a  pair  of  boys  mounted  on 
^nies  ?    Bah ! " 

This  was  a-  terrible-  cut  for-  Groot  Willem ;  but 
he  replied  to  it  by- alleging  that. his  plan  had  not 
had  a  fair  trial.    It  was  now  plain  ta  all  that  the 
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hle^hokB  fed  up  wind;  and,  therefore,  the  stand-men 
should  have  headed  them  instead  of  the  drivers, 

"  Let  us  try  it  that  way.  Ill  warrant  you  well 
succeed.  If  we  don^t,  then  we  can  do  as  Master 
Hendrik  recommends ;  and  well  see  how*At»  plan, 
which  is  no  plan  at  all,  may  answer." 

There  was  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  in  Groot 
WiUem's  tone  when  he  referred  to  Hendrik,  and 
the  emphasis  on  the  "Master"  partook  strongly 
of  the  character  of  a  sneer  counter  to  his  which 
Hendrik  had- given. 

There  could  be  no.  objection  to  try  the  thing 
over ^ again,  according  to  the* mode  suggested  by 
Groot  Willem ;  and  they  all*  assented  to  hig-pro- 
posal.  It  was  plain  that  the-blesboks  ran  in  the 
"wipd's'eye,"  else  they  never  would  have  "run 
the^gauntlet"  against- Elaas  and  Jan,  as  they  had 
done.  Such  being  the  case,  the  hunters,  by  lying 
in  wait  to- windward,  would  have  a  decided:  ad- 
vantage, and,  .properly^  placed,  could  not  fail  to 
reach  some  of  the-advancing  herd. 

Should  the  scheme  turn  out  differently,  then 
they  could  follow  Hendrik's  advice,  and  ride  tail- 
on-end  upon  the  ^blesboks. 

With  these  ideas,  the  Jfour  galloped  away  t^  one 
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side,  and,  making  a  wide 'c{^tot<r,«  headed  the  game. 
Elaas  and  Jan  were  left  in  the-rear  to-follow  it  ap» 
and  force  it^genily  forward. 

In  good  time  the- stand-men  were- again- placed, 
and  watched  the  ^vancing  antelopes  with  interest. 
The  ^'  blaze**  upon  their  faces  appeared -larger  and 
larger,  and  their  broad,  -white  muzzles  gleamed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  hunters,  almost  within  n-ange  of 
their  guns.  But  at  this  moment,  the  animals 
raised  their  graceful  -necks,  uttered  a  strange, 
snorting  cry,  and  then,  instead  of -turning  to  flj 
back,  boundedr  right  forward ! 

Surely  they  were  coming,  within*  range,  thought 
everyone,  as  he  knelt  with  ready  firelock  behind 
his  sheltering  mound.  "Good I"  muttered  Groot 
WiUem  to  himself.  "Pll  turn  the '-laugh  upon 
the- whole  of  them — ^that  I  shall." 

But  Groot  Willem  was  destined  once  more  to  a 
humiliating^disappointment.  As  the-blesboks  came 
under  the  Ice  of- each  hill  that'  covered  a  hunter, 
they  suddenly,  swerved,  and  swept  round  him  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  render*  shooting  at  them  a 
perfectly-  ridiculous  thing.  Groot  Willem  had 
levelled  his  roer  for  a*  chance  shot,  when  he 
thought    of   the    unpleasant,  consequences    of   a 
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*'  miss ;"  and  reluctantly-  bringing  down  his  piece 
he  permitted  the  blesboks  to  jwe^  past. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  herd  was  far»  beyond  the 
place  where  they  had  .passed  the.  hunters;  but  as 
no  .assault  had  been.madQ  upon  ^hem,  and  no  gun 
fired,  they  .quieted  down  after  a-- while,  and  once 
more^xommenced^'browsing. 

Hendrik  was  now  the  proudiran  of  the-  hour. 
He  would  show  them-how  the  slow  creatures  could 
be.  galloped-into.  He  would  run-  half-a-dozen  of 
them  down  before  they  could-  clears  out  of  the 
plain. 

"CJomeon!" 

All  once  again  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
briskly -towards  the  herd.  When  near,  they 
moved  more  slowly  and  quietly,  so  as^not  to 
startle  them. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  within  the  usual  dis- 
tance of-- four  hundred  yards,  the  bucks^  moved 
forward;  and  then^came *the  "  view  hiUoa T'  The 
dogs  were  let -slip,  the  horses  sprang -forward,  and 
the  chase  swept  wildly  over  the  plain. 

They  had  not  -galloped  a  mile,  before  Hen- 
drik diacovered   hi^-rmistake.     Both -dogs    and 
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horses  were^  distanced  ^by  the  swift  antelopes,  and 
both  4agged  far  4behind. 

One  by  one  the  hunters  fell  into  the-  rear,  and 
drew  ap  their  foaming  -steeds :  and  in  less  than 
twenty^minutes  time,  Hendrik-  alone,  and  one  or 
two  of  the- best  dogs^  held  on. 

Hans  and  Arend,  believing  that  it  was  a  hope- 
less-chase  for  their  Jiorses,  gave  itmp;  and  Groot 
WiWem^did  notJwUh  to  .succeed  !  Of  course)  Elaas 
and  Jan  were  with  the  hindmost ;  and  they  all  sat 
in  their  saddles,  watching  first  the 'purple  backs  of 
the  bucks,  and  then  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
Hendrik  disappearing  among  the -distant  ant-hills! 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

HEin>BIK's  HARD  GALLOP. 

On  swept  the  blesboks  over  the  level  sward, 
and  on  galloped  <Hendrik.  after  them — his  horse 
and  dogs  running  at  their  utmost  speed.  For 
aU  that,  not  a  .yard  could  either,  hunter  or 
hounds  gain ^ upon  the- swift. antelopes.  There 
was  no  chance  for  -either  to.  "rvai  cunning." 
There  was  no  taking  "a^cut"  upon  the  game. 
The  blesboks  made  <H)ot  the  -slightest  -  double^^ 
swerved  not  a  4>oint  from  their-  course,  but  ran 
in  a  straight  line,  dead  in  the  wind's  eye.  No 
advantage,  therefore,  was  -given  by  the  pur* 
sued,  or  could  be  •taken  by  the  pursuers.  It 
was  a  simple  question  o^speed  between-  horse* 
dogs,  and  .game. 

The  dogs  gave  up-  first.      They  broke  down 
one  after '-another,  until  only  Hendrik's  favourite 
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hound  kept*  near.  ADother  mile's-  mnningy  and 
he  too  was  -nsed  up,  and  -fell  to  the  rear ;  and 
now  Hendrik-  galloped  idone. 

For  nearly -ten  miles  he.  galloped,  until  the 
sweat  streamed  from  his  horse's  *  flanks,  and 
the  froth  from  his  lips,  and  still  the  -blesboks 
scoured  on  ■  before  him  at  too-  great  a  distance 
to  be  reached  by  hia- rifle.  On  a  fresh  horse 
he  could  easily  have  *  overtaken  them  now,  for 
they  raw  but  slowly.  Perhaps- he  could •  have 
closed*  upon  them  as  it  waa,^but,  with  all  his  de- 
sire toodo  so,  he  was  compelled  to 'ride  with 
caution.  The  burrows -of  the- ant-eater  lay  in 
his  .path,  and  once  or  twice,  as  he  was  closing 
upon  the  game  with  good  prospect  of  getting 
near,  his*>  horse  had  stumbled,  and -lost aground 
again.  This  gave  the  antelopes  a  decided,  advan- 
tage, as  with  light- hoof  they  skimmed-  over  these 
impediments  without  fear. 

And  still  Hendrik  was -reluctant  to  pnll  up. 
He  thought  of  the  empty -boasting  he  hadf  made. 
He  thought  of  the  scornful^  laugh  that  would 
greet  him  on  hifr  return.  He  thought  of  Groot 
Willem  I 

If  he   could  only   take  -  back .  one   hide  —  one 
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pair  of  ^horns — all  would  be.  well.  The  laugh 
would  ba  his.  With  such,  thoughts  he  had  been 
urged' forward,  in  thia  long  and  desperate  ride. 

He  began  to  despair  ot  success.  The  blesboks 
seemed  to  run.lightlj  as-  ever,  while  his  horse 
sprang  heavily,  under  him.  The  noble  brute  must 
soon  giye  up. 

Hendrik  at  length  felt  for-  him,  and  would 
have  drawn 'bridle;  but  while  half-resolved  to  do 
so,  he  noticed  a  range  of^mountains  directly  in 
front  of  him.  They  appeared  to  -extend  across 
the  plain  transversely  to  his  course,  o*  rather 
two  chains  met  in  a  sort  of  angle,  quite  closing 
up  the^plain  in  that  direction.  Towards  this 
angle  the  -blesboks  were  ulirecting  their  course  ! 

Did  they  propose  •taking -to  -the -  mountain  ? 
was  the  question. put  by  Hendrik  to  himself. 
If  so,  he  might  find  an  •  advantage  there.  They 
might  come  to  a « stop,  and  under  cover  of  the 
rocks  and  bushes  that  grew  upon  the  mountain- 
side, he  might  be  able  yet  to^  stalk  them. 

As  Hendrik  reflected  thus,  his  eyes'  wandered 
along  the  base  of  both^  ranges  from  the  angle 
where  they  met  to  a  good  ^distance  on  each  side. 
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To  his  surprise  he  perceived  that  the  bases  <^ 
both  ended  in  a  precipitous  cliff,  with  no  ap- 
parent pass  leading  up  I  He  was  now  close 
enough  to  see  the  diff.  Not  a  break  appeared 
along  its  whole  line ! 

Hendrik  was^gratified  with  thi»  discovery.  He 
was  driving  the  ^ame  into  an  *  angle,  k  very 
irap.  They  would  be  compelled  to.  turn  upon 
him,  and  out  of  such  a  thickrmass,  he  could*  not 
fail  to  knock  over  one.     On&  was  all  he -wanted. 

His  hopes  returned,  inspiring  him  with  new 
vigour  ;  and,  uttering  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
his  horse,  he  pushed-  forward. 

His  ride  did  not  last  much  longer.  Another 
mile,  and  it  was  over. 

He  had  got  withiur  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
mountain  foot»  and  less  than  half  that  distance 
from  the*  bucks  that  still  continued  to  run 
straight  toward  the- angle  of  the  cli£&.  He  was 
now  quite*  sure  of  a>  shot.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  the  herd  would  be. compelled  either  to 
stop,  or  turn  back,  and  meet  .him  in  the  teeth. 

It  was  time  to  get  his. rifle  in  readiness;  and 
as  he  intended  to  fire  into   the  thick  mass,  he 
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took  Boreral  small  ballets  from  his  pouch,  and 
hastily  dropped  them  into  the  barrel  He  then 
looked  to  his  •percussion-cap,  to  make  sure  that 
all  was  right  It  was.  so.  The  copper  was 
properly  adjusted  on  the  nipple. 

He  cocked  his  gun,  and  once  more  lookedr  for- 
ward to  the.  game.  Notion  antelope  was  in 
tight ! 

Where  werQ  they?  Had  thej  sprung  up  the 
mountain  ?  Impossible!  The  precipice  could  not 
be  scaled?  Impossible  I  Even  had  they- done  so, 
they  would  still  have  been..seen  upon  the*  moun- 
tain face.  They  wereuiot  in  sight,  not 'one  of 
them  I  The  hunter,  reined  up,  his  gun-  dropped 
back  to  the  withers  of  his  horse,  his  jaws  fell, 
and  for  some  moments  he  sat  with  parted  lips, 
and  eyefr  glaring  in  .^wonderment. 

Had  he  been  of  a  ^superstitious  nature,  he 
might  have  been  troubled  with  some  painful  feel- 
ings at  that' moment.  But  he  was  not  supersti- 
tious. Although  for  a  moment  or  two  he  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than«  astonished  at  it,  he  knew 
there  was  some -natural,  cause  for.  the  ^'sudden 
and  mysterious  ^disappearance  "  of  the  -bucks. 
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He  did-  not  -pause  long  in.  doubt^  but-  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  proper  quarter  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  tracks  of  the^  herd  guided  him 
to  .that,  and  after  riding  three  hundred  yards 
farther^  the  *  mystery  was  -  explained  to  his  full 
and  complete-  satisfaction. 

The  angle,  ■  after  all,  was  not  an  angle,  for  the 
apex  was*  wanting.  There*  teas  a  ^*  thoroughfare  " 
without  the -slightest  obstruction.  Although  at  a 
short  distance  the  converging  cliffs  appeared  to 
impinge  upon  each  other,  there  was » an  .opening 
between  them — ^a  narrow  pass  that  like  an- isthmus 
connected  the  plain  over  which  the  chase  had  gone, 
with  another  and  ver^F^imilar  one  that-  stretched 
away  on  the>  others  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
blesboks  must  have -known  it -well  enough,  else 
they  would  not  have,  run  so*  direct  for  the  false 
angle* in  the  cliffs.  Hendrik  trotted  up  the  pass 
to  convince  himself  that  it  was  no'  cul-de-sac. 
After  going  a  few  hundred  yards,  the-  isthmus 
widened  again,  and  he  saw  to  his  ' chagrin  the 
violet  -backs  of  the  bucks  -  far  off 'Upon  the  plain 
that  stretched*  beyond. 

Overcome  with  disappointment  and  chagrin,  he 
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flung  himself  from  his  saddle,  and*  staggering  a 
few  paces,  sat  down  upon  a  boulder  of  rock. 
He  did  not  even  stop  to  -fasten  his  horse,  but, 
dropping  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  left  th&  froth- 
covered  and  panting. steed  to^himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXrSL 

HENDRIK  CHASED  BT  THE  KEITLOA. 

Hendbik's  feelings  at  that  moment  were  not  to  be 
envied.  His  reflections  were  sharply  bitter.  He 
felt  mortified  and  -humiliated.  He  wished  he  had 
never  set -eyes  upon  ablesbok.  A  sorry,  figure 
would  he  cut  on  his -return  to  camp.  He  had 
laughed  heartily  afr  Hans  and  Arend.  Thej  would 
reciprocate  that*  laugh,  and  add-int^st.  He  had 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  .Groot  Willem.  Groot  would 
not  fail  to  pay  back  his  scorn. 

Besides,  he  had  done  his- horse  no  good;  per- 
haps had  injured  the  animal.  There  stood  he, 
with  steaming  nostrils  and  heaving  flanks,  quite 
used  up.  They  were  nearly*  twelve  miles  from 
camp.  He  would  scarce  be  able  to  -carry  his  rider 
back,  and'Hendrik  even  began  to- entertain  doubts 
about  his  Vay. 
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The  thought  that  he  might  have  lost  himself 
was  just  entering  his^mind,  when  his  reflections 
were  interrupted  bj  a.«ound  that  caused  him  to 
start  up  from  that  rock,  aa  nimbly  as  he  had  ever 
risen  £rom«  seat  in  hia life. 

The  same  sound  seemed  to  produce  a  very  similar 
effect  upon  hi&  horse ;  for  the  latter,  on  hearing  it, 
suddenlj  jerked  up  his  drooping  head,  pricked  his 
ears, -snorted  loudly,  and,  after  dancing  about  a 
moment  or  two,  shoL  off  down  the  pass  a^  full 
gallop! 

Hendrik's  eyes  did  not  follow  him,  nor  his 
thoughts  .neither.  Both  were  toa-busj  with  an 
animal  that  came  fron^  the  opposite  side,  and  which 
had  uttered  the  i^und  that  caused  such  a  sudden 
alarm.  The  deep. bass  snort,  and  the  ^bellows-like 
blowing  that  .followed,  were  no -strangers  to  the 
ear  of  the  young  hunter.  He  knew  that,  oiv  look- 
ing round,  he  would  behold  the^  black  rhinoceros ; 
-^and  he  did  so.  That  fierce  creature  was  coming 
down  thq.pass! 

At    first    sight    Hendrik    was  not  so  i- terribly 

alarmed.      He  had   hunted  the  -rhinoceros  more 

than  once,  and  did  not  deem  it  such- dangerous 

import.    He  had  always  been  able  ta  avoid  the 
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charges. of  the. clumsy,  quadruped,  and  to  escape 
out  of  its -way  when  he  desired. 
'  But  Hendrik  for  the  moment  had  forgotten  that 
on  such  occasions  he  waS'  seated,  not  on  ar  boulder 
of  rock,  but  in  the  «addle,  and  it  was  to  -Lie  horse 
'that  he  owed  his- immunity  from  danger. 

Now  that  his  horse  had«run  off,  and  he  found 
himself  avfoot  upon  the  plain,  with  nothing  between 
him  and  the*  rhinoceros  but-  twenty  yards  of 
smooth  level -turf,  he  became  truly  .alarmed.  And 
no  wonder  at  it — his 'life  was  in' danger. 

His  first  thought  was  to  run  up  the  rocks, 
thinking  by  so-doing  to  get  out  of  the.  animal^  reach. 
But,  on  looking  towards  *ihese,  he  perceived  that 
they  formed  a*precipice  on  both  sides  of  the  pass, 
with  a  wall-like  face,  that  could  only  have  been 
scaled  by  a  cat !  Hendrik  coiUd  not -climb  up 
on « either  side  ! 

In  the  pass  itself  there  was.  no -shelter  for  him. 
Its  bottom  was  a  smooth  sward,  sloping  but  slightly. 
It  was  but  th&  continuation  of  the.  outer  plains,  that 
were  nearly  on  the  ^  same  level.  Here  and  there 
stood  a^  tree,  but  they  were  •small  ones — mere 
"  brush,"  and  a<  rhinoceros  could  have  -  levelled 
any  of  them  to  the  ground  with  his  powerfuLhom. 
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They  offered  no  hope,  either  for  concealment  or 
retreat. 

There  appeared  no  chance  of  escape  in  anj  way. 
To  attempt  it  by  running  off  would  be  perfectly 
useless ;  for  ^Hendrik  knew  that  Br  rhinoceros, 
could  overtake  the-swiftest  »nner,  as  every  South-. 
African  hunter  could- testify.  Hendrik  did  not 
think  of  it.  To  add  to  his  ill-fortune,  he  had  left 
his  gun  strapped  to  the>  saddle,  and  that  was  now 
gone  off  with  the  horse ;  so  that  hisxhance  of  saving, 
himself  by  the  destruction  of  the  -rhinoceros  was 
gone.  also.  The  only « weapon  left  him  was  his 
hunting-knife  ;'but  what  was  a  knife  against  the 
hide  of  a -rhinoceros?  It  might  as  well  have  been 
a  needle. 

There  was  but  one- hope  o£  safety;  and  that 
was,  that  the  animal  might -not  ^6€  him.  The 
rhinoceros  possesses  the--sense  of.sight-  only  in  a 
moderate*  degree.  His  eyes  are-small ;  and  though 
sharp  enough  .when  aa  object  is  directly  in  front 
of  him,  they  are  so  placed  in  his^head,  that,  on 
account  of  his  stiff-neck  and  huge  form,  h&  can 
see  nothing  either  behind  or  even  at-eitha?  side  of 
him. 

Hendrik-'had  hopes  the  -fierce  brute  would-  pass 
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without  ^beerving  him.  From  his  movements  it 
was  evident  he  had  not^noticed  him  as  yet^  else  he 
would  already  have^charged  upon  him.  The  black 
rhinoceros  does  not  -wut  to  be  provoked.  His 
own  fierce  nature  burnishes  him  with- sufficient 
stimulus,  and  his  furj  is  -babituallj  directed 
against  creatures  the  most-  innocent  and.  unof- 
fending. 

To  get  as  far  out  of  his.  way  as^possible,  Hen- 
drik  glidedrsilentlj  up  to  the  ciifi,  and  -stood  close 
against  theurock. 

But  if  the-  rhinoceros  is.  not  a  sharp-sighted 
animal,  he  is  one  of  the«eharpe3t-8cented  that  lives. 
With  the  ^wind  in  his  iavour,  he  can  «neU  even 
a  "rat"  at  an  almost -incredible  distance.  He  is 
also  gifted  with  a  most  acute  sense  of  hearing; 
and  the  slightest,  sound,  such  as  the  rustling  of  a 
leaf  or  the  falling  of  a. footstep,  will  enable  him 
to  guide  himself  directly -to  his  .enemy  or  his  vic- 
tim. Were  the  rhinoceros-  endowed  with  the 
power  of  vision-  to  the  same  degree  as -he  is  with 
that  of -smell  and  hearing,  he  would  be  the  most 
dangerour  animal  in  the*  world.  As  it  is,  he  is 
anything  but  a-  safe  neighbour,  and  many  of  the 
poor  natives  of  the  country  he  inhabits  fall  victims 
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to  his  ungovernable  ^temper  and-lbnital  strength. 
Fortunatelj  his  «^  are  no4ngger  than  they  are. 

They  werQ^big  enongh,  however,  to  see  Hen- 
drik  as  he  stood,  his  dark  ibrm  oatlined  against 
the.  difi^  and  sharp  enough  tb^  distinguish  him  from 
the  ^rock.  The  jDreeze,  indeed,,  blowing  in  his 
q)read,  nostrils,  had -warned  him  of  the  hunter's 
presence,  and  that-had-directed  his- eyes. 

'  As  these  rested  upon  the-form  of  the^  boy,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  track,  uttered  a  snorting-  noise, 
vibrated  his  ears,  and  flirted  his  saucy  little  tail 
over  his^M^ge  hips.  Then  placing  himself  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  giving  •  utterance  to  an 
angry -bld«nng,  he  dashed  forward  upon-  Hendrik 
as  if  tha  latter  had  been  his.  enemy  for  life ! 

Hend^k's  (Mresenoe  of  mind  was  called-  for  at 
this  moment;  and  it  cama  to  his  aid*  Had  he 
kept  his  ground^five  seconds  longer,  he  would  have 
been  crushed  against  the-rock,  oe.  impaled  upon  the 
strong  horn  of  the -rhinoceros.  But  the  moment 
the  latter  charged,  the  boy  sprang,  out  from  the 
cliff. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  run — that  would  not  have 
saved  him ;  and  fortunately  he  knew  it.  He  merely 
stepped  out  to  the  more  i>pen  ground  in  the  middle 
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of  tbe  pasd,  and  there  stood  fronting  his  assailant. 
The  latter  having  seen  the  .movement,  swerved 
in  his  course,  so  as  again  to-  head  direct  for  his 
intended  victim;  and  without  -stopping,  rushed 
forward  as-before. 

Hendrik  stood  still,  until  the  sharp- black  horn 
almost  ^x)uched-him.  Then  bounding  to  one  side, 
he  glided  past  the  rhinoceros,  and-  ran  in  an 
opposite  .direction. 

He  looked  back  as  he  ran ;  and  seeing  that  the 
fierce  brute  had  turned,  suddenly  on  the  failure  of 
his  charge,  and  was  close  at  his.  heels,  he  again  made 
stand,  confronting  the  •animal  as  before.  Again  he 
waited  until  the  rhinoceros  was-  close  np,  and 
repeated  the  manoBuvre  of -springing  to  one  side  and 
runnings  behind.  This  Hendrik  had  heard  was  the 
only  way  to  escape  the^hinoceros  in  «open  ground. 
Had  he  sprung  aside  a^  moment  too  soon,  that  is, 
before  the  sudden  bound  enabled  him  to  clear  the 
field  of  the  animal's  vision,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  followed  and  overtaken ;  for>  unwieldy  as  the 
rhinoceros,  appears,  it  is  nevertheless  .far.  more 
active  than  it  > looks,  and  the  horse  can.  barely 
get  out  of  the  way  of  its  sudden  and^  impetuous 
rush. 
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Hendrik  had  got  two  hundred  yards  down  the 
pass  before  it-'tnmed  again,  but  the  distance  was 
not^ough.  He  was  compelled  tounake  stand  for 
the^third  time,  and  await  the  terrible-onset  of  his 
huge  enemj. 

As  before,  he  succeeded  in^  getting  to  his  rear, 
but  the  rhinoceros  seemed  to  grow -wiser,  and  now 
wheeled  his  body  at  shorter  .intervals,  so  that 
Hendrik's  chances  oi  escape  were  growing-  less  and 
less  after-each  ^uccessivQ  charge.  In  fact,  he  was 
kept-dodging  and  leaping  ^continuously  from  side  to 
side.  To  have  lost  his  ^footing,  or  relaxed  his 
vigilance  for  a  moment,  would  have  beei>  certain 
and  inmiediate,  destruction. 

Hendrik  began  to.^  despair.  He  was  already 
panting  for  breath,  with  the^rspiration  flowing 
from  every  pore.  His  body^  ached  with  fatigue. 
His  limbs  began  to -fail  him.  He  could  not"  hold 
out  muclr  loqger.  There  .was  no  reason  to- believe 
the  powerful*  brute  would  > desist.  It  was  ^child's 
play  to^him;  and  he  had* worked  himself  into  a 
fearful ^rage  at  not  being  able  to 'Strike  his  victim 
after  sa  many  charges. 

Hendrik  began  to,  think  he  was  lost  for  ever. 
The  thoughts  of  home,  of -father,  of  sister,  and  bro- 
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tliersy  of- Wilhelmine— rushed  across  his  mind ;  he 
would  never  see  them  more ;  he  would  be  killed  in 
that  pass,  and  by  the  fierce  dark  monster  that  was 
pursuing  him.      Thej  would  never  know  what  had 

become Ha!      An  ejaculation,  escaped   from 

Hendrik's  lips  aa  these  sad  thoughts  coursed  through 
his  brain.    It  was  amexdamation  of  joy. 

The  struggle^  between  him  and  the  fierce-animal 
had  continued  for.  more  than  a.  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
and  had  changed  from -place  to  place  until  thej 
were  now  about  the-middle  of  the  pass.  Hendrik's 
sudden  exclamation  had  been  caused,  by  his  observ* 
ing  upon  the  cliffs  a  sort  ofiedge  or- platform  about 
six  feet^  from  the  ground.  It  was-  scarce  that 
width)  but  it  ran  along  the  front  of  the  diff  for 
a  distance  of  several .  yards ;  and,  as  Hendrik 
thought,  at  one  end  there  was  a  sort  of  cave  or 
deft  in  the  rocks.  He  scarce  glanced  at  this,  how- 
ever ;  the  platform,  itself  was  what-  interested  him, 
and  without  another^  thought  or  look  he  grasped 
the  edge  of  the  rock  and  dragged,  hivxs^  up. 

The  next  moment  he  stood  upon  the  shelf,  and 
looked  safely  down  upon  the  ^erodous^  brute  that 
was  snorting  in^vaiui^fury  below ! 
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HSKDfilK  IN  A  STATS  OF  SIEGE. 

Hendbik  breathed  freely,  though  he  paffed  and 
panted  a  long  time  after -getting  upon  his-  perch. 
His  mind  was  at -ease,  however,  for  he  saw  at 
once  that  the*  rhinoceros'-could^^ot  reach  him. 
The  most  it  could  do  was  to  get  its  uglj  .snout 
over  the -edge  of  the  rock,  and  that  only  by  raising 
itself  upon  its  Jiind- legs.  This  it  actually- did, 
blowing  with-rage,  and  projecting  its  broad  muzzle 
as  close  as  it  could  to  the  feet  of  the  hunter,  as  if 
to  seize  him  with  itsjolongated  and- prehensile  lips. 
It  did  sa  only  once.  Hendrik  was  as*  angry  as 
the<xhinoceros,  and  with  justep^muse ;  and  now,  feel- 
ing confident  of  the 'Security  of  his  position,  he  bent 
forward,  and  with  all  his  might  repeatedly  kicked 
the  thick  lips  of  the-  brute  with  the^  heels  of  his 
heavy  boots. 
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The  rhinoceros  danced  about,  uttering  cries  of 
rage  and  pain ;  but,  dQ^pite  the'^^rutal  impetuosity 
of  ita.  nature,  it  no  longer  4iitempted  to  scale  the 
dijOT,  but  contented  itself  with  .rushing  to  and  fro 
at  its  base,  evidently  determined  ix>^4ay.  siege  to 
the  hunter. 

Hendrik  had  now  time  ta  contemplate  thi?  sin- 
gular- animaL  To  his  surprise  he  perceived  that 
it  was  a-  new  species — ttiat  is,*  one  he  had  never 
seen  before,  although  he  had.  heard  of  it. 
*  Hendrik  knew — for  Hans  had  told  him  long 
a^ — that  there  were  at  least- four  species  of  the 
rhinoceros  inhabiting  the  countries  of*  South  Africa 
between  the  Tropic  and  the  Cape,  and  that  pro- 
bably a'  fifth  existed  to  the  north  of  this  line. 
Of  the  four,  two  weresiohite  rhinoceroses,  and  two 
bkick.  The  white  ones  were  called  respectively 
"  kobaoba"  and  "  muchocho,"  the  black  ones  "  bo- 
rel6"  and  "  keitloa."  The  white  species  were  both 
larger,  than  the  black  ones,  but  of- milder  dis- 
position. Their  food  was  principally  grass,  while 
the  borel^  and  keitloa  browse  upon  the  tender 
shoots  and  leaves  of  bushes.  'Die  white  ones  are 
<<  unicorns,"  that  is,  their  anterior  ham  is  lai^y 
developed — ^in  the  muchocho  being  sometimes-  three 
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feet^in  length,  and  in  the  kobaoba  still' longer— *- 
while  the  posterior  horn  is  simply  a  knob  or  bony 
protuberance.  There  are  many  other  points  of 
distinction  between  the  white  and  black  species, 
both  in  form,  colour,  and  habits. 

Now,  as  the  one  that  had  attacked  Hendrik 
was  a  bkick  rhinoceros,  and  was  not  the  borel^ — 
for  this  was  the  kind  thej  had  encountered  while 
hunting  the  gnoo— it  must  be  thekeitloa.  That  it 
was  not  the  borel^,  Hendrik  saw  hj  its  horns.  In 
the  latter  the  front  horn  onlj  is  developed  to  any 
considerable  length — ^never  so  long  as  in  the  white 
ones — whereas,  like  with  them,  the  posterior  horn 
is  little  more  than  a  pointed  knob,  though  longer  or 
shorter  in  different  individuals.  Now,  the  rhino- 
ceros before  Hendrik's  eyes  had -two  thick  strong 
horns  upon  its*  snout,  each  one  being  ful^  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and- of  course. nearly-equal.  The 
neck,  too,  was  longer,  and  the  lip  more  pointed  and 
prehensile  than  in  the  borel6,  for  Hendrik  knew 
the  latter  well,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most^  common 
animals  upon  the  frontier. 

Hendrik's  assailant  was  the^keitloa.  Although 
less  is  known  of  this  species  than  either  the 
muchocho  or  borel^ — because  its  district  lies  far- 
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ther  to  the  north — yet  Hendrik  had  heard  some- 
thing of  its^character  from  HaoSy  as  well  as  from 
old  hunters.  He  had  heard  that  it  is  even  more 
£erce  and^dangerous  than  the-  borel^  and  is  more 
dreaded  hj  the  natives.  In  districts  where  it  is 
common,  the  people  fear-^it  -  more  than  any  other 
animal — not  eyen  excepting  the^  lion  or  the  grim 
buffiao  1 

Hendrik  had  heard  this  about  the  keitloa^  and 
no  longer  wondered  at  its  having  attacked  him  in 
the  savage  and  unprovoked  manner  it  had  done. 
He  onlj 'thanked  his  stars  that  there*  existed  that 
little  ledge  of  -  rock  upon  which  he  now-  stood, 
and  from  which  he  could  look  down  and  con- 
template those  terrible  horns  with  a  feeling  of 
complacency  which,  five  minutes  before,  he  had 
not  eojojed.  He  abnost  laughed  at  the  odd  situ- 
ation he  found  himself  in. 

<<  What  a  place  for  Hans  I"  he  said  in  soliloquy. 
**  Capital  place  for  him  to  study  the^atural  history 
of  this  clumsy  brute  !** 

At  this  moment,  as  if  echoing  his  thoughts,  the 
keitloa  began  to  exhibit  before  him  one  of  its 
peculiar' habits. 

There  stood  a  good-sised  bush  right  in  front, 
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having  a  number  of  separate  stenui  growing  from 
one  root,  the  whole  fonning  a  little  dump  of  it06l£ 
Against  this^bush  the  rhinoceros  commeneed*  bat* 
tling, — now -charging  it  from  one  side,  now  from 
another,-^ dashing  at  it  head-foremost,  breaking 
the  branches  with  his  horns,  and«  trampling  them 
under  his  thick  clumsy  limbs — all  the  while,  hj  his 
menacing  look  and  movements,  appearing  as  if 
he  was '^  fighting  with  some*-enemj  in  earnest  I 
Whether  in  earnest  or  not,  he  continued  to  go 
on  in  this  way  for  more  than  half-aa-hour,  until 
every  stem  and  branch  were  barked,  broken,  and 
crushed  to-  mummy  among  his  feet,  and  not  till 
then  did  he  desist  from  his  furious  attacks  1 

The  whole  thing  had  such  a  ludicrous  air  about 
it  that  it  recalled  to  Hendrik's  mind  the  story  of 
Don  Quixote-  and  the«windmill,  and  set  him  laugh- 
ing outright.  His  merriment,  however,  was  not 
of  long  duration,  for  he  now  began  to  perceive 
that  the»fury  of  the  keitloa  was  as<^  long-lived  as 
it  was '  terrible.  The  glances  that  the  animal 
from  time  to  time  cast  upon  the  hunter  told  the 
latter  that  he  had  tordeal  with  annmplacable  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  creature  had  finished  its  battle  with 
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the  bush,  it  walked  back  towards  the  clifif,  and  stood 
with  its  head  erect  and  its  small  lurid  ejes  gleam- 
ing upon  the  hunter.  It  appeared  to-  know  he 
was  its -prisoner,  and  had  resolved  upon  keeping 
him.  there.  Its  whole  manner  satisfied  Hendrik 
that  such  was  its^intention,  and  he  b^an  once 
more  to  feel  uneasj  about  the  result. 

When  another  hour  had  passed,  and  still  the 
keitloa  kept  watching  him  from  below,  he  became 
more  than  uneasy — he  became*  alarmed. 

He  had  been  suffering  fronv  thirst  ever  since 
thej  conmienced  hunting  the  blesbok  —  he  was 
now  almost  choking.  He  would  have  given  any- 
thing for  one  cup  oP water. 

The  hot  .sun  —  for  it  was  y6t  only  noon  — 
scorched  ^^m  as  he  stood  against  that  bare  burn- 
ing rock.  He  sufferedr  torture  from'  heat  as  well  as 
thirst. 
*  •  He  suffered,  too,  from '  suspense.  How  long 
might  his  implacable  sentinel  keep  watch  upon 
him?  Until  the  keitloa  should  leave  the  spot, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  his  escaping. 
To  have  returned  to  the  plain  would  be  certain 
death.    It  would  have^been  death  but  for  the 
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timelj^proximitj  of  that- friendly  rock.  No  hope 
to  escape^  from  its » broiling  -  surface  so  long  as 
the  fierce  brute  remained  below. 

Would  Hans  and  the  others  believe  him  lost, 
and  follow  upon  his  spoor?  They  might,  but 
not  till  the  next  day.  Thej  would  not  think 
of  him  being  lost  before  night  came,  as  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  one  of  them  to  be  off 
alone  from  morning  till  night.  How  would  he 
endure  the  terrible  "thirst  that  was  *raging  within 
him  ?  How  would  he-  suffer  it  until  they-  should 
arrive  ?* 

Besides,  it  might  rain  during  the  night.  His 
spoor  would  then  be  completely  obliterated.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  follow  it,  and  then,  what 
might  be  'his  '  fate  ? 

These  and  many  other  reflections  passed  through 
his  mind  as  he  stood  upon  the  ledge,-  regarding  his 
fierce  .gaoler  with  looks  oF  anger  and  impatience.     * 

But  the  keitloa  cared  not  for  that.  He  still 
remained  upon  the  ground,  now  pacing  to  and  fro 
by  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  now  standing  still, 
with  head  erect,  his  small  dark  orbs  scintillating 
with  a  look  of- untiring 'vengeance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

▲    SINGULAB   E80APB, 

As  the  moments  passed,  Hendrik's  thirst  grew 
fiercer,  and  his  impatience  stronger.  He  had 
already  examined  the  cli£f  above  him — in  hopes 
that  he  might  have  found  a  way  hj  which  it  could 
be  scaled.  To  no  purpose  did  he  look  up.  There 
were  other  ledges,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  beyond 
his  reach.  The  shelf  he  stood  upou  ran  along  the 
face  of  the  cli£f  for  many  yards,  but  narrowed  at 
both  ends  until  it  could  be  followed  no  farther. 
He  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  where  he  as- 
cended, as  that  was  the  broadest  part,  and  where 
he  was  most  out  ofrreach  of  the  elastic?  snout  and 
long^  horns  of  the  keitloa. 

He  now  remembered  that,  while  battling  about 
below,  he  had  noticed  a  dark  spot  above  the  ledge^ 
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wbicb  he  had  conjectured  to  be  the  entrance  of 
a  cave,  or  a  hole  in  the  cliff.  He  had  thought 
of  it  once  again,  but  as  creeping  within  a  cave 
would  not  render  him  more  secure  than  he  was 
out  on  the  rock,  he  had  not  gone  towards  it. 

Now  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might-examine 
the*^ave,  and.  enter  it  if  large  enough  to  admit 
him.  It  would,  at  least,  be>  pleasanter  there, 
as  he  would  be<«heltered  from  the  hot- rajs  of 
the  sun — aD»  important  consideration  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

But  there  was*  another*  consideration  that  in- 
fluenced him  still  more ;  and  that  was,  the  thought 
that  were  he  once-o«/  of  sight  the  rhinoceros  might 
forge^him.  He  knew  that  the  old  adage^  "  out  of 
sight,,  out  ofrmind,"  had  a  good  deal  of  meaning 
when  applied  to  the  borele,  the  lion,  and  manj 
other  dangerous  animals;  and  perhaps  the* proverb 
would  also  hold- good  of  the  keitloa — though  what 
he  had  heard  of  this  creature  gave  him  very  little 
ground  for  hope.  At  all  events,  he  could  test  the 
thing.  It  would  not  cost  much  time  to  make  the 
trial;  and  even  should  it  prove  of  no  service  in 
that  way,  the  change  from  his  present  stand  upon 
the  hot  ledge  for  a  seat  within  a  cool  cavern 
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could    not  otherwise    than    better  his   condition. 
To  the  <  cave  then  ! 

Fixing  his  eye  upon  the  keitloa,  he  com- 
menced moving  along  the  terrace,  towards  the 
point  where  he  remembered  having  noticed  the 
dark  fissure  in  the  cliff. 

The  keitloa#  followed,  keeping  with  him  step 
for  step ;  and  apparently  roused  to  fresh*  vigilance, 
as  if  it  feared  that  its  •victim  was  ^  about  to  attempt 
an«>  escape.  All  the  way  it  followed  him ;  and  as 
the  ledge  grew  narrower,  it  became  necessary  for 
Hendrik  to  proceed  with  great*  caution.  Not  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  it,  but  rather 
oMeing ^dragged: — for  the  rhinoceros,  by  standing 
on  his  hind-legs,  was  now  able  to-  stretch  his 
broad  muzzle-  above  the  •  edge  of  the*  rock,  and 
to^rotrude  his-elastia  snout  across  the  ledge  within 
a  few  'inches  of  the-  wall  beyond.  It,  therefore, 
required  "gingerly"  stepping  on  the  part  of 
Hendrik.  Notwithstanding  all  the  menacing  ef- 
forts of  his  adversary,  Hendrik  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the*  entrance  of  the  cave. 

It  was  a  cavern  deep  and  dark,  with  a  mouth 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man 
in   a  bent  position. 
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Hendrik  was  about  stooping  to  enter  it,  when 
a  loud  ^^^purr"  sounded  in  his.  ears  that  caused 
him  to  start -erect  again,  as  if  some  one  had  run 
a  needle-  into  his  back  I  The  "  purr  "  was  quickly 
followed  bj  a  */roar,"  so  deep  and  terrible,  that 
in  his  first  moments  of  alarm,  the  hunter  felt  half 
inclined  to  leap  to  the  ground,  and«  risk  the-  horns 
of  the-  rhinoceros,  which,-  at  that  instant,  were 
gleaming  above  the  ledge,  withinr  twenty  inches 
of  his  feet! 

There  wasr  no  .mystery  in  what  caused  the 
alarm.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  roar  for 
any  other  earthly  sound.  The  cave  was  tenanted 
by  a  'lion ! 

The  tenant  did  not.  remain  much*  longer  within 
his  •  house.  The  roaring,  continued ;  and  every 
moment  sounded'  nearer  and  clearer.  The  huge 
claws  caused  a- rattling  among  the  dry  pebbles  that 
strewed  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  The  lioa  was 
coming-  forth  I 

With  the  nimbleness  of  a  klipspringer,  Hen- 
drik bounded,  to- one  side,  and  ran^  back  along  the 
ledge,  looking  fearfully,  behind  him. 

This  time  he  was  not  followed  by  the  keitloa. 
The  rhinoceros,  whether-terrified  by  the^  roar  of 
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the  lion,  or  whether  his  attention  was  solely  taken 
up  by.  it,  remained,  standing  where  he  had  taken 
up  his.  position,  with  his  head  projected  over  the 
rock,  and  his  snout  pointed 'towards  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern. 

Next  moment  the  shaggy  front  of  the  lion  filled 
the  moutlvof  the  cave,  and  the*  king  of  heasts  and 
the  **  king  o5 brutes"  came^ace  to  face ! 

For  some  moments  they  remained  gazing  at  each 
other;  but  the  eyes  of  the  lion  seemed  t& intimi- 
date ihe-keitloa,  and  the  latter  drew  his  head  back, 
and  dropped  on  al>  fours  to  the  ground.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  gone  off  from  the  spot  without  an 
encounter ;  but  the  ire  of  the  dread-  monarch  had 
been  aroused  by  this-intrusion.  upon  hisF-  rest.  For 
a  moment  he  stood-  lashing  his  tawny  sides  with 
his-  tail;  and  then,-  crouching  until  his  breast 
touched  the  rock,  he*  launched  himself- out  from 
the  ledge,  and  came  down  with  all  the- weight  of 
liis  body  upon  the  broad' back  of  thckeitloa! 

Buty  king  as  he  was,  he  had'  mistaken  the-  cha- 
racter of-  that  t*  subject,"  if  he  thought  he  was 
going  either  to  mangle  him  badly,  or  put  him  to 
flight.  Sharp  as  were  his  claws,  and  strong  his 
arms  to  strike,  ihey » barely  scratched  the 'thick 
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hard 'hide  of  the'  pachyderm;  and  although  he 
tried  to  "  fix'*  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
latter,  he  could  not  manage  to  stick.  Had  it  been 
a  buffalo,  or  an  antelope,  or  even  the  tall  giraffe, 
he  would  have  ridden  it  to  death;  but  to^ride  a 
rhinoceros,  was  a  -different  affair ;  and  he  found 
it*so.  Although  he  used  both  teeth  and  claws  to 
keep  him  in  the  position  he  had  taken,  neither 
would  serve  him,  and  he  was-dismounted  almost 
in  an  instant.  The  moment  the  keitloa  felt  tU^ 
fierce  rider  on  its-back,  it  made  a  desperate  rush 
outward  from  the  ^  rocks,  and  shaking  its  huge 
body  like  auv  earthquake,  it  cast  the  lion  to  the 
plain. 

The  lion-  crouched  as  if  again  to  spring ;  but 
the  latter,  suddenlj-  turning  upon  his  antagonist, 
stood  face  to ..  face  with  •  him  before  he  could 
effect  his  purpose. 

The  rhinoceros  did  not  pause  a  moment,  but 
rushed  on  his  .antagonist  with  his- horns  set  like 
couched*  lances.  The  weight  of  his  -body,  with 
the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  would  have  driven 
those  hard  sharp  .weapons  through  the  toughest 
skin  iMt.lion^ver  wore,  and  through  hi»  ribs  as 
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well.  The  lion  seemed  to  be-  troubled  with  some 
such*,  idea ;  for,  instead  of  awaiting  the  onset  of 
his  enemy,  he  turned'  tail  — ^  the  cowardly  brute ! — 
and  made  off  up^  the  pass,  the  keitlos  chasing  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a-catl 

Hendrik,  all  the  while,  had  watched  ther  combat 
from  the  ledge;  but  he  never *knew  how  it  ended, 
or  whether  the  rhinoceros  overtook  the  lion  or 
not  The  moment  he*  saw  the-  two  great  brutes 
in  full,  run  up  the  pass,  he  leaped  from  thd  ledge 
and  nn^dawn  it,  with  all  the- speed  he  could 
take  out  of  his  legs. 

On  reaching  the  angle,  he  hesitated  a  moment 
which  way  to  take — whether  to  follow  back  the 
spoor  of  the  hunt,  or  the  later  tracks  of  his  horse — 
but  at  length  he  decided  on  >  following  back  his 
own' spoor  over  the  open  plain.  He  ran  along  It 
as  fast  as  he  was  able,  looking  over  his  shoulders 
at  very  short  intervals,  and  still 'fearful  that  the 
great,  black- body  would  shoW' itself  in  his  rear. 
He  was  agreeably^  disappointed,  however.  No 
keitloa  followed  in  pursuit ;  and  soon  another 
agreeable'  fact  came  under  his  notice — he*  per- 
ceived that  his-horse  had  also  gone  back  the'same 
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way.  On  rounding  a  clump  of  bushes  some  dis- 
tance farther  on  he  saw  the  .-horse-  browsing  a 
little  waj  off  upon  the  plain. 

The  latter  permitted  himself  to  be- caught;  and 
Hendrik,  once  more  mounting  to  the  saddle,  pur- 
sued his-waj  towards  tha  camp.  The  spoor  of 
the  hunt  guided  him  in  a  direct  line;  for  the 
blesboks,  it  will  be  remembered,  ran  all  the  while 
to  windward,  thus  following  a  straight  course. 
Hendrik  had  no  difficultj  in  following  the  track ; 
and,  after- two  hours'  riding,  got*  back  to  camp, 
having  picked  up  most  of  the  dogs  on  his  waj 
back. 

Hans  and  Arend-  did  <  laugh  at  him.  Groot 
Willem.didfio^.  The  latter;  remembered  how  his 
rival  had',  acted  after  his-  owi>  tumble  over  the 
burrow  of  the-aardwolf;  and  now- reciprocated 
Hendrik's- handsome  -behaviour  on  that  occasion. 
Groot  Vnilem  and  Hendrik  were  likely  to  become 
great*  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

A  VAST  HERD  OF  AKTELOPE8. 

Next  day  the  young  yagers  were « witnesses  to  a 
most «> extraordinary «. spectacle;  and  that  was,  a 
vast  herd  of'blesboks, — so  ^  vast,  that  the  plains 
appeared4iteraIlyH»Tered  with  their  purple  masses! 

This  herd  was  not  browsing,  nor  at  rest,  but 
scouring  up  agamst  the  wind  —  as  those  hunted 
the  day  before  had  done — and  evidently  running 
as  if  some  dreaded  enemy  in  their  rear  had  given 
them  an  alarm. 

The^  mass  of  bodies  was  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
width;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  esti- 
mate its  length,  as  it  continued  to  pass  before 
the  eyes  of  the  yagers  for  more  "than  an*  hour! 
On  the  animals  poured,  sometimes  running  in  line, 
and  sometimes  tlie  hindmost  leaping  over  those 
that  preceded   them,  moving  like   an  impetuous 
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torrent.  All  of  them  ran  with  necks  extended 
forward,  their  noses  close  to  the  ground,  like 
hounds  running  upon  the  scent  I 

Here  and  there  thej  were  closely  packed  in 
dense  masses,  while  in  the  intervals  between,  the 
bucks  were  thinly  interspersed;  and  now  and  then 
were  wide  breaks,  like  an  army  marching  in 
column. 

The  cause  of  these  openings  was  simply  that 
the  immense  drove'  consisted  of  a  great  *many 
separate- herds,  all  running  by.  one  impulse;  for  it 
is  a  curious' habit  of  the  blesboks  and  bonteboks, 
that  when  one* herd  becomes,  alarmed,  all  the 
other^- herds  that  chance  to  be  in  the -same  plains 
with 'this  one.  both  to  windward  and  leeward  of 
it,  start  off  in  < succession;  and  as  aU,  from  their 
habit  of  running  .up  the.  wind,  must  follow  the 
same- direction,  a  constant  jdrove,  or  rather  a  con- 
tinuous-succession of  ^Iroves,  is-  formed,  and  passes 
in  open  ^column  before  the-  spectators  who- may  be 
on  .either  flank.  The  wonderful'  spectacle  of  so 
^any -living  creatures,  running*  together  in  such 
countless  -oumbers,  brought  to  mind  the*  accounts, 
which  the  young  yagers  had  read,  of  the  migrations 
of  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies  of  America,  and  also 
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those  of  the-'passenger-pigeon.  Of  course,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  "  trek-boken"  of  their  own  spring- 
boks, which  all  of  them  had- witnessed,  was  also 
remembered. 

On  this  day  oar  hunters  were  more' successful 
than  upon  the  preceding.  Thej  had  learnt  hj 
their  experience  of  yesterday  how  to  "  jag"  the 
blesbok. 

Instead  of  attempting  either  to  "stalk"  or 
**  head"  them,  they  found  that  the  best  plan  was 
to  ride  along  the  flanks  of  the  running  iierd,  and 
now  and  again  dash  near  enough  to  fire  into  the 
thick  of  them.  The  blesboks,  while  moving  to 
windward,  will  permit  the  hunter  to  get  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  their  flank ;  and 
the  mounted  hunter,  keeping  liis  horse  fresh,  can 
now  and  then  gallop  within  shooting  distance 
before  the  moving  mass  can  turn  out  of  its  course. 
Firing  among  a  fiock  in  this  aimless  way,  the 
bullet  is  not  always  sure  of  a  victim,  but  now 
and  then  a  buck  falls  to  the  shot. 

Practising  this  plan,  the  young  yagers  played 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  great  herd  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  flight  to  windward ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  continuous  cracking  of  rifles,  with  now  and 
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then  the  loader  detonation  of  Groot  Willem's  great 
elephant  gun^  the  slaughter  was  not  verj  great. 
Six'onlj  "  bit  the  dust."  But  as  in  the  six  there 
chanced  to  be  an  equal  number  of  bucks  and  does, 
the  hunters  were  quit&  content.  They  were  not 
"jaging"  for  the  meat,  but  merely  to  get -speci- 
mens of  the^  horns  and  prettily-painted' skins;  and 
three  of  each  were  as  many  as  they  wanted. 

The  hunt  was  soon  over;  and  as  their  horses 
were  pretty  well  "  blown,"  the  yagers  returned  at 
an  early  hour  to  camp,  taking  with  them  only  the 
heads,  horns,  and  skins  of  their  game,  with  just 
enough  of  the  venison  to  give  them  fresh  steaks 
for  a  day  or  two. 

One- peculiarity  they  remarked  in  skinning  the 
blesboks — that  th»  skins  of  these  beautiful  crea- 
tures r exhaled  a  pleasant,  perfume  —  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fragrant^  plants  and  herbage  upon 
which  the  animalsrfeed. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  dressing  the  skins — 
by  removing  the  fatty  flesh  that  adheres  to  them — 
and  they  were  then  spread  out  to  dry.  Under 
such  a  hot  sun,  a  few  hours  was  sufficient  to 
render  them  dry  enough  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
next  camp,  where  they  would  be  spread  out  for  a 
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longer  period,  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  packing 
in  the  wagons. 

Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  performed  this  ser- 
vice; but  the  preparing  of  the  heads — a  more 
scientific  operation — was  the  work  of  Hans  as* 
sisted  bj  Arend.  Hans  had  his  box  of  chemicals, 
consisting  of  arsenical  soap  and  several  other  noted 
"  preserves,"  which  he  had  brought  along  for  this 
special  purpose;  and  by  night,«^two  pairs  of  heads, 
with  the- skin  and  horns  attached,  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  and*  mounted,  and  ready  for  nailing  up 
to  the  wall. 

There  was  a  buck  and  doe  in  each  pair ;  one,  of 
course,  for  the* Von  Blooms,  and  another  for  the 
mansion  of  the  -Van  Wyks. 

The  only  difference  between  the  horns  of  the 
blaze^buck  and  the  blaze-doe  is,-  that  those  of  the 
latter  are  •  shorter,  and  more,  slender  ;  while  the 
skin  of  the -doe  is -less,  vivid  in  its* colouring,  and 
smaller,  as  is  also  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kindred  species — the 
bonteboks — of  which*  brilliantly-coloured  creatures 
full  sets  of  horns  and  skins  were*  obtained  the 
day  after. 

On  this  occasion,  the  "  stand  and  drive  ^  recom- 
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mended  bj  Greet  Willem  had  been  tried  again, 
and  with  great  success  ;  each  of  the  four — Hans, 
Hendrik,  Arend,  and  Groot  himself — Shaving  shot 
his  buck  as  the  flock  dashed  up  to  their  stands. 
Indeed,  Hans,  upon  this  occasion,  had  carried*  off 
the'pahn.  EQs  double-barrel,  loaded  with  ball, 
had  enabled  him  to  knock  over  sr  couple  of  the 
^' painted «  goats"  —  as-bonteboks  are  sometimes 
styled — bright  and  left 

The  explanation  of  their  success  in  this  hunt, 
and  their  failure  when  trying  the  same  plan  with 
the  blesboks,  is.  not  found  in  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  species.  Their  habits  are 
almost  the  same. 

No.  Their  success  lay  simply  in  the*  fact,  that 
on  the  day  when  they>  jaged  the-  bontebok,  there 
wa3  no*wind — not  a*  breath  of  air  stirring.  On 
this  account  thergame  were  not  only  unable  to  run 
against  the  'wind,  but,  keen  as  is  their  scent,  they 
were  not  able  to  tell-  behind  which  ant-hill  lay 
their  concealed-^enemies. 

The  consequence  was,  that  Klaas  and  Jan  were 
able  to  drive  them  right  up  to  the  ambushed 
hunters,  who  slew  them  without  difficulty. 

The  ''stalk"  would  not  have  succeeded  on  such 
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a  day,  for  these  antelopes  trust  far  more  to  their 
nose  than  their  ejes ;  moreorer,  a  correct  rifle-shot 
is  very  diflicult  to  be  obtained  in  the  plains  of  the 
"  zuar-veldt," — as  the-i7u>a^«  is  almost- always  upon 
them,  and 'interferes  with  the- aim.  So- strong  is 
this  "mirage,  that«  objects  at  a  distance  become 
quite- distorted  to  the  eye,  and  out  of-  all-  propor- 
tion, j^  secretary  bird  stalking  along  looks  as  big 
as  a^man,  and  an  ostrich  attains  the-  altitude  of  a 
church-steeple.  Even  the-  colour  of  objects  be- 
comes changed :  and  travellers  hare  mistaken  a 
pair  of  tawny  lions  for  the  white- tilts  of  their  own 
wagons,  and  have  gone  towards  them,  *  thinking 
they  were  riding- into  their  camp  I  An  awkward 
mistake,  I  should-  fancy. 

After  having  secured  their  specimens  of  the  pied 
antelopes,  the  young  yagers  again  broke  up  camp, 
and  treked  away  across  the  plains  of  the  "  zuur- 
veldt." 
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THE  LONE  MOUNTAIN. 


It  has  been  observed,  that  upon  the  plains  of  the 
zuur-yeldt  coantrj,  mountains  of  .singular  ^  forms 
meet  the  eje  of  the  traveller — cones,  ^omes,  square 
box-like  masses  with*  table-tope;  sharp  ridges,  like 
the  roofs  of  gigantic  houses ;  and  some  that  pierce 
the  heavens  with  pointed  peaks  like  the  steeples  of 
churches !  Some,  again,  present  a*  horizontal  out- 
line, like  the  parapet  of  a  ^fortification,  while 
square  tower-like  masses,  rising  above  the  general 
level,  carry  out  the  idea  of  some -work  of  military 
architecture^n  &>grand  scale. 

Our  young  yagers  were  very  much -interested  in 
these  mountain- forms,  so  ^ varied  and'  fantastic. 
Sometimes  their  route  led  them  along  the  base  of 
a  precipice,  rising  a  thousand  feet  sheer  above  the 
plain,  and  trending  for^'^miles  without  a-  break,  so 
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that  foi:  miles,  no  .access  could  be«had  to  the  moun*- 
tain  that  rose  still^higher  above.  Sometimes  they 
were  compelled  to  trek  along  narrow  ridges  that* 
sloped  off  on  both  sides,  leaving  scarce  enough'oT 
level  to  run  the  wheels  upon.  Then,  again,  thcf^ 
would  be  compelled  to  pass  around  some  spur,  that, 
shooting  for  miles  out  into  the  plain,  barred  their 
direct  path. 

As  they  treked  across  one  of  <the  widest  plains 
thej  had  yet  seen,  a<-singularl7«formed- mountain 
drew^iheir'attentionr-  It  could  scarce  be  called  a 
mountain,  as  its  altitude  above  the  plain  could  not 
have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet ; 
but  its  brown*  rockj- surface  gave  it  that  character, 
and  to  have -styled  such  a  mass  a  hill  would  have 
been  equally- misnaming  it.  There  were  no  ^^foot* 
hills,'*  or  inequalities  near  its  base.  The  green 
sward  of  the  level  plain  stretched  away  on  every 
side — ^its  verdant  colour  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  dark  brown*  granite  of  the  mountain. 

The  sides  of  this^  singular  mountain  sloped 
from  base  to*  summit  as  -regularly  as  those  of  an 
Egyptian- pyramid;  and  at  a  distance  it  looked 
pyramidal,  but  on  coming  nearer  ita^  rounded  form 
could  be  perceived.    It  was,  in  reality,  an*  obtuse 
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cone,. perfect  in  ail  except  the- apex,  and  it  was 
there  that  the -pecnliaritj  of  this- mountain,  lay. 
Instead  of  ending  at-  the-apex,  a  steeple-lihe  rock 
rose  out  of  the-  summit  some-thirty  feet  higher, 
ending  in  a  point  that  appeared  from-helowas 
"sharp  as  a  needle."  It  was  this  that  had  drawn 
the- attention  oF-the  young- yagers  more  particu- 
larly, as  other  mountains  of  •  conical  form  were 
common  enough  4dong  their  route;  but- this  one, 
looking,  as  one  of  them  •  observed,  like  an  in- 
verted funnel,-differed  from^any  they  had  yet  seen. 
It  was  yery#  conspicuous,  thus  standing  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  the -open  plain,  and* contrasting  so 
much  in  its  colour  with  the  .  green  ^  table  upon 
which  it  appeared  to  rest 

*^  Let  us  go  and  explore  it,**  proposed  Arend ; 
'Mt  isn't  much  out  of-  our  way.  We  can  easily 
overtake  these  slow-going-oxen  again.  What  say 
ye  all  r 

*<  Let  us  go,-  by  all  means,"  said  Hans,  who 
fancied  that  upon  so  ^odd-looking  a  mountain  he 
might  fall  in  with-some  new  plant. 

"  Agreed !"  cried  all  the  others  in  a  breath,  for 
when  Hans  proposed  a  thing  it  was  usually  as- 
sented to  by  his  younger  comrades. 
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Without  farther  ado  the  whole  six  tamed  their 
horses*  heads  for  the  mountain,  leaving  the  wagons 
to  trek  on  across  the  plain,  towards  the  point  where 
they  intended  to  encamp. 

When  the  riders  first*  faced  to  the- mountain,  it 
appeared  to  be  about  a* mile  off,  and  all,  except 
Hans,  believed  that  it  was-not-more.  Hans  main- 
tained that  it  was-^ve,  and  was  unanimously  con- 
tradicted. A  discussion  took  place,  Hans  standing 
alone — five  to  one  against  him.  The  idea  of  its 
being  more"^an  a  mile  was' scouted.  Hans  was 
ridiculed -» laughed  at — called  blind. 

There  was  a  little  epitome  of  the  world  on  that 
plain — a  paraphrase  upon  a  small  scale  of  Galileo 
and  hir  contemporaries. 

And  here  let  me  counsel  you,  boy  reader,  ever 
to  be  cautious  how  you  pronounce  against  ideas 
that  may  be  put*  forth,  because  they  chance  to 
differ  from  those  you  already  hold.  Half  of  what 
you  have  already  learnt  is  ^erroneous,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  taught  you  with  an  evil  intent.  I  do 
not  refer  to  what  has  been  taught  you  by  your 
school  instructor,  who  imparts  knowledge  to  you 
with  the  best  of  motives.  But  the  tyrants  of  the 
earth — ^both  priests  and  princes — for  long  centuries 
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have  had  the  moulding  of  men's  minds,  and  they 
have  spared  no  labour  to  shape  them  to  their  own 
purposes.  Thej  have  so  well  succeeded,  that  one- 
half  the-wiy  proverbs  by  which  conduct  is  guided, 
prove  upon.ezamination  to  be-false  and  wicked. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  which  assists  wicked  men  in  mislead- 
ing their  victims,  and  I  would  wish  that  all  of 
you  should  know  this^  peculiarity.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  its  discoverer,  for  others  may  have  discovered 
it  as  well ;  but  up  to  this  hour  I  have  met  with  no 
promulgation  of  it. 

It  is  this,  that  every^ruth  u-  overshctdowed  by  a 
sophismffnore  like  the-  truth  than- truth  itself.  This 
law  holds  good-  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
moral,4ntellectual,  andmaterial-^warld. 

I  cannot  pause  here  to  Olustrate  the  above  state- 
ment— not  even  to  explain  it.  But  I  hope  the  day 
is  not  distant,  when  you  and  I  may  converse  upon 
such  matters^hea  to  face, 

I  hope  you  believe  that  I  have  helped  you  to 
some  knowledge;  but  I  now  affirm,  and  in  full 
seriousness,  that,  if  you<  examine  the -statement  I 
have  thus  emphatically  made,  sisi^' study  it  to  a  full 
understanding,  you  will  have  gained  more*  know- 
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ledge  in  that  one  sentence  than  all  I  have  hitherto 
written.  You  wiQ  find  in  it  the- key  to-  most  of 
the  errors  and*  misfortunes  that  afflict  .mankind* 

Li  that  sentence  you  will  also  find  a  key  to  the 
difference  of*  opinion  that  existed  between  Hans 
and  his 'five  companions.  None  of  tho  five  were 
thinkers — they  relied  entirely  on  the^eyidence  of 
their  senses.  A  process  of  ratiocination  never 
troubled  the  brain  of  any  of  the  fire.  Had  they 
never  before  seen  a  straight  rod  plunged  into 
crystal  water,  they  would  most  certainly  have  be- 
lieved that  the  rod  was  bent  into  an  angle — aye,  and 
have  ridiculed  any  one  who  should  have  contra- 
dicted ih&'evidence  of  their  senses,  just  in  the  way 
they  now -ridiculed  Hans  for  asserting  that  an 
object  was*  five  miles  ofi*,  when  they  plainly  saw  it 
was  only  a^fifth  part  of  that  distance.  It  certainly 
appeared* only  a-mile  off" — ^that  is,  to  one  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  measuring  distances  by  the  eye 
in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  a  lowland  country. 
But  Hans  knew  they  were  now  in  a  region  ele- 
vated many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Partly  from  books,  and  partly  from  his  own 
observation,  he  had  studied  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  at  that  altitude ;  and  he  wasiacquainted 
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with  the  (^tical'  illusions  of  which  it  is  firequentlj 
the  cause.  He  admitted  that  the  mountain  looked 
near,  eren  as  near  as  «  mile ;  but  he  held  on  to  his 
original -opinion. 

Patient  as  was  the  young  philosopher,  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  companions  nettled  him  a  little;  and  sud- 
denlj  pulling  up  on  the  plain,  he-  challenged  them 
to  admeasurement.  Thej  all -agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal Thej  had  no  measuring  chidn — ^not  even  a 
jard-stick. 

But  thej  knew  that  Hans  could  tell-  distances 
without  one ;  and  having  consented  that  his  mea- 
surement should  be-  taken,  they  all  rode  back  to 
the  point  where  the  discussion  had  commenced. 

How  was  Hans  going  to  manage  it  ?  Bytrigo- 
nometrical  triangles,  70U  will  say.  NotnaHbit  of  it. 
He  could  have  told  the-  distance  in-  that  way  if  he 
had.  wished ;  but  he  had  a  simpler  plan.  Hans  did 
not  carry  2rviameter^  but  a-vtain^ter.  carried  him  ! 

Tes,  in  the  stout  steady-going- cob  which  he 
rode,  he  had  as  perfect  a^viameter  as  ever  was  set 
to  a  wheel;  and  Hans  having  once  put  his  horse  to 
the  proper-pace,  could  tell  the^distance  passed  over 
ahnost  as.  correctly  as  if  it  had  been-  traced  by  a 
chain  I     There  was  a  certain  <rate  of  speed  into 
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which  Hans'  hone,  when  left  to  himself,  was  sure 
to. fall,  and  this,  speed  was  so  many,  steps  to  the 
minute— the  steps  being  of  equal  length.  B7  either 
counting  the-  steps,  or  noting  the  time,  the  exact 
distance  could  be^ -obtained. 

Hans  had  been  in  the- habit  of  putting  his  horse 
to  thej>roper  pace  for  this  verj-purpose,  and  could 
do  so  at  ».  minute's,  warning.  So,  taking  out  his 
watch  to.  regulate  the  speed  hj  the  moment  hand, 
he  started  forward  in  a  -direct  line  for  the  moun- 
tain. 

All  rode  after,  without  noise — so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb Hans  in  his  counting.  But  for  that^  thej 
would  have  continued  to  -gibe  him  a  little.  Only 
for  a  short  while,  however ;  for,  as  thej^  rode  on, 
and  the  mountain  did  not  ^appear  to  come  any 
nearer,  their  faces -began  to  look  very  blank  indeed. 

When  they  had  ridden  for  a>  full  half-hour,  and 
the  mountain -Yft//  looked  a^mile  off,  Hans  had  five 
verytcrest-faUen  boys  moving  along  in  his  rear. 

When  they  had  ridden  nearly  another  half-hour, 
and  their  horses*  snouts  almost  touched  the  rocks  of 
the  mountain,  none  of  the  five  was  surprised  to 
hear  Hans  cry  out  in  a  loud  firm  voice: — 

**  Just^five  miles  and  a  ^quarter  I*" 
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Not^  word  was-  spoken.  Not.  one  of  the  five 
ventured  even  a  whisper  ot  contradiction.  Hans 
did  not-laugh  in  his  torn,  but  facing  round  simply 
said, — 

"  Every ^trtUh  is  ^overshadowed  by  a  sophism 
more  like  ^ -truth  than^  truth  itself  T 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

THB  APPROACH  TO  THB  LONE  KOUNTATN. 

Although  from  a  distance  the  mouutain  had 
appeared  of  smooth  oudines,  now,  that  thej  gazed 
upward- from  its  base,  it  presented  quite  a^fferent 
aspect.  Loose  boulders  of  rock,  strewed  thickly 
upon  the  slope,  covered  its  sides  up  to  the  very 
summit,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
*^  cairn,"  such  as  may  be  seen  upon  the  tops  of  some 
of  our  own  mountains.  These,  however,  are  the 
work  of  men,  while  that  upon  which  our  yagers 
gazed  looked  as  though  giants  had  erected  it. 

Among  the  loose  stones  there  was  yet  a  trace  of 
vegetable  life.  Plants  of  the  cactus  kind,  and  rare 
euphorbias,  grew  in  the  spaces  between  the  rocks ; 
and  here  and  there  stood  a  small  tree,  with  spread- 
ing top  and  myrtle-like  foliage,  casting  its  shadow 
over  the  side  of  the  mountain.     The  arborescent 
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aloe  wftB  also  seen,  its  •  coral-red  spike  appearing 
above  the  sharp  jedge  of  some  huge,  boulder,  and 
Btronglj  contrasting,with  the  dulLgrey  of  the.  rock. 

After  contemplating  the  singular  eminence  for 
some  minutes,  it  was  proposed  that  thej  should 
all  ascend  to  its  summit.  It  appeared  but  a  very 
short  way.  The  path  was  not  very  steep.  A  ten 
minutes'  climb  would  suffice.  What  a  splendid 
view  they  should  have  from  its  top !  It  com- 
manded a  prospect  of  the  country  they  were  about 
to  traverse  for  the  next  three  days' journey  at  least. 
They  might  lay  out  their  course  from  it,  and  by 
noting  land-marks,  avoid  the  detours  of  mountain- 
spurs  and  other  obstacles.     Should  they  ascend  it  ? 

Yes.  All  of  them  desired  to-do  so — some  to 
enjoy  the  view;  some  for  the  fun  of  climbing; 
and  Elaas  and  Jan  because  they  had  seen  a  large 
bird  wheeling  around  the  summit,  which  might  be 
the-'king  of  birds — an -eagle;  and  they  wished  to 
make  a'nearer<«cquaintance  with  his  mijesty. 

Hans  also  had  an  ^interest  in-  going  up.  He 
wanted  to  examine  the-vegetation  of  the*  mountain 
— ^that  appeared  to  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
the  surrounding  plain — and  particularly  the  myrtle- 
leaved  tree  already  mentioned. 
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So  the  voice  for  making  the  ascent  was  unani- 
mous-*—n^mme  disseniiente. 

Without  further  ado,  they  all' dismounted — ^for  it 
would  have  heen  impossible  to  have  ridden  up  such 
a  rock-strewed  path — and  secured  their  horses  by 
tying  their  bridles  together.  This  was  their  usual 
way  when  there  was  no  tree  to  which  they  could 
make  them  fast.  The  mode  answered  well  enough. 
The  animals  were  well  acquainted,  and  on  friendly 
terms,  so  that  they  did  not  bite  or  kick  one 
another;  and  with  their  noses  all  turned  inward, 
no  one  of  them  could  stray  off  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  five,  and  this  unanimity  could  never 
be  obtained.  Even  had  five  of  them  agreed  to 
wander  a  bit,  there  was'  one  that  would  have 
opposed  such  a  conspiracy,  ejid- pulled  against  it 
with  all  hi»  might— one  that  would  have  remained 
loyal  to  his  master;  and  that  was  Hans'  steady 
sober-sided*  cob,  that  had  been#  trained  to'^wait 
wherever  his  rider  left  him.  Upon  many  a  botani- 
cal excursion  had  he  carried  his  master,  and  often 
had  stood  with  no  other  fastening  than  the  bridle 
thrown  over  his  vrithers,  while  the  botanist  climbed 
the  rocky  steep,  or  dived  into  the  thick  bush,  to 
pluck  some  rare  plant  or  flower. 
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Leaving  their  horses,  the  party  commenoed  the 
ascent.  Now  their  path  lay  between  large  masses 
of*  granite,  and  now  passed  over  the  tops  of  the 
rocks.  It  required  them  to  use  all  their  strength 
and  agility ;  and  although  from  below  they  fancied 
they  would*  reach  tha  summit  in  about  ^ye  minutes 
time,  they  were  sadly^sappolnted. 

There  are  few  things  more  deceptive  than  the 
ascent  of  a  -mountain.  It  is  usually  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  appears,  and  a  large-  allowance  should 
be  made  in  the  *  calculation,  both  fop  time  and 
labour.  '  The  philosopher  Hans  knew  this  very 
well,  and  told  the  others  that  it  would  take  them  a 
full  "half-hour  to  get  to  the  top.  Some  of  them 
were  inclined  to  ridicule  his  assertion;  but  they 
remembered  their  late  humiliating  defeat,  and  re- 
mained silent — although  they  thoughi^  five  minutes 
would  bring  them  to  tha  very  sunmiit. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  they  began  to  change 
their  opinion ;  and  when .  three  times  five  had 
passed  over,  they  found  they  were  still  but^  half- 
way up  the  slope ! 

Here  they  halted,  and, five  minutes  were  spent- 
in  **  puffing  and  blowing." 
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Hans  had  now  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
4xee  that  00 -intereBted  him,  for  they  had  stopped 
under  the  shade  of  one. 

It  was  not  a.  large  tree,  nor  could  it  be  called  a 
very  handsome  one ;  but  for  all  that  it  proved  to 
be  of  a  most*  interesting  character.  It  was  much 
branched  with  small  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  in  their  general  effect  having  a- resemblance  to 
the  myrtles.  Its  flowers,  too,  were- small  and  in- 
conspiQuous.  It  chanced  to  be  in  flower  at  the 
time,  and  this  enabled  the  botanist  to  determine  its 
character.  It  belonged  to  the  order  5antolac«€r,  or 
^' sandalwoods ;"  and  was  a  species  oi '  SanUdum^ 
closely  allied  to  the  Sanialum  album  of  India, 
which  yields  the^eandal-wood  of  commerce. 

They  all  knew  what  sandal-wood  was,  as  they 
had  seen  various  '*  knick*knacks ".  manufactured 
out  of  this  famous  ^wood ;  but  they  knew  not 
whence  it  came,  or  what  sort  of  tree  produced 
it  Hans,  however,  taking  advantage  of  the  halt, 
gave  them  this  information : — 

"  The  sandal-wood,"  he  said,  "  is  produced  from 
a  tree  of  thersame  genus  as  the. one  now  above 
us.     It  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
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Malabar  country,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  a  small  tree,  rarely  grow- 
ing to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Its  wood,  as  you  know,  is 
highly^  prized  on^  account  of  its  agreeable  fragrant 
smelly  and  because  this  iragrance  not  only  keeps 
it  from 'decaying,  but  also  preserves  any  material, 
such  as-^clothes,  silk,  and  other-  articles  that  may 
be  in.  contact  witK  it^  from. insects  or>  rust.  In 
consequence  of  this  quality  of  the  sandal-wood, 
it  is  in  great- demand  for  making- boxes,  cabinets^ 
and  such  articles  of  furniture;  and,  on  account  of 
its  agreeable -odour,  it  is  also  manufactured  into 
fans  and' necklaces  which  command- high  prices.* 

^*  The  Brahmins  use  it  in  their  >  sacrifices  to  the 
god  Vishnu,  to  scent  the -oil  employed  in  the 
ceremony." 

"  Are  there  not  -two  kinds  of  sandal-wood  ?" 
inquired  Elaas.  **  Sister  Wilhelmina  has  a  box 
of  it  and  a  necklace,  too.  They  were  brought 
from  India  by  Uncle,  but  they  are  very  different. 
The  box  is  white,  and  the  beads  of  the  necklace 
are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour — maybe  they  are 
dyed." 

"No,"  answered  Hans,   "they  are  not  dyed. 
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There  ar»  two  kindsi  white  sandal-wood  and  the 
yellow*  8ort»  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
the  produce  of' different  trees.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however.  Although  there  is  more  than  one 
i^edes  of'Santalum  that  produces  the  sandal- wood 
of  commerce,  tho  white  and  yellow  kinds  are  taken 
from  the-  same  tree.  The  reason  of  the  diflference 
is,  that  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree  where  the 
wood  is  older,  and  especially  down  near  the  root, 
the* colour  is  of  a  deep^ yellow;  whereas  the  young 
wood  that'  lies  -outwardly  is  nearly*  white.  The 
yellow  part  is  *  harder,  more-  fragrant,  and,  of 
course,  more-  valuable. 

"When  these  trees  are  felled  for  their  wood,  the 
bark  is  at  once  strippedroff  and  the -trunk  buried 
for  nearly,  two  months  —  which  strengthens  its 
odour,  and -renders  it  more- agreeable. ** 

While  Hans  was  giving  these  interesting  details, 
the  others  took  out  their  knives ;  and  each  cutting 
a  branch  from  the  sandal-tree,  appHed  it  to  his 
nose,  and  then'' tasted  it. 

But,  though  they  could  perceive  its-  fragrant 
smell,  they  found  it  perfectly -insipid  to  the  taste. 
Hans  said  it  was  so  with  the  'Santalum  album, 
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or>tnie  sandal-wood  of  India — that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sweet. perfume,  it  is  quite  tasteless. 

He  further  informed  them  that  the  name  ^' sandal- 
wood" is  not-  derived  from  the  use  to  which  the 
wood  is  sometimes  put — that  of  ms^dng' sandals. 
On  the  contrary,  these  derive  their  name  from  the 
wood' itself.  The  true  derivation  of  the  word  is 
from  the -Persian  '^  sandul,"  which  signifies- useful, 
in  relation  to  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  timber. 
The  sandal-wood  of  the-  Sandwich  Islands,  added 
Hans,  is  procured  from,  two  species- different  from 
Santalum  album. 

The  yagers,  having  now  rested  a  sufficient  time, 
again  faced  up  the  mountain,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  stood- upon  its  top. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  LITTLE  HTRAX. 


It  is  not  quite  correct  to  saj  that  they  stood 
upon  the  summit.  They  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  but  still  above  them  rose  the  steeple- 
like* rock  which  they  had  observed  from  the  plain^ 
and  whose  odd* appearance  had  allured  them  to 
the  spot. 

A  singular  rock,  it  was,  rising-  full  thirty  feet 
above  the^  summit  of  tha  mountain.  Its  sides 
were  nearly^  vertical,  but  scored  and  seamed  as 
if  the  rain  had  worn  its  surface  into  furrows. 
It  gradually  narrowed  upward,  until  it  ended  in  a 
point  not  four  inches  in  diameter;  but  along  its 
sides  from  top  to  bottom  similar  points  stood  up; 
so  that  the'  whole  structure — if  we  may  call  it 
S> — bore  a  strong- resemblance  to  a-Grothie  turret, 
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Tising  in  the  midst  of  many  others  that  stood 
out  from  its  base  and  along  its  sides. 

It  appeared'  inaccessible  to  any  -other*  creatore 
than  a. cat)  a  monkey,  or  a  winged  bird;  and  of 
course  not  one  of  the  jpuxtj  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as.  climbing  it  That  would  have  been  a 
perilous  undertaking. 

After  tiiej  had  satisfied  ihemselYes  in  gazing 
at  this  singular,  geologicid  phenomenon,  they  com- 
menced moving  around  its-  base  to  the  opposite 
side.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  round  it,  as 
huge  sharp  boulders  covered  the  whole*  scarp 
of  the  hill  around  its  base,  and  they  had  either 
to  mount  over  these,  or  push  themselves  through 
the  narrow^  interstices  between. 

Before  they  had  got  quite  round,  however,  an 
object-  came  under  their  eyes  that  caused  them 
to- halt,  and  remain  for  some  time  in  an  attitude 
of' observation. 

About  half-way  down  the  hill  rested  a  rock 
of«  vast' dimensions,  whose  sharp  angular  top  rose 
higher  than  those  around,  and  commanded  the  view 
of  a  broad  space  of  the  mountain-side.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  rock  was  perched  a  very-large  bird-^ 
full  as  large  as  a -iurkey-cock.    Its-plumage  was 
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of  a  deep  black  colour,  except  over  the  back,  where 
there  was  a  patch  as  white  as  snow  covering 
the  shoulders.  The  feathers  upon  the  legs  reached 
to  the  very  toes,  and  were  of  brown  colour.  The 
toes  appearing  beneath  were  of  a  bright  jellow. 

The  general  outline  of  its  form  —  the  abrupt 
curring  of  the  beak — the  full-rounded  tail — the 
strong  broad  wings,  and  the  feathered  legs,  looking 
as  though  the  bird  wore^  trotosers — were  all  cha* 
racteristie  points  that  told  its- species. 

''An  eagle  I"  exclaimed  the  hunters  as  soon  as 
thej  saw  it. 

It  was  an.  eagle,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind.  It  was  the  great' vulture-eagle  of  ^Yerreaux 
{Aquila  Verreauxii).  This  bird  no  doubt  it  was 
that  Klaas  and  Jan  had  caught  a -glimpse  of  as 
thej'  approached  the>  mountain. 

It  was  scarce  two  hundred  yards  from  the  boys, 
and  although  they  had  been  making  a  considerable 
noise  while  passing  over  the  rocks,  it  had  not 
heard  them,  and  still  sat  without  noticing  their 
proximity.  That  would  have  been  strange  for  a 
bird  so  shy  as  an  eagle;  but  it  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  its  attention  at  the  moment 
seemed  to  be  taken  ud  with  something  else.     This 
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was  evident  from  the  attitude  in  which  it  sat, 
or  rather  stood,  with  claws  firmly  clenched  upon 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  neck  stretched  forward 
and  downward.  It  was  evidently  eyeing  some 
object 'below,  in  which  it  took  anieep  interest. 

Its  back  was  turned  upon  the  hunters,  and 
offered  a  fair  mark  ;  but  it  was  far  beyond 
point-blank  range  of  any  of  their  guns,  except 
perhaps  the^roer.  Groot  WiUem,  however,  might 
have  reached  it,  but  at  such  a  distance  and  with  so 
small  a  mark  a  bullet  from  the  smooth  bore  would 
have  been  little  better  than  a  chance  shot. 

Groot  Willem  was  about  to  try  it,  however; 
but  Hans  begged  of  him  to  hold  his  fire  a  little 
longer,  so  that  they  might  watch  the  movements 
of  the  eagle — which,  from  its  odd  attitude,  was 
evidently  meditating  to  ^surprise  some  -  victim 
below. 

It  was  not  long  before  the.  victim  waa  also  in 
sight — appearing*  suddenly  upon  a  little  terrace, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  farther  down  the 
mountain.  It  was  a  smal>  quadruped,  of  a  grey- 
ish brown  colour,  darker  above,  and  of  lighter 
tint  beneath.  It  had  the  look  of  a-rabbit,  though 
considerably  larger  than  one,  thicker  in  the  body. 
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and  without  the  long  ears.  It  stood,  moreover, 
not  so  high  on  its  legs,  and  these  appeared  much 
bent  as  it  walked.  Like  the  rabbit,  its  hair  was 
of  a  thick  woolly  nature,  though  long  scattered 
silkj  hairs  rose  above  the  general  surface  of  its 
furrj  coat.  It  was  entireljF  without  a  tail;  and 
the  four  claws  of  its  fore  feet  wer»  not  daws, 
but-  nails,  resembling  little,  hoofs  !  On  the  hind- 
feet  it  had  but'  three  toes ;  the  inside  one  of  each 
ending  in  a  regular  claw. 

Of  course,  these  peculiarities  were  not  noticed 
by  the  spectators  at  the  moment,  as  the  little 
quadruped  was  beyond  the  reach  of  such  minute 
observation.  They  were  communicated  afterwards 
by  Hans,  who  "knew  tlie  animal  well. 

Altogether  it  was  by  no- means  an' interesting 
animal  to-  look  at  -externally ;  yet  in  its  < internal 
structure  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  upon 
the  globe. 

In  that  small  round  woolly  creaturei  timid  as 
a  mouse  —  now  making  abrupt  runs  across  the 
little  platform — now  stopping  short  in  its  career, 
to  nibble  a  leaf  of  some  plant,  or  to  look  sus- 
piciously around — in  that^  insignificant  quadruped 
the  yoUng  yagers  beheld  a  near  relative  of  the 
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big  .  brutal  ^rhinoceros  !  Yes ;  though  without 
luiy'hom  upon  its  snout,  and  without  the  naked 
skin — ^the  teeth,^  the  skull,  the  ribs,  the  hoof-like 
toes,  the  whole-  internal  structure  of  the  animal 
in  question,  .prove  it  to  be  a*  rhinoceros!  —  a 
regular,  pachyderm!     So  saya- Frederick  Cuvier. 

"  What  a  wonderful -triumph,''  said  Hans,  "  the 
closet  -naturalists  have  had  in  this-  discovery  I 
'  What  a  triumph  o£^  anatomy,'  says  M.  Cuvier, 
*  that  proves  this  supposed -rodent  to  be  a  rhino- 
ceros I '  In  my  opinion  it  is  rather  a-  proof  of  the 
weakness  of-M.  Cuvier's  anatomic  theories;  for 
here  is  a*  creature,  with  all  the -teeth  of  a  rhino- 
ceros, and  all  ^o^  manners  of  a  ^rabbit! 

'^  Instead  of  the  bold  brutal  nature  of  the  rhino- 
ceros— rushing  out  without  provocation,  attacking 
and  butting  at  whatever  comes  in  its  way — here 
we  have  a  «hy*i;imid  creature,  that  takes  to  flight 
on  the  slightest  ^suspicion  of  danger,  and  seems 
to  be*  frightened  at  its -very  shadow.  Why,  it 
affords  the  most  absolute -proof  of  the  uncertainty 
of  OheMeth  and  bones  as  a  guide  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  any -.animal.  In  all  animated  nature  a 
better  illustration  could  not  be^  found  of  the  fallacy 
of  M.  Cuvier's  arguments  than^tiiis  same -i^rax — 
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for  80  the  quadruped  is-called — and,  despite  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  -IVench  savant,  I  still 
believe  the  little  ereature  to  be  more  of  a-  rabbit 
than  a  rhinoceros.''  So  spoke-  Hans  Von  Bloom. 
It  was*  bold  language  for  so  young  a  naturalist  ! 

It  is  true  there  was  much-  reason  in  his  hold- 
ing to  the  'Opinion  that  the  hjrax  is  .no  pachy- 
derm. Its  habits  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  thick- 
skinned  brutes — ^its  mode  of  Mfe  so  different  from 
that  of  a  rhinoceros. 

Its  habits  are  very  simple,  and  can  be  told  in 
a  few  words.  It  is <  gregarious;  dwells  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  most  rocky  places;  makes 
its  deu'in  the  crevices  and  ^  caves  that  are-  found 
there;  steals  forth  to.  eat  or -bask  in  the  sun; 
runs,  timidly,  and  with  a  shy-  suspicious-  look ; 
feeds  on  grass  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  is  fond 
of  those  of  aromatic  properties;  can  escape  &om 
most*  carnivoroua.  quadrupeds,  but  is^  successfully 
preyed  upon  by-  birds,  and  especially*  by  the 
vulture-eagle  —  the  -  species  already  described. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  ** daman**  or."Ayraaj^" 
"  dassie,"  "  rock-badger,"  or  "  rock-rabbit" — by 
all  of  which  names  the  -  creature  has  figured  in 
books. 
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It  is  one  of  thosQ  anomalies  that  cannot  be 
classed  with  .other-  quadrupeds,  and  has  been 
constituted  a -genus  o£  itself.  Two  species  are 
known,  differing  veryjlightly  from  each  other. 
They  tuerHyrax  -Syriacus  and  Capensis,  or  the 
Syrian  and -Cape  hyrax. 

One  of  the  most -interesting  facts  in-  relation  to 
this  quadruped  is,  that  the  -Syrian- species  is  most 
probably  the  *i coney"  of  the  Scriptures.  In  fact, 
the  description  can  -apply  to  no  -other  existing 
animal. 

I  have  said  that  all  thi»  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained afterwards  from  the -philosopher,  Hans. 

Just  then  there  was  no  time  for  such  observa* 
tions ;  for  the  hyrax,  with  two  or  three  of  its 
companions^  had  scarce  -appeared  from  the  ^  plat- 
form, when  thft  eagle  shot  down  frt>m  the  rock,  and 
swooped  right  into  the  midst  ef  them. 

The  boys  heard  the  shrill-  cry  of  the  little 
quadrupeds,  as  the  -shadowy  wing»  covered  them ; 
and  expected  to  see  the  eagle-  rise  with  one  of 
them  in  its  talons. 

They  were -disappointed,  however,  as  well  as 
the  bird'itself.  The  "rock-rabbits*'  had  been  too 
quick  for  their  well-known   and-  dreaded-enemy ; 
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and  before  the  eagle  was  able  to  put  a  claw 
into  their  wool,  thej  had  all*  scattered,  and  rushed 
within  the  safe  .shelter  of  theic  dark  caves. 

Of  course,  thej  were  not.  coming.out  any  more 
that  aflernoon.  The  eagle  seemed  to  have  this 
very* idea;  for,  rising  into  the  air  with  a  scream 
of  disappointment,  it  flew  off  towards  the-  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 
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In  hopes  of  getting  a>  shot  at  it  on  the  wing,  the 
Jbojs  crouched  behind  the-boulders  as  it«flew  round, 
holding  their^guns  in -readiness.  It  passed  them 
at  too  great  a  distance,  and  none  of  them  fired. 

Thej  expected  to  see  it  flj  off,  and  wing  its 
way  towards  the  neighbouring  mountains — as  it 
could  only  be  a  straj-  visitor  to  the  hill,  some 
hungry  old  ^agle  out  upon  a  hunt. 

It  was  about  to  do  this ;  for  it  had  already 
risen  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  was  heading 
away,  when  all  at  once  it  stopped-  suddenly  in  its 
flight,  and  balanced  itself  for.  some  moments  in 
the  air,  with  neck'  bent  downward,  as  if  it  had 
taken  a  fresh  -interest  in  some*  object  that  had 
just  come  under  its^ejre  below. 

Had   the   rock-rabbits  -  ventured  ibrth.  again? 
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No.  It  could  not  be  thej;  for  the  eagle  was 
hoyering  over  a  different  quarter  —  quite  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  K-  rock-rabbits 
were  in  sight,  thej  must  be  a>  different  parly. 
That  was  not  improbable.  There  might  be  others 
upon  the  mountain.  And  jet  the  eagle  would 
not  hover  above  them  in  that  waj.  The  habit 
of  this  species  is  not  to  "  swoop  **  firom  on  high, 
but  to  watch  £rom  a  perch  upon  some  neigh- 
bouring rock,  and  dash  upon  the  hyrax,  when 
it  comes  out  to  feed  or  bask — precisely  as  the 
bojs  had  seen  it  do. 

So  quick  is  the -foek-rabbit  in«  escaping  to  its 
retreat^  that  even  an.eagle,  darting  from  a  high 
elevation,  would- fail  to  clutch  it.  Had  there  been 
rock-rabbits  below,  they  would  have  perceived  the 
great  black  bird  above,  and  would  have  secured 
themselves  at  once.  It  could  not  be  they  that 
were  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  vulture- 
eagle. 

It  was«no^  they.  Hans,  who  with  his  double- 
barrel  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  shot  at  the  eagle, 
and  had  crept  ahead  of  his  companions  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tower-rock,  saw  that  it  was^not 
rock -rabbits  that  had  caused  the  eagle  to 'pause 
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in  its  flight,  but  some  creatures  of  a  verj  dif- 
ferent character. 

About  half-way  down  the  slope  grew  a  sandal- 
wood tree,  one  of  the  largest  upon  the  mountain, 
with  a  full  bushy  top.  Directly  under  this  tree 
was  a  mass  of  tabular  rock,  with  a  smooth  top, 
quite  horizontal,  and  several  yards  in  length  and 
breadth.  Over  this,  and  nearly  corering  its  whole 
extent,  the  sandal  -  wood  threw  its  protecting 
shadow;  so  that  while  the  hot  sun  baked  down 
upon  the  surrounding  slope,  the  surface  of  the 
rock  was  kept  shaded  and  cool.  It  was  just  such 
a  spot  as  one  would  have  chosen  to  have  rested 
upon,  commanding  a  far  view  of  plains  and  pic- 
turesque mountains,  and  sweetly  shaded  from  the 
burning  noonday  beams — ^just  such  a  spot  as  the 
contemplative  mind  would  have  desired,  and  in 
which,  freed  from  care,  it  could  have  delivered 
itself  up  to  pleasant  meditations. 

One  cannot  help  fancying  that*many  of  God's 
wild  -  creatures,  in  selecting  theii^  haunts  and 
homes,  have  an  -eye  to  the-  picturesque.  I  can 
tell  at  a  glance  the- cliff  in  which  an* eagle  will 
make  its  eyrie,  the  glade  that  will  be  haunted  by 
the  stag  or  the  fallow-deer,  the  tree  under  which 
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he  will  repose ;  and  ofttimes  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  these  fayoorite  haunts  are^chosen  hj  ani- 
mals less  for  the  secoritj.  they  afford,  than  for 
the  picturesque- beaut  J  that  surrounds  them. 

One  could  hardly  have  fancied  that  lone  wild 
mountain — ^that  smooth  table-rock — ^that  fragrant 
sandal-wood  tree — without  some  living  thing  placed 
there  by  Nature  to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  give  life 
to  the  picture — ^which  would  otherwise  have  been 
incomplete. 

It  was  not  incomplete.  It  was  crowned  and 
perfect.  The  shade  of  the  sandal-wood  fell  not 
in  vain.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  table-rock  was 
a  group  of  4iving  "creatures  bom  to  enjoy  that 
wild  and  ^lovely  scene -^  created,  as  it  were,  to 
give  »  finish  to  thQ  picture. 

There  were*  three  individuals  in  this  group  — 
three  quadrupeds  of  a  kind  that  had  not  been  seen 
by  the  young  yagers  since  the  setting  out  of  their 
expedition.  Though  these  animals  wore  a  similar 
coat  of  hair,  and  were  of  the  same  yellowish  olive 
colour,  all  three  were  of  "different  sizes.  The 
largest  was  scarce  so  tall  as  a  ^pointer-dog,  while 
the  smallest  was  stilhless  than  a  tiny^young  kid* 
The  second  was  not*half-way  between  the  two^  but 
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nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  largeit  The  princi- 
pal difference  between  the  latter,  two  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the^large  one  had  a  pair  of  horns  upon 
its  heady  which  the  other,  wanted.  There  were 
no  horns  neither  upon  their  tiny  little  companion. 
For  all  this  difference,  the  three  were  evidently 
of  the  same  genus  and  species,  nay,  nearer  rela- 
tions still — of  the-  same  family.  They  were  a 
family  of'kHpspringers. 

Hans  knew  at  once  it  was  the*  klipspringer 
{Oreotragfus  saUatrix),  and  so  did  all  the  others** 
for  this  interesting  antelope  is  still  found  within 
the  settledrdistricts  of  the.  Cape  Colony — ^wherever 
high  inaccessible- cliffs  and  rock-covered  mountains 
afford  it  a  secure  retreat  from-  dog,  hunter,  and 
hyena. 

Among  the  many  interesting  forms  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe,  that  present  themselves  in  South  AfHca, 
the  klipspringer  is  not  the  -least »  interesting. 
Though  a  very^small  creature,  and  of  no  great 
value  to  the  >4iunter,  it  differs  so-  much  in  its 
haunts  and  habits  from.. others  of  Ihe .  antelope 
race,  as  to  make  it  an  object  of .  curiosity,  even 
where  it  ia  common  and  often  seen.  Unlike  the 
oryx,«-the  gnoo,  the  -hartebeest,  the  blesbok,  the 
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eland,  and  a  host  of  others,  the^klipspringer  never 
appears- upon  the.  plain.  It  is  purely  a  moantain- 
dwelling- animal,  and  the  crag  and  cliff  are  its 
favourite  haunts.  There  it  is. safe  from  the  car- 
nivorous'beasts —  the.  lion,  the  hyena,  the  wild 
hounds,  and  the  jackal — none-of  which  can  reach 
its  secure  ^retreat  upon  the-  ledges  of  the  beetling 
precipice.  Even  the  leopard  cannot  follow  it  there 
— notwithstanding  his- recurved  claws  that  enable 
him  to  climb  like  a  cat.  On  the  steep  cliffs,  and 
along  the  dizzj  heights,  the  klipspringer  has  no 
equal  in  South  Africa ;  he  caxt-  scale  them  as  no 
other  quadruped  ;  he  fears  no*  four-footed  becut  of 
prej.  Three  birds-  alone  are  his  dangerous  ene- 
mies —  and  these  are  the-  eagle  of  -Yerreaux,  the 
S^affip-  eagle,  and  the-dammergeyer. 

The  klipspringer  stands  about*  twenty  inches  in 
height^  is  strongly  and  compactly  built,  with 
stouter  limbs  than  the  small  antelopes  of  the 
plain.  His  horns  are  but*  four  inches  in  length, 
rise  vertically  up  from  his  head,  and  incline 
slightly  forward.  They  are  wrinkled  at  the  base, 
and  ringed  in  the  middle.  The  hair  that  covers 
his  body  is  long,  wiry,  and  thickly  placed  upon 
the  skin;  and  standing  out  upon  end,  gives  the 
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animal  somewhat  of  »  porcupine  appearance.  The 
coloor  is  a  nearly  uniform  -yellowish  olive,  caused 
bj  the  individual  hairs  being -ash-coloured  at  the 
base,  brown  in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the  tips. 
One  of  the  most  -characteristic-  points  about  the 
klipspringer  is  the- formation  of  its- hoofs.  These, 
instead  of  being  long  and  pointed — as  is  the  case 
with  most  antelopes — ^are  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
rest  vertically  upon  their  bases.  They  are  jagged 
at  the  edges — so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power 
of  adhering  to  the  smoothest- rock,  without  danger 
of  slipping.  Like  every  .piece  of  Nature's  handi- 
work, they  are- perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are- intended. 

The  klipspringer  is  not^  gregarious;  but  is  seen 
in  pairs,  OT^familtes,  as  they  now  appeared  under 
the  eyes  of  the  young  yagers. 

When  Hans  first  noticed  them,  they  were  in 
different  attitudes.  The  buck  was*  standing  upon 
the  rock  looking  out  over  the  plain  below,  but 
had  not  as  yet  perceived  the  eagle — as  the  thick 
leafy  top  of  the  sandal-wood  interposed  between 
him  and  it. 

The  doe  was  lying  down;  while,  kneeling  beside 
6  Y 
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her,  and  drawing  noarishment  from  her  teats^ 
was  the  little-  kidling. 

Fresentlj  the  black  ^shadow  of  the  soaring  bird 
passed  over  the  -green  ^ward  of  the'  plain.  It 
moved  under  the  eyes  of  the  buck,  who,  per- 
ceiving it,  started-  suddenly,  uttered  a  kind  of 
hissing,  snort,  and  struck  the  rock  with  his  hoof. 
This  movement  on  his  part  brought  the  doe  at 
once  to  her  feet,  as  well  as  the  little  fawn ;  and 
all  three  stood  in  an  attitude  o^  observation,  turn- 
ing their  eyes  now  upon  the  shadow  below,  and 
now  glancing  suspiciously  above.  After  a  moment 
they  all  commenced  leaping  about,  though  they  still 
kept  upon  the  rock.  They  saw  the^-eagle,  for  it 
had  now  moved  out  some  distance  over  the  plain, 
so  that  the  foliage  of  the  tree  was  no  longei^  in- 
*t6rposed  between  it  and  them. 

It  was  just  at  this,  moment  that  the- eagle  had 
paused  in  its  flight,  and  hung  poised  in  the  air. 
It  had  for  the  first  time  placed  its.  eyes  upon  the 
klipspringers. 

In  a  moment  the  rapacious  creature .  perceived 
the  Httla  fawn,  cowering  close  behind  the  body 
of  its  mother;   and  without  .more   ado,  the  bird 
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directed  its  fligbt  downward ;  and,  when  nearer, 
swooped  straight  at  the.  group  upon  the  rock. 

Sudden  as  was  thei  dash  of  the  bird,  it  was  a 
fruitless^  effort,  and  it  rose  again  without  having 
made  a  victim. 

But  when  the  spectators  looked  for  the- ante- 
lopes, not  one  of  the-- three  remained,  upon  the 
table,  where  thej  had-  stood  the  moment  before  1 
As  quick  as  the  flight  of  the  i>ird,  all  three  had 
sprung  off  from  the  rock,  and  thus. escaped  from 
its  dreaded  daws. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  th^  klip- 
springers  would  have  hid  ^emselves  in  crevices, 
as  the  conies  had  done.  Not  so.  All  three  were 
seen -»- each  standing  conspicuously  upon  the  top 
of  a  rock,  and  seeming  to  await  the  -further  action 
of  the  bird.  With  heads  erect,  and  ejes  turned 
upward,  they  stood,  evidently  expecting  a  renewal 
of  the  attack.  The  eagle,  after  hovering  around 
and  calculating  its  distance,?  swooped  again. 

In  this  fresh  attempt  of  the  tyrant  the  little  fawn 
alone  wa8««imed  at.  Had  it  been  the^thers,  they 
would  have-sprung  out  of  reach  as  before;  and  so, 
too,  did  the  fawn  repeatedly^  bounding  from  rock 
to   rock,  with  the  *  elasticity  of  an -india-rubber 
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ball.  But  the  wily  bird  continued  the  attack, 
taming  each  time  in  .shorter,  circles,  until  the 
tinj  limbs  of  the  youthful,  antelopa  trembled  with 
weariness.  During  all  this  time  the  old  ones 
leaped  about,  bounding  high  in  the  air,  and  de- 
scending upon  the  sharpest  edges  of  the  rocks,  as 
if  they  had  alighted  from  a  flight  with  wings.  The 
object  of  their  movements  evidently  was  to  draw 
the  attack  of  the  eagle  upon  themselves,  and  thus 
save  their  offspring. 

It  was  to  no  purpose,  however.  The  cunning 
ravisher  preferred  making  a  <- victim  of  the  kid, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  man<£uvres  of  the 
old  ones.  No  doubt,  there  were- eaglets  on  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  and  the  tenderest  venison 
was  wanteds  for  their  dinner. 

At  all  events,  the  eagle  continued  to  assail  the 
poor  little  fawn,  until  the  latter  had  no  longer 
strength  left  to  leap  from  the  rock  upon  which 
it  had  taken  its-last  stand. 

Another  dash. made  the  eagle — a  last  and  final 
swoop,  cits  talons  closed  like  a  .cramp  upon  the 
vertebr»  of  the  tiny -quadruped,  which  the  next 
moment  was- borne  aloft  into  the  air  5 

A  shrill  sad.  bleating  was-  heard  from  below — 
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drowned  for  an  instant  bj  the  discharge  of  several 
guns,  whose  reports  echoed  like-  thunder  from  the 
rocks ;  and  then  the  winged  robber,  with  his  victim 
still  clutched  in  his  talons,  was  seen  falling  with 
fluttering  yrings  to  the-  earth ! 
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HUNTIXa  THE  KLIPSPBIN6ER. 

The  eagle  dropped  not  far  from  the  summit ;  and 
the  bojs,  running  down  to  the  spot,  found  it 
lying,  quite  dead,  with  the  little-  klipspringer — 
also  dead  of  course — still- fast  in  its.  claws.  The 
talons  sunk  deeply  into  the-  flesh,  embraced  the 
spine,  and  even  in  death  the  fierce  bird  had  not 
relaxed  its  hold! 

Some  would  have  considered  the  death  of  the 
eagle  a  just*^ punishment;  but,  then,' what  was  its 
crime  ?  It  is  true,  it  had-  killed,  and  would  have 
carried  away,  the  little- fawn  of  an  innocent  antelope 
—  one  of  the  most-  harmless  of  creatures.  But 
what  else  could  it  have  done  ?  Nature  had  taught 
it  to  sustain -itself  in  this  way.  Perhaps  it  had 
a  nest  on  the -brow  of  some  beetling  precipice  — 
for  this  -Yulture-eagle  of  South  Africa  is  a  dweller 
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upon*' rocks,  and  not  Sk  tree-efigle — perhaps  in  this 
nest  it  had  a  pair  of  downy  4ittle^  eaglets,  each 
with  an  appetite  like  that  of  aa  ostrich — perhaps 
they  were  expecting  that,  very^kid,  or  some  simi- 
lar dish,  foiv dinner;  and  would  have  been  very 
hungry^without  it — might  have  died  of  hunger  ? 
What^  then,  could  the  -parent-bird  do  but  provide 
them,  though  at  the  expense  of  other  parents 
Just  as  much  attached  to  their,  offspring  as  an 
eagle  could  be  ?  How  can  it  be-  regarded  as  a 
crime?  The  eagle  did  not  wantonly  destroy  the 
antelope,  but  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
It  only  obeyed -one  of  therlaws  of  Nature. 

Cruel  Jaws  they  do^eem;  yet,  if  they  be  crimes, 
Nature  herself  is  -answerable.  Alas  !  we  cannot 
comprehend,  and, (I  fear,  in-  this  life  never  will 
comprehend,  why  we,  the  creatures  of  the  earth, 
are  bom  to-prey  upoa  one 'another.  ^  A-  puzzle  to 
the  humane^  heart  is -that  ''chain  of  destruction.'' 

Wanton  killing  of  vanimals  t^  a  crime;  and  our 
hunters,  at  first  sights  might  be  thought  chaise- 
able  with  this  in  having  tcantonfy  shot  down  the 
eagle.  Such  was  not  the 'case,  however.  They 
did  not  do  so-out  of  any-  feeling  of'wantonness. 
They  had   a  proper  object  in  shooting  the  bird. 
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It  was  the  •  representatiye  of  a  rare  and  little- 
known'  species,  and  the  possession  of  its*  skin  for 
scientific  purposes-  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fatal  aim  that  .brought  it  down — for  it  was  from 
the  double-barrel  of  the-  naturalist  the-  shot  waa 
sent  that  destroyed  it. 

By  the  act  the  klipspringers  had  beeD'arenged, 
though  there  was  little  idea  of  giving  them  ven- 
geance in  the  minds  of  the  young  hunters.  Quite 
the  contrary ;  for  in'five  minutes  after  the  whole 
six — ^buck-dogs  and  all — ^were  in  full-  chase  after 
these  creatures,  as  ready  to-  rob  them  of  their 
lives -as  they  had  been  to  take  away  that  of  their 
winged  enemy. 

Nor  was  it  out  of*  wantonness  either,  or  the 
mere  love  of -hunting,  though  that  might  have 
been  the  -principal -motive  with  one  or  two  of  the 
party.  But  there  was  a  curiosity  about  these  little 
antelopes,  and  a  desirb  to-  examine  them  more 
closely,  that  urged  "i^he  young  yagers  to-  attempt 
their*  destruction.  They  desired  to -possess,  their 
trophies. 

You  may  wonder  why  they  should,  care  about 
the  horns  of  a  klipspringer,  since  it  is  not  one 
of  the  rare   antelopes   within   the  boundaries  of 
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the  settlements!  True,  the  animal  itself  is  not 
rare;  but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence,  when  one  falls 
before  the  bullet  of  the  hunter— as  the  klipspringer 
is  as  shy  an^  wary  as  the.  chamois  itself^  and, 
dwelling  in  the  most,  inaccessible  places,  it  is 
difficult,  game  tp  capture.  Hence,  the.  killing  of  a 
klipspringer  is  .regarded  in  the -light  of  a  feat, 
and  its  little  -horns  are  by  no-  means  an^  ordinary 
trophy. 

The  young  yagers,  therefore,  wanted  the  pair 
belonging  to  the.  buck  that  was  now  leaping  over 
the  rocks  below. 

Some  minutes  were  spent  in  deliberating,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  getting,  posses- 
sion of  them. 

At  the  report  of  the  guns  both  the-  klipspringers 
had  gone  farther  down  the .  mountain,  and  were 
now  standing  upon  a  large-  boulder  near  its  base. 

Hendrik  proposed  that  the  party  should  dash 
right  down  after  them — dogs  and  all — and  force 
them  out  into  the- plain,  where,  it  was  well  known, 
they  could  "make  but  a  >  poor  run,  and  would  be 
easily  overtaken  by  the  buck-dogs. 

This  plan  seemed  feasible.  The  antelopes  were 
very  near  the -base  of  the  mountain.     The  hunters 
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coming  on  them  from  above  could  easily  drive 
them  into  the  plain;  and  then  there  would  be  a 
run  between  them  and  the  dogs,  of  which  a 
fine  view  would  be  obtained. 

Off  started  the  whole  party,  directing  their 
course  straight  down  the  mountain  to  the  point 
where  the  klipspringers  were  seen.  The  dogs 
were  set  free,  and  sprang  forward  in  advance. 

The  hunters  moved  on  as  fast  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  permit^  them;  and  in  ten 
minutes  would  have  been  near  enough  to  the 
klipspringers  to  have  fired,  had  the  latter  favoured 
ihem  by  remaining  in  their  place.  But  they  did 
not  do  so.  Of  course,  they  had  a  full  view  of 
their  enemies  as  they  advanced ;  and  before  the 
hunters  had  got  half-way  down,  the  nimble  game 
set  off  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  fiitting  from 
rock  to  rock  like  a  brace  of  birds. 

What  seemed  odd  in  their  mode  of  progressing 
was,  that  instead  of  running  along  the  open  spaces 
between  the  fragments  of  rock,  they  chose  the 
rocks  themselves  for  their  path,  and  of  these  also 
the  most  prominent  ones;  so  that  their* flight  was 
a  succession  of- bounds,  some  of  them  of^^i^or- 
mous  length !     Many  of  the  boulders^   on  which 
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they  rested  a  moment,  and  from  which  they 
sprang  again,  were  so  narrow  at  the  top,  that 
the  little  creatures  hardly  obtained  room  for 
their  feet;  and,  with  their  four  hoofs  touching 
each  other,  they  would  spring  off  as  though 
moved,  not  by  muscular  power,  but  under  the 
influence  of  some  elastic  force ! 

At  first  the  hunters  believed  their  task  to  be  an 
easy  one.  The  mountain  surface  was  of  so  limited 
an  extent,  they  would  soon  surround  the  game, 
or  force  it  out  upon  the  plain.  The  first  attempt 
to  do  so,  however,  had 'ended  in  a  failure.  The 
klipspringers  had  escaped  .  without  difficulty  to 
the  other  side,  and  were  now-  farther  off  than 
ever  ! 

The  hunters  called  up  the  dogs,  recrossed  the 
summit,  and  once  more  set  their  eyes  upon  the 
game,  perched  as  before  upon  prominent  points. 

A  second  time  the  party  advanced,  spreading 
as  they  went  down,  and  holding  their  guns  in 
readiness;  but  long  before  they  were  within  range, 
the  klipspringers  took'  topflight  again;  and,  just 
as  they  had  done  before,  passed  around  the  base 
to  ^  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Of  course, 
the   dogs,   scrambling  clumsily  among  the  rocks, 
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were  no  match  for  such  game  as  they;  and  even 
had  the  klipspringers  been  near  enough  for  the 
guns,  the  most  accomplished  riflemen  could  not 
have  "sighted"  them,  so  quick  were  their  mo- 
tions. The  onlj  chance  of  the  yagers  lay  in 
their  shot-guns,  and  to  hare^hitthem,  even  with 
these,  would  have  been  a-  feat, equal  to  the  bring- 
ing down  a> snipe  or- woodcock. 

Once  more  the  boys  attempted  to  drive  them 
into  the  open  plain ;  but  with  the  same  result  as 
before.  Although  the  hunters  had  spread  them- 
selves across  the  mountain,  the  nimble  game  dashed 
past  them,  and- escaped  to  the  other  side. 

Groot  Willem  now  proposed  a  new- plan.  That 
was  for  all  to  descend  the-  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  there  make  a  complete- surround  of  it.  Then 
each  to  march  straight  up,  and,  by  hemming  the 
game  on-  all  sides,-  force  them  to  the-  summit. 

«*  In  this  way,"  added  Groot  Willem,  "  we'll  at 
least  have  a  crack  at  them;  for  if  they  try  to 
get  back  through  our  line,  they  must  pass  near 
some  of  us." 

Groot  Willem's  suggestion  was  adopted.  The 
yagers  now  descended  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain ;    and,  separating,  spread  around  it  at  equal 
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distances  from  one  another.  The  buck-dogs  were 
also  distributed;  one  going  with  each  hunter, 
except  Klaas,  who  had  no  dog  to  accompany  him. 
Since  the  affair  with  the  blauwbok,  there  had 
been  onlj  five  in  the  pack. 

Thus  placed,  the  boys  recommenced  the  ascent. 
The  J  proceeded  with  proper  caution,  keeping 
each  other  in  view,  and  shouting  from  time  to 
time  words  of  instruction  as  to  the  position  of  the 
game.  These  were  seen  bounding  before  them, 
from  rock  to  rock  —  now  crossing  the  mountain 
to  the  opposite  side,  with  the  intention  of  es- 
caping in  that  way — now  zigzagging  along  the 
sides,  or  bounding  upward  toward  the  summit. 

When  the  hunters  had  advanced  about  half-way 
up,  the  klipspringers  became- frightened  in  ear- 
nest. They  saw  that  they  were*  encompassed  on 
every  side;  and  sprang  to -and  fro  like  a  pair 
of  grasshoppers. 

At  length  they  seemed  determined  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  the  circle  of  hunters,  and  made 
a  bold  dash  in  the  direction  of  Hans.  The  na- 
turalist, although  not  professing  to  be  much  of  a 
hunter,  was  a  capital  shot;  and,'  raising  his 
double-barrel,  he- fired. 
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The  doe^  fell  to  the  crack;  and  the  huck,  sud- 
denly turning  as  on  a  pivot,  once  more  bounded 
up  the  slope.  The  dogs  had  already  gained  a 
distance  ahead  of  their  masters,  and  now  advanced 
upon  the  buck  from  all  sides.  There  seemed  no 
chance  left  him  of  avoiding  their  onset. 

He  had  mounted  a  boulder  near  the  base  of 
the  tower  rock;  and  the  five  were  rushing  upon 
him  with  open  jaws,  and  shining  teeth,  when,  all 
at  once,  as  if  impelled  bj  a  spring,  he  shot'  up- 
ward to  a  narrow  ledge  of  the  vertical  rock,  far 
bejond  their  -  reach.  The  ledge  was  scarcely 
wide  enough  to  have  given  footing  to  a  weasel, 
and  yet  the  klipspringer  seemed  to  feel  quite 
secure  upon  it.  But  he  did-  not  rest  there.  The 
shouts  of  the  hunters,  as  they  hurried  up  the 
mountain,  impelled  him  farther ;  and  springing  to 
a  still  higher  ledge,  and  to  another  still  higher, 
ke  stood  at  length  upon  the-  pinnacle  of  the 
rock  ! 

A  shout  of  surprise  broke  from  the  hunters  as 
they- witnessed  this^  wonderful  feat  And  a-  sin- 
gular •  spectacle  it  was.  As  already  stated,  the 
tower  rock  ended  in  a  point  scarce -four  inches 
/nt  diameter;    and    upon    this  -stood    the'  klip- 
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springer,  his  hoofs  pressed  closelj^  together,  his 
neck  drawn  in,  his  bodj  gathered  into  a  ball,  with 
the  stiff  wirj  hair  radiating  on  all  sides  outward, 
like  the  spines  of  a  hedgehog  •»— a  curious  object 
to  look  upon  I 

Although  the  hunters  were  now  within  shot, 
so  odd  did  the  creature  appear  thus  placed  that 
not  one  of  them  thought  of -drawing  trigger  upon 
it.  Thej  knew  that  they  had  the- buck  in  their 
power — the  dogs  were  aU  around  him — and  at  such 
a  height,  full'  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  it  could 
not- escape.  All  therefore  held  their  fire,  and  ran 
forward  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 

They  had  made  a  -sad  mistake  about  the  powers 
of  thatklipspringer.  As  they  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  having  trapped  the- buck  in  so  odd  a 
manner,  he*  was  seen  to  shoot  out  into  the  air,  and, 
with  a  whizzing^  noise  like  that  made  by  some 
great  bird,  he  passed  close  to  their-  ears,  and  lit 
upon  the  boulder^rom  which  he  had'  bounded  up  I 
Scarce  an  instant  did  he  rest '  there,  but  sprang  to 
another,  and  another,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  far 
down  the  side- of  the  mountain ! 

So  sudden  had  been  this  -movement  on  the  part 
of  the  game,  and  so-anexpected,  thairboth  dogs  and 
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hunters  were  taken  bj  surprise^  and  not  a -shot  was 
fired  until  the  >  klipspringer  was  .  bejond  reach  ! 
Just  at  that  moment^  as  thej  stood  watching  bis 
retreat,  a  puff  of  smoke  was  noticed  far  down  the 
mountain — a  gun  cracked  at  the  same  instant — and 
the  buck  was  seen  to-  tumble  headlong  from  a 
rock  ! 

With  fresh  surprise  the  hunters  turned  to  one 
another.  ''Who  ?"  exclaimed  all  simultaneously. 
Ha !  there  were  only^  five  of  them.  One  was 
missing  ! 

"It'sKlaas!" 

It  was  Elaas  beyond  a  doubt — Klaas  who  had 
kiUed  the  klipspringer. 

Klaas  had  given  an-illustration  that  the  ''race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift."  He  was  rather  a  heavy 
boy,  was  Elaas ;  and  feeling  fatigued  at  so  much 
climbing,  had  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and  was 
taking  a  bit  of  a  rest,  when  he  observed  the  klip- 
springer standing  upon  a  rock  right  before  his  face. 
Having  his  light-  fowling-piece  loaded  with  buck- 
shot, he  had  taken  aim,  and 'dropped  the  buck  from 
his  perch. 

Jan  was  not  a  little  jealous  and  insinuated  that 
it  was  a  bit^of  "luck**  not -very  well  deserved ;  but 
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whether  it  was  luck  or  not,  Elaas  had  certainly 
killed  the  klipspringer,  and  was  not  a  little  elated 
at  his  performance. 

Having  collected  the  game,  the  young  yagers 
proceeded  to  where  they  had  left  their  horses ;  and, 
mounting,  galloped  off  after  the  wagons  that  were 
moving  slowly  across  the  distant  plain. 
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BOLD  BIRDS. 


On  the  third  day  after  entering  the  plains  of  the 
«  zuur-veldt,"  the  yagers  treked  to  the  hanks  of  a 
large  river,  and  followed  its  course  up-stream. 
The  scenery  was  altogether^new  and  of  a  different 
character  to  that  of  the -plains.  The  river  was 
fringed  with  reeds  and  willows,  and  beyond  these 
stretched  a  wide  bottom  land  of  meadow-like  cha- 
racter, studded  with  groves  and  copses  of  green 
trees,  whose  foliage  was  grateful  to  the  eye  after 
the  journey  over  the  dry  plains.  Here  the  de- 
ceitful mirage  no  longer  tantalised  them  with 
prospects  of  verdant  groves  and  smooth  limpid 
lakes.  Both  existed  inireality;  and  a  succession 
of  lovely  landscapes  met  the  eyes  of  the  travellers 
as  they  advanced. 

The  grass  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  was 
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excellent,  and  in  order  that  their  cattle  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  good  feed,  the  party 
formed  camp  at  an  early  hour.  They  outspanned 
in  a  little  meadow,  directly  by  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  made  a  fire  out  of  the  stems  of  the 
willows   that   grew  near. 

Jan  and  Elaas  noticed  a  large  fiock  of  birds 
hovering  above  the  water,  and  swooping  about, 
something  in  the  same  manner  as  swallows  on  a 
summer  evening  over  the  surface  of  an  English  lake. 

They  were  birds  of  a  moderate  size — scarcely  so 
big  as  a  common  pigeon — nor  was  there  anything 
in  their  colour  to  make  them  attractive.  They 
were  rather  a  dull-coloured  set  of  birds  for  Africa, 
being  reddish-brown,  with  a  mixture  of  white  and 
grey;  but  had  they  been  near  enough  for  the 
boys  to  have  observed  their  feet  and  legs,  these 
with  the  "cire"  around  their  eyes,  would  have 
appeared  of  a  beautiful*  orange-yellow  colour. 

There  was  one*  peculiarity  about  these  birds, 
which  could  be  ^observed  at  a  great  distance,  and 
that  was  their  '<  forked*'  tails.  In  this  respect 
they  might  also  be  said  to  resemble  swallows, 
but  the  forking  was  far  less  acute  than  in  the 
tails  of  the  latter.     There  was  enough  of  it  to 
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give  the  birds  a  character;  and  tliat,  with  their 
general  form  and  the  colour  of  their  plumage, 
made  it  easy  enough  to  tell  to  what  genus  the 
birds  belonged.  They  were  birds  of  the  genus 
Falco  (hawks),  belonging  to  that  section  of  it  dis- 
tinguished hS'^Milvus  (the  kites). 

Of  the  kites  there  are  several  species,  but  the 
particular  one  to  which  these  before  the  eyes  of 
Klaas  and  Jan  belonged,  was  the^^'  parasite  kite,** 
{MUvus  ater\  an  inhabitant  of  all  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  a  bird  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  royal  kite  of  Europe. 

Both  these  bird-boys  knew  that  the  birds  were 
hawks  of  some  kind,  but  they  could  not  tell  what 
sort.  When  Hans  told  them  that  they  were 
** kites"  they  both  became  doubly  interested;  and, 
guns  in  hand,  stood  near  the  water's  edge  watching 
the  mancBuvres  of  the  long-winged  fork-tailed 
creatures. 

To  a  superficial  observer  it  might  have  appeared 
that  these  kites  were  merely  •playing  themselves; 
now  poised  and  hovering  in  the  air,  now  floating 
softly  along,  and  at  intervals  shooting  down  until 
they  *' dipped"  themselves  in  the  water  of  the 
stream.      Any  one,    however,   who    had   closely 
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watched  them  for  a  time  would  soon  haye  perceived 
that  ihej  were  not  going  throagh  these  manoeuvres 
for  simple  amusement.  Each  time  that  one  of  them 
made  a  plunge  into  the  water,  it  might  be-ohserved 
that  in  rising  again,  it  carried  a.  shining  -object 
in  its  talons,  which  object  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  tinj  little,  fish.  Fishing,  then,  was 
what  the  ^'^  parasites  **  were-•afte^;  and  not  for 
amusement,  as  anglers  do,  but  following  it  as  a 
regular  calling  —  in  fact,  following  it  for  food. 

Not  that  fish  forms  the  onlj- food  of  this  species 
of  kite.  No  ;  it  will  eat' almost-' anything, — ^little 
quadrupedsf  birds,*reptiles,  and  even  carrion  upon 
a  pinch.  It  is,  however,  very  fond  of  fish ;  and, 
when  it  chances  to  reside  in  a  country  of  waters, 
where  fish  are-  plenteous  and  easily  procured,  it 
follows  the  -calling  of  a -fisher  pretty  regularly. 

Klaas  and  Jan  stood  for  some  time  expecting  to 
get  a  shot;  but  as -none  of  the  birds  came  near 
enough  they  at4ength  gave  up  all  hope,  and  laid 
aside  theic  guns. 

Shortly  after,  dinner  was  ready,  and  all  the 
boys  sat  down  upon  the  wagon-chests,  and  com- 
menced eating.  Their  dinner  that  day  consisted 
of  a  very  nice  dish — that  is,  the  fiesh  of  the  great 
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South  African  bustard  {Oti$  tarda\  op  wild  peacock 
(wilde  pauw),  as  they  themselves  termed  the  bird. 
Groot  Willem  had  that  morning  shot  this  fine 
game,  at  very  long  range,  with  his  '^roer;**  and 
but  for  the  far  '^  carrj**  of  his  gun  thej  would 
not  hare  procured  the  bird — for  the  wild  peacock 
is  one  of  the*  shjesV  kinds  o£  game  birds,  and 
scarcely  ever -rests  within -ehooting  distance  of  any 
cover  bj  which  it  may  be.  approached.  Large  as 
it  is,  it  is.  esteemed  the  most  delicate-  eating  of 
South  African  -birds,  and  almost -equal  U$  the  wild 
turkey  of- America. 

Now  the  young  yagers  had  roasted  this  precious 
fHorceau^  had .  carved  it,  and  each  was  sitting  with 
a  piece  in  hand — one  with  a  wing,  another  having 
the  "drumstick,"  a  third  the  "merrythought,"  a 
fourth  the  "pope's  nose,"  and  so  on.  Of  course 
they  were  in  a  high  state  of  ^  enjoyment  over 
3uch  "titbits." 

While  engaged  in  this  pleasant  way,  they  were 
astonished  to  see  the  whole  flock  of  kites  come 
suddenly  swooping  over  the.  camp.  Elaas  and 
Jan  were  the- more -astonished,  since  they  had 
been  for  some  half- hour  vainly  endeavouring  to 
get  within  shot  of  these  very  birds.     Now  there 
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would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  that,  for  the 
parasites  not  only,  came  withia  shooting  distance, 
but,  actually  and  literally,  flew  inUhe  verjf  faces 
of  the  boys !  Yes ;  they  would  swoopi  right  up 
until  within  a  few^feet  of  the.  diners,  then  poise 
themselves  upon  their  *wings,  spread  out  their  tails, 
turn  over  on  their* backs,  and  execute  sundry 
other  eccentric^nanoeuvres  that  put  the  six  yagers 
into  fits  of  -laughter.  Of  course  Swartboy  joined 
in  the- chorus,  and  even  the  grave* Kaffir,  grinned 
at  the  ludicrous  spectacle. 

But  it  did.  not*  end  here.  After  a.  while  the 
birds  grew4x>lder  and  bolder;  at  each- swoop  they 
came  nearer ;  until  at  length  several  of  them  actually 
snatched  pieces  of  the  bustard's-  flesh-  out  of  the 
very  hands- of  those  that  were -eating  it  I  Verily 
did  ihey illustrate  the^old  adage  of  "many  a  slip 
between  cup  and  lip." 

Even  the  dogs  were  made  victims  of  these  bold 
little  robbers,  who  swooped  forward  to  their  very 
muzzles,  and  snatched  at  the*  bones  they  were 
crunching. 

This  curious  ^scene  continued  for^  some  time. 
It  would  have --ended,  sooner,  had  the-  business 
been  in  the  hands  of-Klaas  and  Jan.    Both  these 
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bojfl,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  birds,  had  started 
up  to  get  their  guns,  but  thej  were  withheld 
from  using  them  by  the  others,  and  especiallj  hj 
Hans — who  was  desirous  of  observing  these  curious 
little  hawks  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist 

After  a  while  the  -  bird-boys  were  allowed  to 
"  blaze  away ;"  and,  what  ia  still  more^  singular, 
their  repeated-  shots  did  not  .completely  frighten 
off  the ^ parasites,  though  several  -were  killed! 
Even  some  that  must  have  been  wounded  —  since 
the  feathers  had  been  knocked  out  of  them — returned 
again  and.  again  to  hover^  above  the  camp,  with 
eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  scraps  of  xueat  that 
had  been  left- lying  upon  the  chests! 

A  little  incident  was  yet  ta  occur  of  a  still 
more  ludicrous  character. 

Hans  had  that  day  shot-  a.  pigeon  of  very  beau- 
tiful plumage,  which  is -peculiar  to  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  and  whose  wings  and  body  are  of 
a  deep>  green  colour.  This  species  is  somewhat 
rare,  and  Hans  was  desirous  of  preserving  the 
skin  and  having  it.  mounted.  After  dinner,  there- 
fore, he  had  skinned  it;  and  having  thrown  its 
flesh  to  the  dogs,  he  was  still  at.  work  upon  the 
skin,  taking  out  the  brains. 
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Klaas  and  Jan,  satiated  with  sport,  had  desisted, 
and  laid  aside  their,  guns  —  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  thei parasites  had  returned  in  great 
numbers,  and  now  exhibited  as  much*  effrontery 
as  ever. 

AU  at  once,  one  of  them  seeing  .Hans  engaged 
with  th»  pigeon,  and  thinking  no.  doubt  that  the 
bodj  of  the -bird  was  still  in  its.  skin,  made  a 
sudden  dash,  drove  its-  claw  through  the  feathery 
mass,  and  carried-off th»skin  in.  triumph!  Hans, 
whose  ejes  had  been  closely  bent  upon  his  work, 
saw  nothing  of  the  approach  of  the  little  winged 
robber;  and  for  some  moments  believed  that  one 
of  the  boys'^out  of  a  'Mark"  had  snatched  the 
pigeon  from  his -fingers.  It  was  not  until  he 
looked  around,  and  then  up  into  the  air,  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  real  -culprit;  and  although  all 
rushed  to  their  guns,  the -pigeon-skin  could  not 
be  recovered--«-a8  the  kite,  on  seizing  it,  rose  high 
into  the  air,  and  then  <;arried  it  off  to  the  other 
side  of  thenriver ! 

Aa  not  a  bit  of-  fiesh  remained  in  the-  skin, 
and  as  Hans  had  succeeded  in  extracting  even  the 
brains,  no  doubt  the  ^parasite  soon  discovered  that 
his  pigeon  was  no  .better  than  a-**  decoy  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


THB  WATERBUGK. 


The  bank  upon  which  the  jagen  bad  encamped 
was  about  five  or  six  feet  aboTe  the  sorfaoe  of 
the  water,  as  it  now  stood.  The  bank  on  the 
opposite  side  also  rose  above  the  water  level ;  but 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  break  or  dedivily 
that  sloped  down  into  the  channel.  These  breaks 
corresponded  with  each  other.  Thej  were  not 
natural  gorges,  but  had  evidently  been  made  hj 
heavy  animals,  such  as  rhinoceroses  and  others, 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  either  to  drink 
or  ford  the  river  at  this  point.  The  tracks  of 
many  kinds  of  animals  could  be  distinguished 
leading  down  to  the  water  or  up  into  the  meadow — 
so  that  the  place  was  evidently^  a  <*  drift,"  or 
crossing- place  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  country 
around. 
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Perhaps  at  night  many  would  cross  here,  and 
Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem  had  resolved  to  watch 
that  night  and  have  a  little«^moonlight  sport.  A 
moon — and  a  very  fine  moon — was  expected;  for 
ihe^ueen-^f  the  "heavens  was  nearly  in  the- full 
at  the  time,  and  the  sky  all  that  day  had  been 
without  a  cloud. 

But  they  were  destined  to  enjoy  a  little  sport 
before  the  moon  arose — even  before  the  sun  had 
gone  down. 

While  engaged  around  the  wagons,  their  at- 
tention was -attracted  by  it  movement  among  the 
reeds  on  the  ^pposite^  side  of  the.  river.  There 
was  also  an  open  space  on  that  side  corresponding 
to  the  meadow  in  which  they  were  encamped. 
Around  the  opening  grew  a  tiiick  brake  of  tall 
reeds,  interspersed  with  willows  and  other  low 
trees.  It  was  among  these<  reeds  that  the-  move- 
ment wasv  observed. 

Presently  a^  large -animal> came  out  of  the  covert, 
and  stepped  boldly^  forward  into  the  open  ground, 
where  the  short  sward  enabled  them  to  see  it  from 
horn  to  hoof — for  it  was  a  creature  with  hoofs 
and  horns — ^without  doubt  an  'antelope. 
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It  was  &  species,  howeyer,  which  none  of  the 
partjhad  evev-seen  before— an  antelope  of  majestic 
form  and  elegant -proportions. 

It  stood  nearly  £ve  feet  in  height  by  fall  nine 
in  length,  and  its  general  colour  was  a  greyish 
sepia  brown.  Its  face,  however,  was  of  a  deeper 
brown  around  the  bases  of  the  horns  and  oyer 
the  frontlet  tinged  with- rufous.  The  lips  and 
muzzle  were  white ;  a  white  patch  marked  the 
throat ;  a  white  streak  was  before  each  of  the  eyes ; 
and  a  curious  oyal  band  of  white  encircled  the 
tail.  The  hair  oyer  all  the  body  was  harsh,  more 
resembling  split  whalebone  than  hair;  but  that 
which  coyered  the  neck  was  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  stood  out  all  around  like  a  mane  on  end. 
The  boms  were  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and 
curyed  first  upwards  and  then  slightly  inwards. 
They  were  closely  ringed  to  within  six  inches  of 
their  tips,  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour.  The 
tail  of  the  animal  was  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  with  a  tuft  at  its  tip. 

The  shape  and  set  of  the*homs,  the  rigid  hair 
that  grew  all  around  the  throat  and  neck,  and  the 
elegant  upright  ^bearing  of  this  antelopCf  enabled 
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the  Datoralist  Hans  to  tell  his  companions  to  what 
species  it.  belonged.  It  was  the  famed  ^'' water- 
buck"  (Aiffocerus  dUpsiprymnus), 

I  have  said  /<  famed"  antelope,  because  the 
waterbuck  is  in -reality  one  of  the.  finest  and  most 
famous  animals  of  the-whole^  tribe. 

Its  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
dwelleK  in  the  water.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  called  ^water-buck  because  it  is  never 
found  far^from  the  ^  banks  of  a- river  or  other 
water,  in  which  it  delights  to.  plunge,  and  bathe 
itself  during  the4iot  sunshiny  hours  of  the  day. 
Of  course  it  is  an  excellent*  swimmer,  and,  in- 
deed, such -confidence  has  it  in  its  powers  of 
swimming,  that  when  hunted  or  pursued  by  what- 
ever enemy,  it  makes  directly  for  the  river  and 
plunges  in,  no  matter  what -depth  may  be  the 
water.  It  is  the  habit  of  many  species  of  deer 
to  make  for- water  when  hunted,  but  with  them 
the  object  is  to-  throw  the  hounds  off  the  scent, 
and  having  once,  crossed  a  river,  they  continue 
on  through  the.  woods.  Now  the  waterbuck 
does  not  leave  the  river  for  any.  great  distance* 
It  either  ^wims  down-stream,  or,  having  gone  out 
on  the  opposite  bank,  returns  to  it,  after  making 
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a  short  detour  through  the  woods.  It  seems  to 
regard  the  water  as  its  hayen  of  safety,  and  when 
overtaken  osnallj  stands  at  bay  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  stream. 

It  loves  to  dwell  along  rivers  where  there  are 
marshy  banks  covered  with  tall  sedge  and  reeds; 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  these 
are  partially  /inundated,  the  waterbuck  is  rarely 
seen  —  as  it  then  makes  its  haunt  in  the  very- 
heart  of  morasses  which  are  impenetrable  to  the 
hunter.  Its  long  spreading  hoofs  enable  it  to 
pass  with  safety  over  marshy  grounds,  where 
other  species  of  antelopes  would  be  **  mired"  and 
destroyed. 

The  waterbuck  has  been  classed  by  naturalists 
with  antelopes  of  the  maigoceriney  or  goat*homed 
group;  but  it  differ»  greatly,  both  in  horns  and 
habits,-  from  any  of-  these,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  as  an  antelope-  iui  generis.  If  it  were 
established  as  a  separate  genus  it  would  not  stand 
alone,  since  another  "waterbuck" — evidently  a 
second  species — has  been  discovered  by  late  ex- 
plorers a  little  farther  to  the  north,  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Ngami.  The  latter  is  termed 
by  the  natives  the  "leche,"  and  in  the  shape  of 
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its  horns,  and  most  of  its  habits,  it  bears  a 
decided  generic  resemblance  to  the  -  Aigocerus 
eUipsiprymnus. 

Still  a^third  species  of  waterbnck  has  tamed 
up  daring  the  recent- explorations  to  the  afore- 
mentioned -lake ;  bat  this,  thoagh  in  habit  very 
similar  to  the  others,  differs  widely  in  regard  to 
its  physical  characteristics.  Its  horns  are  of  the 
spiral  form,  greatly  resembling  those  of  the  koodoo 
{Strepsicero$  koodoo\  and*  naturalists  are  disposed 
to  class  it  in  the  genus*  Tragelaphug,  Its  name 
among  the  natives  is  *^  nakong." 

The  reason  why  none  of  our  young  hunters 
vfeve^  personally,  acquainted  with  the  waterbuck 
was,  that  none  of.  them  had  evep  seen  it  before ; 
and  the  reason  why.  none  of  them  had  seen  it  was, 
because  it  is  not -found  in  any  part  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  hitherto  -  travelled.  It 
is  altogether  a-  tropical  or  sub-tropical  species, 
loves  a- warm  climate,  and  does  not  range  so  far 
south  as  the-Cape  settlements.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  others  species  by  the  rivers  that  run 
through  the  unknown  interior  of  Africa;  for 
between  that  southern  territory,  which  has  been 
yet  explored,  and  the^reat  Siiara,  there  lie  many 
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gtrange  countries,  and  many  strange  creatures,  of 
which  the  geographer  and  the  naturalist  yet  know 
nothing. 

So,  my  boy  reader,  if  you  should  be»  desirous 
at  any  period  of  your^^life  to  achieve  the -reputation 
of  a.  Bruce,  a  -Park,  a-Denham,  a  Clapperton,  or 
a  vLander,  you  need  not  fear  the -want*  of  an 
opportunity.  There  is  still  enough  of  **  unexplored 
Africa"  to  employ -adventurous  spirits  for  perhaps 
a « century  to  come.  At  all  events  the  ardent 
naturalist  will  find  plenty  of  new  ground  up  to 
the  new  year's  day  o&  200017  That  I  can-  safely 
guarantee.  ? 


'^'^^^^- 


^'fe^s^^ 


Tho  Waterbxick. 
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carefully  scrutinised  that  black-barked  thing -^  for 
black  though  it  was,  it  was*not  therlog  of  any 
acacia.     That  log  wiu^aUve  l-^ 

To  the  ^astonishment  of  all  the  boys,  and  no 
doubt  to  the  far  greater^  astonishment  of  the 
-waterbuck,  the  dark  object  suddenly  became  en- 
dowed with  motive 'power,  and  was  seen  to  dart 
forward  with  the  velocity  of  aO'  arrow  towards 
the  spot  where  the^  animal  was- drinking.  It  was 
no  longer  a  log,  but  a  hideous  reptile-^ a  croco- 
dile of  gigantic  dimensions! 

The  boys  expected  to  see  thewaterbuck  rear 
back,  and  attempt  to'  escape.  No  doubt  so  it 
would  have  done,  had  the  crocodile-  missed  its 
aim,  but  the  latter  had- not. missed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  had  seized  the  juuzzle  of  th&  antelope  in 
its  long  gaunt  jaws,  and  was- proceeding  to  drag 
its  victim- under  the  water. 

There  was  a 'Struggle  not  of  long  duration,  but 
it  was  terrible -while  it  lasted.  The  buck  pranced, 
and  plunged,  and  spread  his  legs,  and 'endeavoured 
to  shake  off  his  reptile  assailant.  Several  times 
he  was  brought  to  his  knees ;  but  being  a  power* 
ful  animal  he  recovered  his  legs  again,  and"  once 
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nearly  succeeded  iiu  drawing  .the  crocodile  oat 
upon  th&Jbank.  All  the  while,  too,  he  kept  strik- 
ing forward  with  his  sharp  ibre-hoofs ;  but  des- 
perate as  were  the^hits  he  made,  they  produced 
no -impression  upon  the  harsh  scalj  coat  of  his 
amphibious  .antagonist.  Had  the  latter  held  him 
by  any^other  part,  he  might  hare  had- some  chance 
of  esci^ ;  but  seized  *as  he  had  been  by  the  very 
tip  of  his.  snout,  his  head  was  all  ihoi  time  kept 
dose  down  .to  the  water,  and  the  awkward  posi- 
tion rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  use 
of  his  horns — his  principal- weapons  of  defence. 

The  crocodile  was  by  no  •means  one  of  the 
largesUof  his  kind — else  the- struggle  would  have 
ended  sooner.  A  very  large  one — that  is,  one  of 
sixteen  to^  twenty  feet  in  length — can  drag  a 
buffalo  bull -under  water,  and  a  buffalcr  bull  pos- 
sesses-four  times  the- strength  of  a  ^waterbuck. 
The  one  now  seen  was  not  over  ten  feet  long  ; 
and  the  strong,  waterbuck  might  have  been  a  full 
match  for  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the. unfair  hold 
which  it  had-  taken.  In  that,  however,  lay  the 
advantage -of  the  reptile,  and  it  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  it,  for  from  the  first  moment  it  never  relaxed  the 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  RAVENOUS  REITILE. 


All  ejes  were  fixed  upon  the  beaatifql  animal  as 
it  approached  the  river.  With  light  majestic  step 
it  advanced  to  the -bank,  and  without  pausing 
walked  down  the  .slope.  It  had  no  fear  of  the 
water,  and  -stepped  into  it  without  hesitation. 

The  boys  were  in  hopes  that  it  intended  to 
cross  the  •- river.  On  the  opposite  bank  it  was 
too  distant  for  the- "carry"  of  their  guns — even 
the  elephant  roer>  could  not  have  sent  a -bullet  to 
that  side  with  anyxhance  of  hitting.  Should  the 
antelope  cross -however,  the  case  would  bo  dif- 
ferent. It  might  then  come  within^rauge  of  their 
pieces;  and,  to  make  sure,.*Hendrik  and  Groot  Wil- 
lem  had  stolen  under  the;  cover  of  the  reeds,  and 
advanced  nearer  the- crossing-place. 

6  AA 
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They  were  doomed  to  disappointment^  boweyer. 
The  waterbuck  had  no  intention  of  crossing.  It 
had  come  to  drink;  and,  having  waded  in  knee- 
deep,  it  stopped,  and  dipped  its.  muzzle  into  the 
water  for  that  purpose. 

With  disappointed  looks  the  bojs  remained 
gazing  upon  it  as  it  drank. 

Now  it  chanced  that  close  to  the  spot,  where 
the  buck  had  entered  the  water,  there-  was  a 
black  log.*-  It  lay  along  the. water  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the-  bank,  and  seemed  to  ba  floating — 
though  only  a  small  portion  of  it  appeared  above 
the  surface.  Saturated  with  the»  water,  as  it  must 
have  been,  its  weight^  perhaps  had  thus»  partially 
immersed  it.  The  boys  had 'given  no.  heed  to 
this  log.  It  was  the  -half-decayed  trunk  of  some 
^:ee — perhaps  the  black-barked  acacia-«-that  had 
been  carried  down-stream  -during  flood-time,  and 
had  made  a  lodgment  in  the  -little  bay,  where  the 
path  entered  the  -water.  Of  course  to  such  an 
ordinary  .circumstance  the  boys  gave,  no  heed. 
Neither  did  the.  waterbuck.  Ah  I  -false  security ! 
Better  for  the  antelope  had  it  heeded  that  log ! 
Better  for  it  had  it  ^Uooked  before  leaping,^  and 
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muzzle  when  thej  are  drinking,  drag  them  under 
water,  and  thus  Buffocate  them. 

But  Congo  related  a  still  more  curious  habit 
of  the  crocodiles.  He  asserted  that  thej-  never 
devour  their- prey  until  it  becomes  quite^  decom- 
posed— that  is,  until  it  attains  the-condition  of 
carrion.  He  stated  that  when  a .  crocodile  has 
killed  a  buffalo  or  any  large  animal,  it  always 
drags  the  carcase-  back  to  the  shore,  and,  leaving 
it  exposed  to  the -Action  of  the  sun's  rays,  watches 
near  it  until  the--  flesh  has  becomer  tainted  to  its 
taste!  The  young  yagers  had-  heard  of  this 
before ;  but  were  not  inclined  to  believe  it,  though 
Congo  now  assured  them  of  its- truth — alleging 
that  this  habit- of  the  ~  crocodile  was  well  known 
among  the  native -hunters  of  the  Limpopo. 

Notwithstanding  the*  sneers  of  many  naturalists, 
the  simple  savage  was -right,  as  the- young  yagers 
themselves  were  soon  enabled  to  prove. 

I  have  said  that  when  the -crocodile  and  his 
victim  disappeared  below  the-  surface,  they  were 
seen^  no  -more.  That,  however,  was  not  strictly 
true.  Both  of  them  were  seen-  again,  and  in  a 
very  short^while  after — more  than  seen,  indeed; 
for  the  crocodile  was  killed -by   a^bullet  from 
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Groot  Willem's  roer;  and  upon,  venison  steaks, 
cut  from  the  buttocks  of  the  water-buck,  both 
Congo  and  Swartboj — as  well  as  the  buck-dogs — 
made  them  a  hearty,  supper. 

It  was  thus  the  thing  came  about  Hans  had 
entered  into  a  dissertation  about  crocodiles  in 
general.  He  was  informing  his  <.  companions  of 
the  number  of  new  species  of  these  creatures  that 
had  been  lately  discovered,  and  pointing  out  the 
great  progress  of -natural  science  during  the  pre- 
sent-half  centurj;  how  the -crocodiles  were*  divided 
by  modem  -naturalists  into  many,  genera,  and  that, 
including  the -caimans  and.  alligators  of  America, 
and  the  gavials  of  Asia,  the  whole  crocodile  family 
could  not  number -less  than  .two  dozen,  living 
species,  although  but  a  few  -years  ago  it  was  sup- 
posed there  were  but  -three  kinds  in  existence ; 
how  America  possessed-^true  crocodiles  as  well  as 
alligators  ;  how  the  ^number  of  species  in  America 
was  greater  than  that  of  Africa  and  Asia  taken 
together;,  how  there  were  none  of  these  great 
reptiles  found  either  in  <  Europe  or  Australasia; 
and,  among  other  things,  Hans  was  pointing  out 
the  difficulty  which  existed  in  .  determining  both 
the  genera  and  species  of  all  the  •  CrocodiUda. 
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''dutch'*  it  had  taken,  but  held  on  with  its  terrible 
teeth  and  strong  jaws,  closed  like  a  damp  on  the 
snout  of  its  victim  I 

Now  the  crocodile  was  raised  some,  feet  out  of 
the  river,  and  the  bojs  could  see  its  uglj-  breast, 
and  spread  hand-like  claws ;  now  using  its  power- 
ful tail  as  a  fulcrum  it  would  strike -i^ainst  the 
water,  and  then  the- head  of  the  buck  would  be 
plunged  below  the  surface,  and  held-  down  for 
minutes  at  a  time.  Of  course  during  all  this 
while  the  water  was  kept  in. commotion;  and, 
what  with  the  struggles  of  the  quadruped  and 
the  lashing' of  the  reptile's  tail,  a  constant  spraj 
of  froth  and  bubbles  marked  the*  scene  of  the 
strife. 

The  conflict  at^  length  came  to  an  end.  The 
water- tyranV  triumphed.  The  buck  was  dragged 
into  the  river  bejond  his  depth ;  and-  although 
few  quadrupeds  could  swim  as- well  as  he,  once 
off  his  legs  he  was  no  longer  a  match  for  the 
amphibious  saurian.  His  head  and-  horns  both 
disappeared,  beneath  the  surface — now  and  then 
the  tail  of  the  crocodile,  flapped  upward,  as 
it  exerted  itself  to  keep  its  victim  under — and 
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.then   both  reptile   and    quadruped,  sank  to   the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  were*  seen- no  more  ! 

For  some  time  the  hunters*  remained  watching 
the«  surface  of  the  water.  Thej  saw  the  frothy 
bubbles  floating  over  the^spot — some  of  them  red- 
dish with  the  blood  of  the^waterbuck — but  the 
current  soon  -carried  them  .away,  and  the  river 
glided  past*^mooth  and  silent  as  if  no  such  com- 
motion had -occurred^in  its. waters. 

The  hunters  all  -returned  to  the  wagons,  and 
a  conversation  now- occurred  about,  crocodiles,  in 
which  Congo  took%part 

The  Kaffir  had  hunted  upon  the- great  river 
Limpopo,  which  laj  to  the .  north-east  of  their 
present  camp.  He  alleged  that  there  crocodiles 
were  verj*  numerous,  and  some  were  seen  of 
enormous^dimensions,  attaining  to -thirty  feet  in 
length,  with  bodies  as  >  thick  as  a- rhinoceros  — 
that  suchr  scenes,  as  that  they  had  just  witnessed, 
were  of  no  -  uncommon -occurrence  there.  He  said 
that  the  -larger  crocodiles  frequently  attacked  buf- 
faloes, precisely  as  this  one  had  done  the  water- 
buck — that  they  lie  in  wait  by  the  watering- 
places  of  these  animals,  and  seizing  them  by  the 
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aimed  for  the  socket  of  its  eje-ball,  and  sent  the 
big  bullet  of  his  roer^  crashing  through  its  skull. 

The  reptile  plunged  back  into  the  river,  and 
went  to  the  bottom  leaving  the  wave  tinged  with 
blood.  Presently  it  rose  to  the-surface,  struggling 
violently,  and -evidently  in  great  agony.  Now  it 
raised  the  fore-part  of  its  hideous  body  quite  out 
of  the  water ;  then  its  head  went  under,  and  its 
long  tail  was  flouted  into  the  air;  then  up  came 
its  -head  again,  and  so  on,  till  at  length  its 
struggles*  ceased,  and  it  sank  to  the  bottom  like 
a  stone.     No  doubt  it  sank  to-  rise  no  more. 

Congo  and  Swartboy  rushed  in  -  among  the 
reeds,  and  drawing  out  the  -  waterbuck — some- 
what lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  its  destroyer— » 
dragged  it  inHriumph  to  the-  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 


THE    GUINEA-HENS. 


ALTHOuaH  Swartboy  and  Kongo  supped  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  waterbuck — ^which  is  far  from  being 
a.  delicate  venison — the  bojs  had  something  better 
for  supper.  That  was  roast  fowl,  and  a  very 
dainty  kind  of  it,  quite*  equal  to  grouse  or  part- 
ridge.    They  all  supped  upon-^gmnea-hen." 

The  guinea-fowl  {Numida  mdeagris)  is  a  bird 
that  has  been  long-  known,  and  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  works  of.  ancient  writers  under  the  names 
Meleagris  and  « GaUina  .  Numidica.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  a  description  of  its  appearance, 
as  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
pearly  plumage  of  the  bird,  from  which  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of*  pearl -hen — among  the 
Grermans « Perl-Huln,  and  among  the  Spaniards 
"Pintado,"  or  spotted  hen.  The -English  name 
.1.       '^c.:r\^^ 
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While  the  yagers  were  listening  to  these  de- 
tails, the  KafSjr,  who  had  been*  squatted  with  his 
ejes  bent  upon  the  river,  suddenly  started  from 
his  crouching-attitude,  and  pdnted  down  to  the 
bank,  toward  a  small  brake  of  reeds  that  grew 
out  of  the  water. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  and  it 
was  perceived  that  some  of  the  reeds  were  shak- 
ing about,  as  if  a  large- creature  was  moving 
among  them.  The  reeds  were  nodding  about  and 
bending  downward  in-  bunches,  and  breaking  as 
if  under  some  heavy^  pressure,  and  crackling  as 
they  broke.  What  could  be  causing  such  a  com- 
motion amongst  them  ?  It  did  not^ppear  like  the 
natural-^motion  of  any-wild  animal,  for  these  glide 
about,  even  in  their-  undisturbed  haunts,  in  a 
stealthy  and  ^easy  manner.  There  was  something 
unusual  going-  on  among  the  reeds.  What  could 
it  be  ? 

The  young  yagers  wera  determined  to  find  out; 
and  for  this -purpose  they  drew  near  the  margin 
of  the  reeds.  They  did  not-approach  them 
openly,  but  crawled-  forward  under-  cover  of 
the  grass  and. bushes,  observing  -perfect  silence, 
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80  as  not  to  fright  awaj  whatever  creature  was 
causing  the  movement 

Fortunately  the  reed-culms  did  not* grow  so 
thicklj  as  to  ohscure  the  view;  and  when  near,  it 
was  possible  to  see  a- large  object  moving  in  tlieir 
midst.  And  a  large  object  was  seen-^a  large  dark 
creature  which  was  at  once* recognised  as  n  cro- 
codile. 

It  might  have  been- another  crocodile,  and  not 
that  which  had  just-  drowned  tha  waterbuck;  but 
the  hunters  were  not -left  to  conjecture  on  this 
point,  for,  while  watching  its  movements,  thej  now 
perceived  the- carcass  of  the  waterbuck  itself, 
which  the  huge  reptile  was  lagging  up  among 
the  reeds,  evidently  with  the-  intention  of  raising 
it  out  of  the  water  I  For  this  *  purpose  it  was , 
using  its 'powerfuK jaws,  as  well  as  its.  snout,  and 
strong  fore-arms— » now  pulling  the.bodj  along  a 
bit,  then  pushing  and  rolling  it  over,  towards  the 
bank. 

The  boys  watched  these^  strange  manoeuvres  for 
some  moments  in  silence ;  but  Groot  Willem  had 
brought  his  gun  with  him,  and  choosing  a  moment 
when  the  huge -saurian  was  resting  a  little,  he 
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But  the  most  conspicuous  difference  between 
the  two  species  is  in  the  formation  of  thei  crown 
and  cheeks.  As  is  well  known,  over  the  bill  of 
the  common  guinea-fowl  rises  a  singular  warty 
membrane  like  a -casque,  while  two-  carunculated 
wattles  hang  from  the  lower .  mandible.  Both 
these  appendages  are>  wanting  in  ther  NunUda 
cristata^  but  in -place  of  the  hard-^  casque,  the 
head  of  this  species  is-omamented  with  a  crest  of 
loose  hair-like  feathers  of  a  bluish' black,  which 
adds  yerj  much  to  the  -elegant  -Appearance  of  the 
bird. 

The  guinea-hens  are  gregarious,  and  sometimes 
immense  flocks  of  them  are  seen  together.  They 
spend  most  of  their  time  upon  the-  ground,  but 
they  also  take  to-Hrees  when  startled,  and  roost 
upon  the  branches.  Their  food  -consists  of  seeds, 
berries,  and  soft  slugs. 

While  the  boys  were -discussing  what  they 
should  haye  for  supper,  a  flock  of  these  beautiful 
crested  creatures  came  chattering  across  the  open 
meadow  in  which  was  the  camp.  Of  course  the 
shot-guns  were*  immediately  put  in-- requisition, 
and  several  of  the  party  got  ready  to  go  after 
them. 
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Now  it  18  not  80  Tery  ea8y  to  get  a  8hot  at 
the  wild  gainea-hen8.  They  are  no  great  flyers, 
and  do  not  take  to  the  wing  when  pursued,  unless 
when  close  pressed  by  a  dog  or  some  other  swift 
animal.  But  a  man  on  foot  is  no  match  for  them, 
as  they  run  very^^swiftly  where  the  ground  is  even. 
They  are  shy,  moreover;  and  it  is  not  without 
difficulty  that  a  shot  can  be  had.  There  is  one 
way,  however,  of  approaching  them  successfully. 
A  dog  should  be  set  after  them,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  they  were  rabbits,  hares,  or 
any  other  small  quadrupeds.  The  dog  of  course 
being  swift  enough  to  overtake  them,  soon  comes 
up,  and  the  guinea-fowls  are  then  forced  to  take 
wing.  But,  as  they  are  greatly  disinclined  to  a 
long  flight,  they  soon  settle  down  again,  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  perch  upon  the  branches  of  the 
nearest  tree.  The  dog  then  runs  up  to  the  tree; 
and,  if  well  trained,  will  commence  barking,  and 
continue  so  till  the  sportsman  approaches  within 
shot.  The  birds  upon  the  tree  have  no  fear  of 
the  dog  below — knowing  very  well  that  he  cannot 
climb  up  to  them — but,  while  their  attention  is 
occupied  with  him,  they  pay  no  heed  to  their 
more  dangerous  enemy  the  gunner,  who  can  then 
■■"..■  ■::■) 
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^^ Guinea  hen**  is  in  allusion  to  the  countrj  from 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  obtained  in  modem  times. 
The  guinea-fowl  is  truly  a -native  of  ^Africa  — 
though  it  is-  nowr  domesticated  in  almost  eyery 
country  in  the  world,  and  has  become  &  common 
inhabitant  of  the.  farm -yard.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,-  particularly  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  jclimate  exactly  suits  it,  the  guinea-hen, 
or  '^guinea  chicken,"  as  the- bird  is  there  called, 
is  a  great  ^fayourite,  both  as  a.  bird  for  the 
table  and  a  layer  oLeggs ;  and  certainly  the  flesh 
of  the  youDg -pullet  is  much  more  delicate  and 
sayoury  than  that  of  the- common  fowl. 

In  many  of  the  .West  India  islands,  the  guinea- 
hen,  although  introduced  from.  Africa,  has  become 
wild,  and  in  the^ forests  of  Jamaica  it  is  hunted 
and -shot  like,  other  game.  In  these  islands  the 
species  propagates  yery  rapidly;  and  where  the 
birds  become^  numerous  they  do  great  mischief 
to  the  crops  of  the  planters.  On  this  account  they 
are  often  hunted,  not*  to  be  served  up  at  the 
table,  but  for  th^  purpose  of^zterminating  them 
as  troublesome  pests. 

Throughout  all  Africa,  its  native  country,  the 
guinea-fowl  exists ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
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there  is  more  than  one  species.  The  common 
guinea -fowl  {Numida  mdeagrU)  is  the-  best 
known,  and  in  its  .wild  state  differs  very  little 
from  the  .domesticated  variety.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, frequently,  varies  in  colour,  and  some  are 
seen  with  very  little  of  tha  blue  tint  upon  their 
feathers  and  almost  without,  spots.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  usual -law  oC  wild  birds  when 
produced  under  "domestication,  as.  ducks,  turkeys, 
geese,  and  all  the  other,  pets  of  the  farm,  fully 
demonstrate.  Even  when  left  ta  herself^  nature 
'  oflen  '^sports'*  in  this  way,  and  we  know  of  no 
bird  or  animal  of  which  *i  albinos"  may  not  be 
at  some  time-^observed. 

In  addition  to  the  common  guinea-fowl,  a  second 
species  is  well  known  to  exist  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  African  continent.  This  is  the 
"crested  guinea-fowl"  (Numida  cristata).  It  is 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  common  kind,  and  has 
other  differences.  It  is  of  a  darker  blue  colour, 
but  spotted  like  its  ^congener,  each  feather  having 
from  four  to  six  spots  upon  it.  The  quiUs  are 
yellowish  brown,  but  the  edges  of  the  secondaries 
are  of  a  pure  white,  which  contrasts  prettily  with 
the  dark  colouring  of  the  general  phimage. 
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easily   approach  within   range,   and  take   aim  at 
bis  leisure. 

Now  this  mode  of -hunting  the-  guinea-fowl 
was  well  known  .to -the  young  yagers;  and  as 
one  of  their  dogs  had  been,  trained  to  it,  they 
took  him  along,  and  commenced  the  pursuit  with 
every  confidence  that  they  would  eat  roast  fowl 
for  supper. 

They  were  not*disappointed.  The  birds  were 
soon  afler  sprung,  and  then  treed ;  and  the  barking 
of  the  dog  conducted  the  gunners  to  the  spot 
where  the  game  had  taken  roost,  among  the 
branches  of  some  i'cameeldoom"  ^rees  near  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Several  shots  were  obtained ; 
and  three  brace  and  a  half  were  brought  into  camp 
— enough  to  serve  not  only  for  supper,  but  also 
for  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

It  seemed  to  be  quite  a '  place  fop  birds  ;  for 
while  there,  many  other  species  were  observed 
by  the  young  hunters.  A  great  many  curious 
plants  grew  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  seeds  of 
which  served  many  kinds  for  food ;  besides  from 
the  proximity  of  the  river  many  flies  and  other 
insects  were  produced,  the  prey  ofnumerous-shrikes 
and  other  birds  of  the -family  of-Musekapidee. 
e  BB 
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Hans  pointed  out  a  very-  singular  bird  that  was 
fljing  about  the  meadow,  and  was  eveiy  now 
and  then  uttering  a  note  that  sounded  like  the 
word  ^^edolio."  From  this  note  the  bird  derives 
its.  name — just  as  in  England  th^  "  cuckoo"  is 
named  from  its  peculiar^  call,  and  in  France 
"coucou," 

Now  the. edoUo  of  South  Africa  is  also  a 
cuckoo ;  and  although  differing  from  our  cuckoo  in 
some  respects,  it  has  a  great-  resemblance  to  it  in 
others.  It  has  the  same -parasite  peculiarity  of 
depositing  its  -eggs  in  the^  nests  oP  other  -  birda^ 
and  leaving  them  to  be  -hatched  there  ;  and  its 
other  habits  are  very  similar  ta  those  of  the 
common  ^cuckoo. 

But  there  are  some  very-  curious  points  in  the 
history  of  the  ^'edolio**  which  it  does  not  share 
with  its- European  congener.  Among  the  boors 
of  South  Africa  it  is  known  as  the  '*  New  year's 
day  bird"  (Niuwe  jaars  vogel),  and  these  simple 
people  ascribe  to  it  some»  wonderful  characteristics. 
They  say  that  it  appears  only  at  the-  beginning 
of  the  year — ^whence  the  name  ^' new-year's  daj 
bird" — and  that  whenever  it  is  hungry  it  com* 
menoes  to  cry  out»  and  then  all  the  little  birds 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  fly  towards  it^ 
earrying  food,  which  they  give  it  to  eat! 

Now  all  the  yoang  yagers,  as  well  as  ^  Congo 
the  Kaffir  and  Swartboy  the  Bushman,  were  well 
acquainted  with  this,  story ;  and  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of.  Hans^  believed  it  to  be  true.  Hans, 
however,  knew  the  explanation  of  the  marvellous 
matter,  and  proceeded  to  give  it  to  his  companions. 

He  stated  that  the  bird- known  among  the 
farmers  as  the  Niuwe  jaars  vogel^  was  no  other 
than  tbe-young  of  the  'iedolio"  (C«otc/t»  serratus) — 
though  the  farmers  would  not  believe  this,  because, 
although  full  fledged,  it  diflers  a  good  deal  from 
the  parent  birds  both  in  size  and  colour,  and 
is  therefore  taken  for  a  distinct  kind.  That 
the«  mystery  of  its  •  appearing  always  on  the  first 
day  of  the^year,  was  scarce  affable  after  all,  as  it 
was  ^abotii  that  time  that  young>  edolios  obtained 
their  full  feathers,  and-  commenced^  flying  about. 
That  the  further  statement,  of  its  crying  out  when 
hungry,  was  perfectly  true ;  but  that  all  the  small 
birds  in  the  neighbourhood  were  summoned  by  its 
cry,  wasrnot  .correct,  although  some- would  be,  viz., 
the  step-mother  and  father  that  had- brought  it  into 
life;  and  that  these  having  been  often  seen  in 
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the  act  of  feeding  the  young  edolio  had  given 
origin  to  the  fable.  This  was  certainly  a  veiy 
good  explanation. 

Hansy  further,  stated  that  a  similar  belief  exbted 
among  the  natives  of  India,  in  relation  to  the  large- 
billed  cuckoo  {Eudynamis  orientalist  and  that 
the  belief  had  a  similar  origin. 

**  The  edolio,"  continued  Hans,  **  like  the  cuckoo, 
deposits  its  eggs  in -the  nest  of  many  species  of 
small  birds ;  and  that  it  places  them  there  with  its 
beak,  and  not  in  the^ordinarj  way,  has  been  satis- 
factorily-determined by  naturalists." 
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As  our  traFellers  ad^aDoed  up-stream,  the  wide 
level  plains  became  narrowed  into  mere  stripes  of 
meadow  that  lay  along  both  sides  of  the  river. 
On  both  sides,  and  not  a  great  distance  off,  wood- 
covered  mountains  trended  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  stream.  Sometimes  their  spurs  approached 
very  near  to  the  banks — so  as  to  divide  the  bottom 
land  into  a  series  of  valleys,  that  rose  like  terraces 
one  above  the  other.  Each  of  these  was  a  sepa- 
rate plain,  stretching  from  the  river's  bank  to  the 
rocky  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Nearly  every  one  of  them  was-  tenanted  with 
game  of  one  sort  or  another — such  as  had  already 
been  met  with  on  the^  route — but  beyond  killing 
enough  to  keep  their -larder  supplied  with  fresh 
meat|  our  party  did   not  make  any  stay  to  hunt 
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here.  The  guide  had  informed  them,  that  bejond 
the  moantain  where  the  river  took  its  rise  laj  the 
country  of  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  and  the  giraffe; 
and  in  hopes  of  reaching  this  long-expected  land, 
the  sight  of  a  herd  of  springboks,  or  gnoos,  or 
blauwboks,  or  even  elands,  had  litUe  more  interest 
for  the  young  yagers  than  if  it  had  been  a  drove 
of  tame  oxen. 

Ascending  into  one  of  the  upper  valleys,  how- 
ever, they  came  suddenly  in  view  of  a  herd  o#  ante- 
lopes whose  forms  and  colours- distcngufshed  them 
from  anyjour^hanters  had  yet.  met  with.  This 
at  once  decided  them  to  halt  the  wagons,  and  pre- 
pare for  a  chase. 

That  the  animals  seen  were*  antelopes,  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  They  had  all  the  graoe 
and  lightness  of  form  peculiar  to  thwe  creatures ; 
besides  theip*  horns  were  conspicuously- character- 
istic. Their  appearance  bespoke  them  to  be  true 
antelopes. 

They  were^  large  (Mies  too — that  ia,  of  medium 
size — about  as  large  aa-red  deer;  but  of  coorse 
small  whem-*  compared  with  such  species  as  the 
blauwbok  or  ihe~  huge^  eland.  Each  would  have 
measured  nearly-three  feet  and  »half  in  height — 
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and  eveD  a  little  more,  over  the  croup — ^for  although 
there  are  some  antelopes  such  as  those  of  the 
acronaiine  group  —  the  '' hartebeest,"  "sassabye," 
and  ^^bekr-el-wash" — that  stand  lower  at  the  croup 
than  the  shoulders,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
other  species;  and  those  now  before  the  ejee  of 
our  hunters  --possessed  the-  latter  characteristic. 
They  stood^iigh  at  the>  croup. 

None  of  the  yagera  had  evep  seen  one  of  the 
kind  before  ;  and  yet,  the.  moment  they  came 
under  view,  both  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem 
cried  out, — 

"  Rooyebok !" 

"  How  know  you  that  they  are  rooyebok  ?** 
demanded  Hans. 

"  From  their --colour,  of  course,'*  replied  the 
.  others. 

The  colour  of  these  antelopes  was  a  deep  ful- 
vous^ red  over  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body ;  paler  along  the  sides  ;  and  under  the 
belly  pure  white.  There  were  some  black  marks — 
such  as  a  stripe  of  black  down  each  buttock,  and 
also  along  the  upper  part  of  the  tail — but  the 
general  colour  of  the  animals  was  bright  red,  hence 
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their  being  taken  for  "  roojebok,"  or  "  red-backs,** 
by  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem* 

**  The  colour  is  not  a  good  criterion,"  remarked 
Hans.  "  They  might  as  well  have  been  *  grysbok,* 
or  *  steinbok,'  or  '  rooye  rheebok,'  for  the  matter 
of  colour.  I  judge  by  the  horns,  however,  that  you 
are  right  in  your  guess.  They  are  rooyebok,  or, 
as  the  Bechuanas  call  them,  ^  pallah,'  and,  as  natu- 
ralists style  them,  AntUope  melamput,** 

All  looked  at  the -horns  as  Hans  spoke,  and 
saw  that  these  were  full«4weniy  inches  in  length, 
and  somewhat  like  those  of  the.  springbok,  but 
more  irregularly  4yrate.  The  two  nearly  met  at 
their  tips,  whereas  at  their  middle  they  were 
full  twelve  inches  apart.  This  was  a^  character- 
istic by  which  they  could  easily  be* remembered, 
and  it  had  enabled  Hans  at  once  to  pronounce 
upon  the  species. 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  but  one  pairoffiill- 
grown  horns  in  the  whole  herd,  for  there  was  but 
one  old  buck,  and  the^oes  of  the  pallah  are 'horn- 
less. A  **  herd"  is  hardly  a  proper  term  ;  for  this 
species  of  antelope  cannot  be  called,  gregarious. 
What  our  hunters  saw  before  them  was  9,'famUy  of 
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roojeboks,  oonsisting  of  the  old  male,  his  wives, 
iind  several  young  bucks  and  does — in  all,  only 
eleven  in  number. 

Our  hunters  knew,  from  what  they  had  heard, 
that  the  rooyebok  is  both  a-shy  and  swift  antelope 
— difficult  either  to  be-«pproached  or^run  down.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  some  plan 
of  proceeding,  else  they  would  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting one  of  tliem ;  and  they  had  fixed  their  minds 
most  covetously  on  the  large  knotted  horns  of  the 
buck.  They  halted  the  wagons  to'await  the  result 
of  the*  chase ;  though  -the  oxen  were  not  to  be  out- 
spanned,  unless  it  should-  prove «- successful.  If 
sof  they  would  camp  upon  the  ground  for  the  night — 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  dress  the  meat,  and  pre- 
serve the  "trophies."  With  such  resolves,  they 
made  ready  to^-hunt  the  pallah. 

Upon  first  coming  in  sight  of  the  rooyebok,  the 
hunters  were  upon  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge — one 
of  the  mountain  spurs,  that  divided  the  valley 
they  had  just  traversed  from  that  in  which  the 
red  antelopes  were  feeding.  From  the  eminence 
they  occupied,  they  commanded  a  view  of  this* 
valley  to  its  farthec»t  border,  an<)  could  see  its 
whole  surface,  except  a  small  strip  en  the- nearer 
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side,  which  was  hidden  from  thenL  by  the  brow 
of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  valley  there  were  trees 
and  bushes ;  though  these  did  not  form  a  continued 
grove,  but  only  grew  in  detached  dumps  and 
patches.  All  the  central  ground,  where  the  pal- 
lahs  were  feeding,  was  open,  and  quite  destitute  of 
either  bush  or  cover  of  Any  kind.  Between  the 
bordering  groves  there  was  long  grass ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  this,  a  skilled  hunter  might  have  crept 
from  one  grove  to  another,  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  antelopes. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  Hendrik  and 
Groot  Willem  should  steal  round  to  the  other  end 
of  the  valley,  keeping  under  cover  of  the  thickets 
and  grass.  Then  the  pallahs  would  be  between 
two  fires,  as  they  must  either  go  up  or  down  the 
valley  in  trying  to  escape.  On  the  right  lay  the 
steep  mountain ;  on  the  left,  the  deep  rapid  river. 
They  would  not  likely  attempt  to  move  off  on  either 
hand.  So  this  design  to  intercept  them  was  good 
enough. 

The  horses  were  now  tied  to  trees  and  left  od 
the  back  of  the  ridge,  while  the  hunters  moved 
forward  upon  the  brow  that  overhung  the  valley. 
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They  had  not  advanced  far  before  that  part  of 
the  valley  hitherto  unseen  came  under  their  eyes, 
and  there,  to  their-astonishment,  another  herd  ot 
animals  -appeared ;-  not  of  jintelopes  —  although, 
from  their  colour,  they  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  such.  No — the  short  round  heads,  elongated 
bodies,  thick*  massive  limbs,  and-  long-  tufted  tails, 
told  at  a  glance,  that  it  was  no-  herd  of  peaceful 
ruminants  the  hunters  were  gazing  upon,  but  an 
assemblage  of  dreaded-  camivora  *—  Br  troop  of 
lions! 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

FOUB-FOOTBD    HUNTERS. 

Thebe  were*twelve  lions  in  the  troop — old  males, 
females,  and<  whelps  of  different  ages !  A  terrific 
spectacle  tor  look .  upon,  in  any  othep>  way  than 
through  the.  bars  of  a  >  cage,  or  out  of  a-  third- 
story^  window.  But  our  young  yagers  beheld  them 
on  an  open  plain,  and  at  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  three  hundred  yards  I 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  sudden  stop  was 
put  to  their  advance,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
six  was  more  or  less  ^  alarmed.  Although  they 
knew  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lion  will  not 
attack  man  without  provocation,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent where  such  a  number  were  t(^ether. 
Twelve  lions  would  have  made  short  work  of 
them,  one  and  all.  No  wonder  the  young  hunters 
trembled  at  sight  of  such  a  troop,  and  so  near ;  for 
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the  brow  of  the  ridge,  running  abruptly  down  to 
the  plain,  was  all  that  laj  between  tbem  and  the 
dreaded  assemblage.  A  few/ bounds  would  have 
brought  the  lions  to  the  ^pot  on  which  thej  stood  I 

After  the  first  moments  of  surprise  and  alarm 
had  passed,  the  jagers  bethought  themselves  how 
to-  act.  Of  course,  the  pallahs-  were  driven  com- 
pletely out  of  their- mind,  and  all  ideas  of  a  hunt 
given,  up.  To  have  descended  into  that  valley, 
would  have  been  to  have  encountered  twice  their 
own  number  of  lions:  older  hunters  than  they 
would  have  shied  off  from  suph  an  encounter. 
They  did  not  think  for  a-  moment  of  going  farther, 
nor,  indeed,  of  anything  but -retreating ;  and  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  thought  of  that,  for  it  was 
the  instinct  of  the. moment. 

"Back  to  our- horses!"  whispered  they  to  one 
another,  the  moment  they  set  their  eyes  on  the 
lions;  and,  without  staying  to  contemplate  the 
fearful  group,  all  six  stole  back ;  and,  in  less  than 
two  minutes'  time,  werescated  in  their  saddles. 

Their  presence  had  not  been  ■  discovered  by  the 
lions.  Two  circumstances  had  favoured  the  boys, 
and  prevented  this.  The  ridge  over  which  they 
were  passing  was  covered  with  underwood,  and 
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the  ^^boschy"  reaching  as  high  as  their  heads, 
had  sheltered  them  from  view.  The  other  cir- 
cumstance in  their^  favour  was  that  the  wind  was 
blowing>«d(ou?fi  the  valley,  and  therefore- yrom  the 
lions  and  •  towards  -themselves.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  thej  would  have  been  scented,  and  of 
coarse  discovered.  Still  another  circumstance— the 
hunters  had  been  advancing  in  silence,  on  account 
of  the  design  they  had  formed  of  stalking  the 
pallahs.  The  lions,  therefore,  still  remained -igno- 
rant of  their<7)roximitj.  Once  on  horseback  our 
party  felt  secure,  and  soon  got  over  their  little 
^*  flurry.**  Each  knew  that  the  noble  creature  that 
carried  him,  could  give  anjF  lion  the-  heels.  Even 
the  ponies  of  Klaas  and  Jan  could  run  away 
firom  the  fastest  lion  in  Africa.  Once  mounted, 
all  felt  that  the -danger  was  over. 

The  hunters,  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem,  were 
not'  satisfied  to  -retreat  in  *  this.  way.  They 
were  resolved  on  at  least  having  another  '^peep** 
at  the-  dangerous-  game ;  an^,  therefore,  prepared 
to  return  to  their  former' point  of  observation,  of 
course  this- time  on  hcKiieback.  Hans  also  felt  a 
similar  inclination — from  ^he  desire  to  study  a 
chapter  of -natural  history^^-and  Arend  would  go 
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out  of  cariosity.  It  was  nor  deemed  safe  to  take 
Klaas  or  Jan  along;  so  these  two  youngsters 
were  uneeremoniouslj  sent  back  to  the  wagons, 
that  had  been  halted  in  the  lower  vallej  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hilL 

The  other  four  rode  slowly  and  silently  for- 
ward, until  they  came  once  more  in  view  of  the 
valley,  the  herd  of  pallahs,  and  the  troop  of  lions. 

The  antelopes  were  still  feeding  quietly  near  the 
centre  of  the  open  ground.  The  lions  were  as 
yet  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  been  first 
observed.  That  the  pallahs  knew  nothing  of  the 
proximity  of  their  dangerous  -  neighbours  was . 
very:  evident,  else  they  would  not  have  been 
moving  so^sedateljp  along  the  sward.  They  had 
no«*suspicion  that  an  enemy  was^near.  The  lions 
were  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  and  there* 
fore  to  Jeeward  of  them— for  the  wind  was  blowing 
fair  down-stream,  and  came  right  in  the  faces  of 
the  hunters.  A  thicket,  moreover,  screened  the 
lions  from  the  eyes  of  the  herd. 

It  was  equally  evident  that  the  '4)easts  of  prey 
were  well  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  rooyeboks. 
Their  actions  4)roved  this.  At  short*  intervals  one 
trotted  to  the  edge  of  the  '*  bosch,"  in  crouching 
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attitude,  looked  out  to  the  open  plain,  and  after 
a  moment  or  two  returned  to  his  companions, 
juat  as  if  be  bad  been  sent  to  *' report."  The 
old  males  and  the  lionesses  stood  in  a  tbick 
clump,  and  seemed  to  be  bolding  a  consultation  1 
Tbe  boys  bad  not  a  doubt  but  tbat  tbej  were 
doing  tbis  very  tbing,  and  tbat  tbe^subject  of 
tbeir  deliberation,  was  tbe  ^rooyebok-  berd. 

At  lengtb  tbe  ^'council"  appeared  to.  break  up 
Tbe  troop  separated,^  eacb  taking  a  different 
direction.  Some  went  along  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
yallej,  wbile  several  were  seen  to  proceed  towards 
tbe  mountain  foot. 

Wben  tbese  last  bad  reacbed  tbe  groves  before 
mentioned^  tbej  turned  upwai*ds;  and  one  after 
anotlier  were  seen  >croucbing  from  clump  to  dump, 
crawling  along  upon  tbeir  bellies,  as  tbej  passed 
ibrougb  tbe  long  grass,  and  evidently  trying  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  view  of  the  pallabs. 

Their  object  now  became- clear.  They  were 
proceeding  to  the  upper  end  of  tbe  valley,  with 
the  design  of  driving  the.  game*  upon  -those  that 
had  remained,  below — in  fact,  carrying  out  tbe 
identical  plan  which  the*  hunters  themselves  bad 
projected  but  the   moment  before!       The    boys 
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marvelled  at  this  singular*  coincidence;  and  as 
tbej  sat  in  their  saddles  thej  could  not  help 
admiring  the  skill  with  which  their  rivals  were 
carr3ring  out^  their,  own  plan. 

Those-*-three  there  were — that  had  gone  skulk* 
ing  up  the  edge  of  the  vallej,  were  soon  out  of 
sight — hidden  under  the  **bosch"  that  grew  at 
the  opposite  end,  and  which  they  had  beenr  seen 
to  enter.  Meanwhile  the  other  nine  had  spread 
themselves  along  the  bottom  of  the  vallej,  each 
taking  station  under  cover  of  the  ^bushes  and  long 
grass.   ^  The- trap  was- now-f airly  set  J 

For  a  few  minutes  no  movement  was  observed 
on  the  part  either  of  lions  or  pallahs.  The  former 
lay  crouched  and  .stealthily  watching  the  herd — 
the  latter  browsed .  peacefully  along  the  sward, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the- plot  that  was  <*  thick- 
ening" around  them. 

Something  at  this  moment  seemed  to  render 
them"  suspicious.  They  appeared  to  suspect  that 
there  was -danger  threatening.  The  buck  raised 
his  head ;  looked  -around  him ;  uttered  ar  hiss, 
somewhat  like  the  whistling  of  deer ;  and  struck 
the  ground  a  smart  rap  or  -two  with  his  hoof. 
The  others  lef  off- browsing,  and  several  of  them 
6  2o 
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were  seen  to  bound  np  into  the  air — after  the 
yerj  singular  manner  o£^  springboks. 

No  doubt  they  had  scented  the^lions,  now  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  vallej — as  the4>reexe  from 
that  quarter  blew  direciljL  towards  the  herd. 

It  was  surely^that;  for  after  repeating  his  signal^ 
the  old  buck  himself  sprang  .many  feet  into  the 
air,  and  then  stretched -^limself  in-fuU  flight  The 
others  of  course  followed,  leaping  up  at  intervals 
as  thej  ran. 

As  the  lions  had  well- calculated,  the  antelopes 
came  directly  down  the  .  vallej,  breasyt  forward, 
upon  their  line.  Neither  the  .wind  nor  anything 
warned  them  of  the -dangerous  ambuscade;  and  in 
a  few  short  moments  they  were  •dose  to  the 
patches  of  brushwood.  Then  the.  nine  huge  cats 
were  seen  to -spring  out  as  if -moved  by  one  im- 
pulse, and  launch  themselves -into  the  air.  Each 
had  chosen  a  ^rooyebok,  and  nearly^  every  one 
succeeded  in  bringing  his'^victim  to  the  earth. 
A  single  blow  from  the  paw  of  tlieir  strong 
assailants  was  enough  to  stretch  the  poor  antelopes 
on  the  plain,  and  put  an  jBnd  at  .once  to  their 
running  and  their  lives.  So  sudden  was  the  attack, 
and  so  short-lived  the  struggle,  that  in^two  seconds 
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from  the  time  the  liona  made  their  spring,  each 
might  be  seen  crouching  over  a  dead  pallah,  with 
his  paws  and  teeth  buried  in  its  flesh  1 

Three^  alone  ^escaped,  and  ran-  baok  up  the 
vallej.  But  a  new- ambush  awaited. them  there; 
and  as  they  followed  the  path,  thai  led  through 
the  thicket  at  the  upper  end,  each  became  the  prej 
of  1^  lurking  lion. 

Not- one  of  the-  beautiful  antelopes,  that  but  the 
moment  before  were  bounding,  oyer  the  plain  in 
all  the  pride  and  .confidence  of  their  speed,  was 
able  to^  break  through  the  line  of-  deadly  enemies 
so  cunningly  drawn«around  them! 

The  hunters  remained  for  some  minutes  gazing 
upon  the  Angular  spectacle.  Hendrik  and  Groot 
Willem  would  have  stolen  forward,  and  sent  a 
brace  of  bullets  into  a  brace  of  lions ;  but  Hans 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  He  alleged 
that  there  was  no-^time,  when  these  animals  are 
more  -dangerous  to  attack,  than  just  after  they 
have  killed  their,  game  and  are  drinking  its  blood. 
At  such  a  moment  they  are  extremely  ferocious, 
and  will  follow  with  implacable  vengeance  any  one 
who  may  disturb  them.     It  would  be  more  prudent, 
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therefore,  not  to  ^provoke  such  a  powerful  band, 
but  to  retire  altogether  from  the  spot. 

To  these  counsels  of  Hans— rbacked  by  Arend — 
the  two  hunters  at  }ength  reluctantly  yielded; 
and  all  four  rode  back  to  the.  wagons. 

Arriving  there,  a  xonsultation  was  .held  how 
they  were  to -proceed.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
business  to  trek  up  the -narrow  valley^  guarded 
by  such  A  troop.  A  ford  was, ^therefore,  sought 
for,  and  found  at  some  distance  Jbelow;  and,  having 
crossed  their^wagons,  the  travellers  -encamped  on 
the  opposite  side — as  it  was  too  late  to  move 
fkrther  that  -night 

They  had  done  well  to.  go  across  the  river,  for 
during  the  whole. night  the  .fierce  brutes  were 
heard  roaring  ^rrifically  upon  theu  side  where  they 
had  been^^bserved.  (In  fact,  the  places  appeared  to 
be  a  regular  -iien  of  Uons. 
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Thet  were  only  too  glad  to  get  off  out  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  at  an  early,  hour  they  in- 
spanned  and  treked  up.theiMtnks  of  the  stream. 

Just  as  on  the  other  side,  the  road  led  through 
a  succession  of  valleys,  with  groves  of  trees  scat- 
tered over  their  surface;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
the  mountain  spurs  more  frequently  approached 
the  banks,  and  at  one  or  two  places  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  wagons  across  the 
ridges.  One  of  these  was  so  steep,  that  for  a  while 
the  travellers  feared  they  would  not  be  able  to 
follow  the  stream  any  farther.  The  oxen  refused 
to  trek  up  the  declivity,  and  neither  whip  nor 
jambok  would- force  them  forward. 

But  Congo  knew  of  a4>lan  by  which  they  were 
at  length  induced  to  ^uxKseed ;  and  ^hoth,  wagons 
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arrived  in  safety  at  the  top  of  the  pass — not,  how- 
ever, until  Swartboj  had-clicked  and^houted,  and 
Congo  had  screamed,  till  their  throats  were  sore, 
and  both  had  worn  the  yoorslajs  of  .springbok 
skin  from  their  4ong  whips. 

Congo's  mode  of -making  the-oxen  move  forward 
was  a  very- simple  one ;  and  consisted  in  hifi^  going 
a-head  of ^  them  and  smearing  thoTOcks  along  the 
path  with  the  ^mest**  of  the  .oxen  themselves  — 
thus  leading  the  animals  to  believe  that  other  oxen 
had  gone  before-  them,  and  that  ^erefore  the 
passage  most  be  practicable,  since  some  of  their 
own  kind- had  already  made  it!  This  mode 
is  often  adopted  by  the  trek-boors  of  Southern 
Africa,  when  thej  wish  to  drive,  up  very- pre- 
cipitous places,^ where  the  oxen  are  Jifraid  to  go 
of  themselves. 

The  valley,  which  was  reached  after  climbing 
through  this  difficult  pass,  was^one  of  very  .small 
extent — not  exceeding  a  jcouple  of^cres ;  and  as 
the  rivec^had  now  become  diminished  to  a  jnoun- 
tain-stream,  it  was  ibrdable  at  an^  point  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  little*  meadow  in  which 
the  travellers.,  encamped.  At  the  ^  head  of  this 
valley  a  ridge  :trended  across  the  .course  of  the 
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Btream  throngh  which  the  cnrrent  had  clefl;  a  wide 
waj;  and  the  onlj.  road  leading  out  above  was 
along  the  channel  of  the  river  itself.  Forttmately^ 
this  channel  was  nearly  dry,  else  thej  could  have 
gone  no  farther  in  that  direction.  As  it  was,  the 
pebbly  bed  ^f  the  stream  could  be -traversed  by 
wagons,  and  they  would  -easily  get  through  to 
wider  plains  that  stretched  beyond.  They  had 
halted  for  the  night  in  this  little  .valley,  because 
there  was  excellent  grass  for  their^attle ;  and  as 
wood  gresLalong  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills,  and 
clear  cool  water  ran  •down  the  stream,  they  pos* 
sessed  all  the  4hree  necessary  requisites  for  a 
traveller'^  camp. 

It  was  a  curious  Jittle  place  where  they  had 
outspanned.  As  already  stated,  the  level  ground 
was  not  over  a  couple  of  acres  in  extent,  though 
it  was  nearly  of  circular  form.  Through  the  very 
centre  of  it  passed  the  stream,  its  bed  being  only 
a  few  feet  below  the  general  surface;  and  all 
around  were  the  mountains,  their  precipitous  sides 
rising  like  rocky  walls  to  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  completely  enclosing  the  mountain 
within  their  embrace. 

There  were  no  trees  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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meadow  itself,  but  against  the  rocks  grew  many 
kinds;  some  of  them  hanging  with  their  tops 
downward,  and  some  stretching  horizontallj  out- 
wards. A  few  small  shrubs  alone,  with  some 
reeds,  grew  upon  the  ed^  of  the  stream ;  but  these 
were  low,  and  would  not  have  concealed  a  man 
standing  erect 

In  the  centre  of  this  natural  amphitheatre  the 
camp  was  formed — ^that  is,  the  wagons  were  placed 
there.  The  horses  and  oxen  were  not  fastened 
in  anj  waj,  as  it  was  supposed  they  would  not 
care  to  stray  out  of  the  valley. 

There  were  three  good  reasons  why  they  should 
not  wander.  First,  because  they  were  wearied  with 
a  long  day's  work,  and  one  that  had  been  par- 
ticularly severe.  Secondly,  the  paths  leading  out 
were  difficult  to  find.  And  thirdly,  because  both 
the  grass  and  water  there  were  of  as  good  a  quality 
as  either  horse  or  ox  could  have  expected  to  meet 
with  elsewhere.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  any  of  them  should  go  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  valley  where  the  camp  was  situated. 

Ab  usual,  no  sooner  were  Klaas  and  Jan  fairly 
out  of  their  saddles  than  they  wenf  bird's-nesting* 
Several  kinds  of  birds  had  been  seen  by  them  as 
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they  entered  this  secluded  vallej;  and  it  was 
likely  that  some  of  their  nests  would  be  found 
at  no  great  distance  off. 

And  some  were  found.  Upon  the  shrubs  and 
reeds  quite  a  colony  of  birds  had  made  their  habi- 
tations. They  were  small  sparrow-looking  birds, 
having  nests  of  a*  kidney-shape,  hollow  in  the  in- 
side, which  was  reached  by  little  circular  entrances, 
something  like  the  nests  of  the  common  wren.  The 
outside  part  was  constructed  of  grass ;  while  in- 
side, the  nests  were  lined  with  a  soft  substance 
resembling  wool.  This  was  the  cottony  down  ob- 
tained from  some  plant  that,  no  doubt,  grew  in 
that  neighbourhood,  but  which  the  boys  could  not 
see  anywhere  around. 

Now  these  little  birds  were  already  well  known 
to  the  young  yagers.  They  had  met  with  them 
before ;  and  all  of  them  knew  they  were  birds  of 
the  genns  rPtoceiruBf  or -weaver-birds.  They  knew, 
moreover,  that  there  are  not  only  many  species 
of  weaver-birds,  but  that  there  are  also  many 
genera,  or  rather  subgenera,  of  them,  differing  from 
each  other  in  size,  colour,  and  habits,  but  all  pos- 
sessing the  curious  instinct  of  building  nests  of 
a  very  ingenious  kind — in  other  words  "weaving" 
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them ;  from  which  circumBtance  thej  deriye  their 
trivial  name.  The  nests  of  all  the  species  difier 
from  each  other.  Some  are  constructed  of  a 
globe  8hi4>e ;  others  like  a  chemist's  retort ;  others 
of  kidney  form ;  and  still  another  kind  of  nest  is 
that  of  the  "social  weaver-birds."  These  la«t 
unite  in  large  numbers,  and  fill  one  great  nest  en: 
**  hive,**  which  often  fills  the  whole  top  of  a  great 
acacia,  looking  like  a  haj-stack  built  among  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

The  little  weavers  observed  bj  Klaas  and  Jan 
were  of  the  genus  Amadina  —  the  Amadma 
tquamtfroiu;  and  both  the  bojs  were  glad  at 
encountering  some  of  their  nests  at  that  moment. 
Not  that  thej  were  at  all  curious  to  see  the  eggs, 
for  they  had« examined  them  often  before.  No: 
that  was  not  the*  reason.  There  was^  another  and 
ar different  one.  It  was  this:  the  inside  lining  of 
the  nest  of  the  amadina  makes  excellent'  wadding 
for  shot-guns — quite  equal  to  tow,  and  even 
better  than  the  softest  paper;  and  as  both  Klaas 
and  Jan  were  out  of  wadding,  thej  expected  to 
replenish  their  stock  bj^  robbing  the  poop^amadinas 
of  their' pretty  ^nests. 

Thej  would  not  have  done  so  wantonlj,   for 
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Hads  would  not  have  permitted  them;  hut,  as 
hnntersy  they  stood  in  real«'need  of  the  artide^  and 
therefore  thej  took  it  without  remorse. 

Simple  as  the  thing  was,  thej  were  compelled 
to  unravel  the  nests  before  they  could  get  at  the 
soft  material  with  which  thej  were  lined:  and 
this  unravelling  was  not  done  without  some  diffi- 
culty, for  the  outside  work  was  woven  together 
like  the  rods  in  a  fine  piece  of  basket-work.  The 
entrance  which  the  bird  had  left  for  its  own  pass- 
age in  and  out  was  so  small,  that  the  boys  could 
not  thrust  iheir  hands  into  it ;  and,  what  was-sin- 
gular,  this  entrance,  whenever  the  bird  was' absent 
from  the  nest,  was  so^  closed  up  that  it  was^diffi* 
cult  tO'find  it! 

Having  obtained  as  much  wadding  as  they  re- 
quired out  of  a  pair  of  nests,  the  boys  did  not 
disturb  any  of  the  others ;  but  permitting  them  to 
hang  where  they  had  found  them,  returned  to  the 
wagons. 

They  had  not  been  long  there  before  their 
attention  was  attracted  to-  another  bird,  and  one 
of  a^rarer  and  more  curious  kind  than  the  amadina. 
It  did  not  differ  much  from  the  latter  in  point  of 
size,  but  in  the  •nature  and.  colour  of  its  plumag^-^. 
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which  was  most'  carious  indeed.  The  bird  which 
now  occapied  the  attention,  not  only  of  Klaas  and 
Jan,  but  of  all  the  others,  was  about  the'sixe  of 
a. canary  bird;  but  its  long  tail-feathers,  several 
times  the  length  of  its  bodj,  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  larger  than  it  reallj  was. 

Its  colour  was  of  a  verj  dark  glossy  brown, 
or  nearly-black,  upon  the  head  and  over  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body.  Around  the  neck  was  a  collar 
of  orange  rufous,  which  grew  paler  upon  the 
breast,  ending  in  a  buff  tinge  over  the  abdomen, 
lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  thighs. 

But  it  was  in  the-^  tail-feathers  that  the^  pecu* 
liarity  of  thiS"  bird' appeared.  Of  these;  two  were 
immensely  long,  set  vertically  or  "  edgeways,"  and 
curving  far  outward  and  downward.  Two  others, 
much  shorter,  also  stood  outh  edgeways  above  the 
first.  These  were  broadly  webbed  at  their  bases, 
being  at  their  widest  full  three  inches  across;  while 
their  tips,  for  the  length  of  three  inches  more^ 
were  entirely  *  without  any  •  feathery «  web,  and 
looked  like*a  pair  of  stiff  hairy 'spines  projecting 
outward.  Besides  these  two  pairs  of  vertical 
feathers,  there  were  four  others  on  each  side  of 
the  tail,  nicely  graduated  one  above  the  other,  each 
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being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
one  immediately  below  it.  All  these -tail-feathers 
were  black. 

But  one  of  these  birds  was  seen  by  the  boys 
at  their  camp ;  but  they  noticed  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  another  bird  of  a  rusty  brown  and 
whitish  colour,  and  with  a  tail  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  This  companion  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  ther female;  while  ther gaudy  creature  with 
tha.  orange  colour  and  long  tail-plumes  was^the 
male. 

Hans'  knowledge  was  now  brought  into  requi- 
sition, for  the  others  had  never  seen  thi^^  curious 
bird,  and  knew  not  to  what  species  it  belonged. 
Hans  told  them  it  also  was^one  of  the  weaver- 
birds;  known  among  naturalists  by  the  name 
Vidua;  among  the  French  as  "La  veuve;"  and 
among  the  English  as  ^  Widow-bird."  All  of  the 
party  regarded  this  as  a  very^singular  name  for 
the  bird;  and  at  once  called  upon  the  naturalist 
for  an^  explanation  of  it.  Fortunately  Hans  was 
able  to  give  them  this;  and  that  was  more  than 
the  leamed-Brisson — he  who  baptised  it  ^idua  and 
La  veuve-^hBS  been-able  to  do. 

^^Brisson,"   said  Hans,    ''has  named  the  little 
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creftture-' widow-bird/  because  he  hsd  heard  that 
it  was  so  called  among  the  Portuguese;  and  the 
French  naturalist  assigns  as  a -reason  that  it  was 
80  called  on  account  of  its-  colour  and-long.  tail ! 
Such  writers  as  Monsieur  Brisson  and -Monsieur 
Buffon  are  never  at  a-loss  forr  reasons.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  neither  its  colour  nor*tail  had 
anything  to  do  with  the^origin  of -its 'name 
*  widow-bird/  which  of  itself  is  quite  a-misnomer. 
The  Portuguese,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this 
bird,  called  it  ^Whidah'  bird,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  received  bj  them  from  ther  kingdom  of 
Whidah  in  Western  Africa.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  bird  has- received  it»  appellation." 

The  Whidah-bird,  on  account  of  its  lively  habits, 
but  more  from  the*  singularity  of  its*  tail-plumee, 
is  a  great^favourite  as  a-  pet ;  and  is  often  seen 
in  cages,  where  it  hops  from  perch  to  perch  with- 
out fear  of  constraint,  and  alternately  depresses 
and  elevates  its  long  tail  with  great  vivacity.  It 
is  usually  fed  upon  grain  and  several  kinds  of 
herbs,  and  is  exceedingly  fond  of  bathing  itself  in 
water.  It  moults  twice  a-year ;  and  during-  one 
period  the  male^loses  the  long^  plumes  which- dis- 
tinguish'him  from  his  mate,  and  altogether  becomes 
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80  changed  in  colour,  that  the  sexes  are  not  then 
very  easily  told  apart.  It  is  only  during  the 
breeding  season  that  the  cock  Whidah-bird  attains 
his  fine  tail,  and  the  orange  and  black  colours  of 
his  plumage. 

There  are- two -species  o£  Whidah-birds  known 
to  naturalists.  The  '^  Paradise  .widow -bird*' 
{Vidua  paradisea)  is  the  one  described  above; 
and  another,  which  is  called  the  ''Red-billed 
widow-bird**  {Vidua  erythrorhynca).  The  latter 
is  ansmaller  species,  and.  differs  from  the  other  in 
the 'arrangement  of  th^^  tail-feathers.  Its  bill  is 
of  a  deep. red  colour — whence  the  trivial  name; 
and  its  plumage  is  of  a.  bluish-black  upon  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  white  collar  around 
the  neck,  white  wing  coverts,  and  whitish  under- 
neath. 

Its » habits,  however,  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  s^c\es  JParadisea ;  and  both  are  found 
inhabiting  the^sama  countries,  viz?  Western  Africa. 
The  range  of  neither  reaches  as  far  southward  as 
the  Cape  Colony ;  but  one  of  the  species  extends 
to  the  countries  northward  of  the  great  Orange 
Eiver,  and  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  seen. 

On  account  of  its.-rarity  in   these  parts,   the 
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joang  jagerSy  and  particularlj  the  natoralist  Hans, 
were  desirous  of  obtainiiig  its  skin ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  shot-gons  were  leyelled,  and  both  the 
*' widows**  were  mthlesslj.  brought^ down  from 
their  perch. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  PIQUE-BOSUFS. 

Of  course  Hans,  aided  by  the  others,  imme- 
diately set  about  skinning  the  widow-birds,  with 
an  eye  to  their  being  preserved.  Arend  was  his 
principal  assistant,  for  Arend  was  clever  with 
his  hands ;  and  was,  moreover,  as  good  a- taxider- 
mist as<.Hans  himself.  It  never  troubled  Arend 
to  know  the  genus  or  species  of  a  bird ;  but  give 
him  the  bird  itself,  and  he  could  strip  off  its 
skin  and  mount  it  without  leaving  a  trace  of  a 
ruffled  feather. 

While  thus  engaged,  a^oise  fell  upon  the  ears 
oflihe  young  ^yagers  that  caused  all  of  them  to 
start — Hans  and  Arend  dropping  the  skins  of  the 
widow-birds,  upon  which  they  had  been  operating. 

The  noise,  which  produced  this  startling  effect, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  cry  of  a' bird, 

6        <  DD 
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and  but  a  small  bird  at  that.  The  note  veiy 
mucb  resembled  the  well-known  call  of  the  mistle- 
thrush  or ' screech-cock  {Turdus  vitcivarus).  It 
was  no  louder,  and  the  bird  that  uttered  it  was 
no  bigger  than  this  thrush;  but  for  all  that»  the 
note' produced  a  somewhat<terrif7ing**e£rect.upon 
ihe^jager  camp.  AU  of  the  partj,  both  jagers 
and  attendants,  knew  the  cry  well.  Even  the 
buck-dogs  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  howled  as  it 
reached  their  ears;  and  the  whole  camp  was 
duddenlj  in  a^ commotion. 

Now,  my  young  reader,  you  will  wonder  why 
the- cry  of  a.  .bird,  not  bigger  than  a^blackbird, 
could  create  terror  in  the -minds,  of  such"  coura- 
geous boys  as -our  yagers;  and  you  will  naturally 
desire  to  know  what*  sort  of- bird  this  was. 

I  have  said  the  boys  all  knew  it,  the  attend- 
ants, and  the  dogs.  Nay,  more,  the*  horses  and 
oxen-recognised  that'Cry;  and  its- effect  on  them 
wafr  not  less. wonderful;  for  the  moment  it  was 
heard,  the  horses  tossed  up  their  heads,  snorted 
as  if  in*  terror,  and  commenced '«tompet/tit^  oyer 
the  ground.  The  oxen  exhibited  similar  symp- 
toms of*  a&ight  Tes,  horses,  oxen,  dogs,  £[affir, 
Bushman,  and  yagers,  were  all « affected  by  the 
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Bcreeduof  tha^bird,  as  it  i^ealed  along  ihQ  rocka^ 
and.echoed  through  the  glen.  All  recognised  in  it 
the  j^arning  cry  of  HiQ^Pique-Biguf/ 

An  account  of  this  singular  bird  will  explain 
the«  cause  of  the^constemation  which  its  note  had 
thus  suddenly  produced. 

The  **  Pique-Boeuf "  is  about  the*  size  of  a 
i^tarling)  of  a  greyish  colour  over  the  body,  with 
short  wingSy  and  tail  somewhat  of  a  darker  hue. 
Its  feet  are  formed  foR  grasping,  and  its  claws 
are  hooked  and^compressed.  The  most^remark- 
able^part  of  the  bird  is  its  'bill.  This  is  of  a 
quadrangular^ shape,  the  lower . mandible  much 
stronger  than  the^-upper  one,  and-both  swelling 
towards  the^tip,  so  as  to  resemble  a^forceps  or 
pincers.  The  .purpose  of  this -formation  will  be 
Seen,  when  we  coitae  to  speak,  of  the -habits  of 
the  bird. 

These  are,  indeed,- peculiar;  and  by  the  laws 
of  ornithology  stamp  the  -Pique-Boeu&  as  a  dis* 
tinctr  genus  of  birds. 

A  celebrated  French  ornithologist^  and  a  true 
^Id  naturaUst  as  well-^Le  Vaillant-^thus  de- 
scribes the  *habits  of  these  birds  : — 

"  The  bill  of  the  Pique-Bcsuf  is  fashioned  as 
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ft  pair  of  solids  pincersy  to.  facilitate  the  raiaiii^ 
oat  of  the  'hides  of  quadnipedB  the  larrsB  of  the 
gadflies,  which  are  there  deposited  and  nourished. 
The  species,  therefore,    anxionslTr  seek   oat   the 
herds  of  oxen,  of  bafUoes,  of  antelopes  —  of  aU 
tBe^  quadrupeds,  in  short,  upon  which  these  gad- 
flies •deposit  their  eggs.     It  is  while4«teadied,  by 
a  strong  gripe  of  the v daws  in  the*- tough  and 
hairy- hide   of  these^  animals,    that  witk.**strong 
blows  of  the  bill  and  powerful « squeezes  of  the 
skin,  at  the^  place  where  the  bird -perceives  an 
elcTation,    which    indicates    the -presence    of  a 
maggoty  he  extracts^it  with^efiect     The  animals, 
accustomed  to  the  treatment,  bear  with  the  birds 
complacentlj,  and  apparently  perceive  the^  service 
which  thej^render  them,  in  freeing  them  from  these 
true  parasites,  which  live  at  the  'expense  of  their 
proper  ^^ubstance." 

Now,  there  are  many- species  of  birds,  as  well 
as  the  -Fique-BcBufs,  that  lead  a  very  similar 
life,  living  principally  upon  the- parasite- insects 
that  infest  the' bodies  of  the  larger  ^quadrupeds, 
both  wild  and  tame.  In  -  America  the  ^'  cow- 
bunting"  {Icterus  pecoris)  is  so  -termed  from  its 
habit  of  feeding-  upon    the   parasite  -insects   of 
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cattle ;  and  among  other  animals  it  i»  a.  constant 
attendant  upon  the  immense  herds  o£  bvffidoes 
that  roam  over  the  great  AmerieaD  prairies. 
Other  species  of^ictetus  also  ^frequent  the  vast 
cattle-herds  of  the  South  American  plains. 

The  red-billed. weaver-bird  {Texior^  erythro- 
rhynchus)  is  equally  the-  companion  of  the  African 
buffalo ;  and  anj  one  who  has  visited  an  exten- 
sive sheep-pasture  cannot  fail  to  have  observed 
the  common  •-  starling  perched  upon  the*  wooUj 
backs  of  the.  sheep.  The  -  white-necked  crow 
(Corvus- alhicolUs)  is  noted  for'-similar  practices^ 
as  well  as  several  other  species  of  Corvidis  and 
Stumida,  All  of  these,  kinds^  however  -~  the 
whito-neckedr  crow  excepted — content  themselves 
with  onlj  taking  awaj  the  parasites,  which  are 
attached  to  the.  skins  of  the  animals,  or  such  as 
live  among  the  hair  and  wool — ^none  of  the  afore- 
said birds -*  having  in  their  bills  the*  necessary 
strength  for  -extracting  the -maggots  which  are 
lodged  •>  beneath.  Now,  with  the  Fique-BQDu&, 
there  is  no- difficulty. about  this.  Their  peculiav 
beaks  enable  them  to.'penetrato  the^towghest  bidet 
of  the  l%rge  ^quadrupeds ;  and  although  they  also 
feed  upon  the.  ticks  and  other-parasites  that' rest 
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upon  the  .surface,  they  prefer  the^larvs  that  lie 
beneath.  Hence,  these  birds  are  entitled  to  be 
r^^rded  as  distinct  from  anj^  of  the  .others ;  and 
naturalists  have  formed  them  into  a-  separate 
genus — the  gexms  Bupketgtt^  or  ^^' beefeaters." 

It  is  scareelj  necessary  to  point  out  the-  ab- 
surdity, of  this  name,  which  seems  to  have-  been 
given  from  a  -misapprehension  of  the.  habits  of 
ihe  'birds.  The  Pique-B<Buf  i»  no-  beefiaater,  bat 
a  *^  beef-picker,"  if  you  will,  as  the  French  phrase 
very  properly  expresses  it.  But  *M.  BrissoD, 
who  gave  the  name,  seems  very  much  to  have 
resembled  his  more  celebrated  countryman  —  the 
great  «e(ofef  naiuralwtyr'Buffoii  —  in  ascribing  such 
habits  to  thirds  and  animals  as -suited  his  fancy. 

Buphaga  is  the  name  given,  and  so  let  it 
stand. 

Only^  two  species  have  been-  yet  observed. 
One  is  i^^* Buphaga  erythrorhynehoy  or  red-billed 
beefeater^- so  called  from  the  colour  of  its*^ak, 
which  is  a  beautiful  ^coral- red — while  the  more 
common  species  already « described  has  a  yellow 
•beaL  The  latter  is  the-  Btiphaga  Afrieana. 
Both  species  are  birds  of  <  Africa  —  the  -**  coral 
Jt>ill''  {Bee  carail)  being  also  a-  native  of  the 
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island  of /Madagascar.  The  ''  coral  bill"  is 
smaller  tlian  the  Buphaga  Afrieana,  and  some- 
what di£Eerent  from  it  in  coloor.  The  tint  of  its 
plumage  is  mor^  sombre.  The  upper  parts,  head, 
and  throat,  are  of  an  ash-brown,  glased,  as  it 
were,  with-  bluish ;  and  beneath  the  bird  is  of  a 
yellowish  rust  colour.  Its  bill,  also,  is- smaller  and 
less  4>owerful  than  that  of  its  ^congener. 

The  Pique-BoBufs  are  generallj  seen  in  com- 
pany; but  they  nevep-  flj  in  *lai^e  .flocks.  Six 
or  eigh^  of  them  may  usually  be*,  observed  toge- 
ther. They  are  very-wild  -  shy  birds,  and  it  is 
difficult  to -approach  within -shooting  distance  of 
them. 

The  only  chance  of  getting  «near  enough  is  to 
approach  behind  the  body,  of  an  ox,  or  some-other 
animal — using  the  latter  as  a*  stalking-horsQ,  and 
driving  it  gently  towards  those  ^beasts  on  whose 
back  the*  birds  may  be  •»  perched.  The  gunner, 
by  then  showing  himself -suddenly,  may  obtain  a 
shot  at  them  on  the  wing. 

Such  are  the  -habits  of  the  Pique-Boeufs.  But 
all  this  does  not  explain  why  it  was  that  the 
screech  ofrone  of  these  rbirds  had  thrown  the 
camp  of  the  young  yagers  into  such  afstate  of 
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exdteinent  or  aknn.    The  reasoii  remains  to   be 
tolcL    It  was  thifl  : — 

Of  all  tliQ<«  qaadrupeds  to  which  ihe*PiQiie- 
Bceafs^ attach  .themselves,  there  are- none  apoti 
which  ihej  are  suclu  constant* attendants,  as  the 
rhinoceros.*  This  animal  is  the  .yicUm  of  many 
parasitical  ^insects  —  of -ticks  and  lanrsB.  His 
huge  body  and  corrugated,  skin,  of  snch  ^vast 
extent,  offer  an  ample- field  for  •  such  .creatares, 
and  consequently  afford  a  supply  o^  food  >  to  the 
Pique-Bceuf,  which  is- unfailing, 

The^  rhinoceroses,  therefore,  of  all  the  four 
species  that-  inhabit  ^uih  Africa,  are  always 
attended  by  the -beefeaters,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, are  known  among,  hunters  as  •*' rhinoceros- 
birds."  Go  where  the.  rhinoceros  will,  the  Pique- 
BoBufs  «follow  him,  perehing  upon  his-  back,  his 
head,  or  any  other*- part  of  his. body,  and  re* 
maining  there  quite  junconcemedly,  as  if  they  re- 
garded that,  situation  as  their  .natural  roosting- 
place  and  home.  The  rhinoceros  .himself  nevva 
dreams  ofnnolesting  them.  On  the  .contrary,  he 
finds  their  presence  extremely  ^useful  to  him.  Not 
only  do  they  give  him.  ease,  by  .destroying  the 
insects  'that  would    otherwise^  annoy  him,    bat 
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in  another  jsense  thej  do  him  an  ..fissential  ser^ 
vice.  Thej^wam  him  of  the. approach  of  the 
hunter^  or  anj-«ther^daDger.  The  moment  such 
appears,  the  rhinocextA,  who -himself  maj  have 
been  iisleep,  is  instantly  ^  aroused  bj  the  harsh 
screeching  of  the-4)irds»  and  put  upon  his  guard. 
Should  their  voices  fail  to « awake  him,  these 
cunning  .^ntinels  will  flutter  around  his  head, 
and  peck  into  his  ^ears  until  they  succeed  in 
giving  the  jdarm.  With  ..elephants  and .  hippo- 
potami they ^ act  in  a  similar  manner;  so  that 
one  of  the  ^difficulties  to  be .  encountered  by  the 
hunter  in  rpui*8uit  of  these .  animals,  is  the  vigi- 
lance* of  the  little  .winged  sentinel  that  thus 
keeps  watch  over  their  sleep  I 

It  was  this-  curious  habit,  then — well  'known 
to  every  .creature  in  the  camp — that -caused  all 
hands  to  start  up  on  hearing  the  screech  of  the 
Pique-Boeuf.  The  ^  presence  of  the  bird  ^  an- 
nounced the^rozimity  of  the  .dangerous  ^  rhin- 
oster.''  -''• 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

CHABGBD  BT  ^^  MUCHOCHOS." 

AxL  eyes  were  instantlj  tamed  in  the  direction 
whence  came  the  ''  Bkreek  **  of  the  bird,  and  there, 
sure  enough/ were  a  brace  of  rhinoceroses  of  the 
biggest  kind.  Thej  were  just  entering  the  little 
glen,  through  the  gap  before  mentioned;  and  were 
coming  down  the  channel  of  the  river,  plunging 
through  the  water  as  they  walked  knee-deep. 

The  superior  size  of  theip  bodies,  as  well  as 
their  ^colour,  told  they  were* white  rhinoceroses; 
and  the  long  horn  upon  the  snout,  pointing  alightij 
backward,  instead  o^  forward,  showed  they  were 
of  that  •epecies  known  among  the  •  natives  as 
'<  muchocho,**  and  among  -naturalists  as^  Rhma- 
ceros'  simus. 

The  other  species  of'  white  rhinoceros  is  the 
*'  kobaoba,"    lately '  named  Rhinoceros "  OsweUii; 
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although  in  my  opinion  it  should  have  been  jRAt* 
noeeros  Cummingii-^  since  the  great  lion-hunter 
was  not^onlj  the^rst  ^  give  any  definite^charac* 
teristics  of  this -rare  species,  but  more  4Aksax  any 
other  man  has  he  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  -South- African-/attna. 

The  principal'*  distinction  between  the  kobaoba 
and  muchocho  is  observed  in  the- set  and  size  of 
the-  horns.  In  neither-  species  is  the-  posterior 
horn  anything  »more  than  a  conical^  knob  o^  six 
or  seven  inches  in^ength  ;  but  in  each  the  anterior 
horn  is  very4ong — far  exceeding  that  of  the  black 
rhinoceroses.  In  the -^  kobaoba  this  horn  some- 
times reaches  to  the  enormous^length  of  four  feet, 
and  even  exceeds- that  measurement ;  while  in  the 
muchocho^thiee  feet  is  the  limit.  In  the  former 
the  horn  projects  forward,  standing  at  an^  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  snout; 
whereas  that  of  the  muchocho  is**  erect,  with  a 
slight  curve  oxl  sweep  backwards. 

Both  species  fai^  exceed  in-eize  th&  two  kinds 
of ^  black  rhinoceros,  and  are  fuUy  equal  to  their 
great-  Asiatic-  congener — he  with  the-  curious 
shield-like  skin,  so.  well  known  in-  picture-books, 
museums,  and^oological  gardens.    In-other  words. 
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the  •  white  rhinooeroses  of  South  Africa-  are  in 
point  of  magmtodey  after  the  elephant,  the  largest 
quadrupeds  in  th»  world.  In  point  of  habits 'thej 
differ  altogether  from  the  .black  species.  Thej 
are  grass-feeders,  as  the  shape  of  their  muzzle 
testifies;  while  the  bbick  kinds  'browse  upon 
various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  acacia  ^thomsy  and 
are  furnished  with  a  prehensile  lip  for  the  purpose 
of  more  easily  grasping  the  twigs  and  branches. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  in  disposition 
thedwo  kinds  are  also  verji^fferent  The  black 
rhinoceroses — both  ^'borel^**  and  "keitloa" — are 
of  an  extremely-vicious  and  malignant  nature,  and 
more«>dangerou8  even-  than  the  lion.  They  are 
swift  of- foot;  and,  but  for  their* defective  powers 
of  vision,  it  would  be  a -perilous  thing  to 'approach 
them.  The.  white  species,  on  the  contrary,  are 
slow,  and  lass  disposed  to- make  an  attack  upon 
man.  When  these  are- wounded,  or  are  accom- 
panied by  their  young,  the  case  is  rdifferent.  They 
then  exhibit  all  the*  ferocity  of  ^their.race;  and 
many  arnative  hunter  has*  fallen  a.  victim  to  the 
rage  of  Jboth  the^kobaoba  and  muchocho. 

The  flesh  of  the  4wo  last-named  species  is-  ex- 
cellent'  eating — being   almost  as  good  as-  fresh 
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pork.  It  is  not  so  with  the  fesh  of  the. black 
rhinoceros,  which  is*  strong,  randd,  and  bitter. 

Now,  knowing  the  general 'disposition  of  the 
*' muchochos,''  and  knowing  also  the 'delicate  flesh 
which  these  ~  animals  -afford  to  tha  hunter,  our 
joong  yagers  at  seeing  them  lost  alVsense  of  alarm. 
They  at  once  rushed  to  their  guns,  and  com- 
menced preparing  to  receive  the  advancing  quad- 
rupeds. Had  it  been^borel6s  or  keitloas,  they 
would  have  acted-  differently ;  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  thought  only  of  flying  to  their  horses,  or 
of  ensconcing  themselves  in  the  wagons.  Of  white 
rhinoceroses,  however,  they  had- no  iear;  and 
having,  armed  themselves,  they  advanced  boldly 
and  openly  to  the  conflict. 

By  this  time  the-  muchochos  had  got  fairly 
through  the  pasft ;  and,  climbing  out  of  the  river- 
channel,  stood  up  on  the  grassy  sward  of  the 
meadow.  Their  naked  bodies,  thus-fully  exposed 
to  view,  appeared  o^enormous  size.  One,  how- 
ever, was  much -bigger  than  the  other — in  fact, 
quite  as^lai^e  as  a  female  elephant — for  it  was 
full. sixteen  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  its  long 
blunt  snout  to  the  **  whisk  **  upon  the  top  of  its 
short  tail. 
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But  what  caased*  astonishment  to  the  ad- 
Tancing«- hunters  was  the-fact,  that  ingtead  of 
the-  two  of  these  AnimalB  which  thej  had-  alreadj 
seeny^three  now^appeared  upon  the  bank.  The 
third,  however,  .was  not  larger  than  an  ordinary 
h^g;  andy  excepting  that  its  .snout  wanted  the 
characteristic  horn,  it  might  haver  passed  for  a 
miniaturs^of  the  other  two.  Small  as  it'was,  there 
was  ngjniBtaking  it  for  anj  other*  animal  than 
a -rhinoceros ;  and  its  size  as  well  as  actions  showed 
that  it  was  the^yonng,  or  "  calf/'  of  the  two  old 
onesy  that  were  respectiyelj  its- male  and  female 
parent. 

The  hunters  were -delighted  with  this  new  dis- 
coverj.  The  flesh  of  the  young  white  rhinoceros 
is  much  more-delicate  and  tender  than  that  of  the 
full-grown  onea;  and  all  of  them,  but  particularly 
Swartboj  and  Congo,  now  indulged  in  the  and* 
dpation  of  a>rare.  treat. 

No  one- thought  of  the  increased  danger  of  their 
thus-attacking  the  rhinoceros  in^  company  with  its 
young.  That  was  -forgotten  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  the  moment.  The  prudent  Hans 
alone  had  some^misgivings ;  but  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  companions,   he  *  failed  to 
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make  them  known.  In#  ten  seeonds  afterwards 
a  voUej  of' reports  rang  through  the  little  glen; 
and  bj  that  same  yollej  anahower  o^  bullets — 
varying  in.  size  from  the  large  -ounce-ball  of  the 
elephant-gun  to  the  small  pea  of  the  rifle — was 
poured  upon  the- muchochos. 

The  onlj  -r-visible  ^effect^  produced  upon  the 
animals  was  to -^ause -them  suddenly  to.  change 
their,  gait,  from  the  slow  waddle  at  which  they 
bad  been  advancing,  to  a-brisk.  rapid-gallop  which 
was  ^directed  precisely  toward  the-  spot  where  the 
hunters  were-  standing !  At  the  same  time  the 
huge  animals  wer&  heard  to  snort  and  blow  like 
porpoises ;  and  thersparkling  of  their  small  eyes, 
the  quick  lashing  of  their  saucy  tails,  and  the  • 
long  hom^  set  horizontally,  showed  that  they 
were  charging  ^forward  in  the  full  bent  of  their 
fury.  The  "calf**  followed-  in  the  rear,  imi- 
tating the -noise  and  actions  of  its  ponderous 
parents. 

This  to  the  hunters  was  a-  movement  wholly 
unexpected.  Had  it  been^borele  or  keitloa  there 
would  have  been  aothing  strange  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  just  as  either  of  the  black  rhi- 
noceroses would  have- acted.    But  from  muchocho 
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— usuftUj  sa* hannlees  as  to  be  called. oowardlj 
and  stupid — an  attack  of  tbifl  uiatore  was  quite 
unlooked  Sot.  The  report  of  a.  gon,  or  even  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  will  usnallj  put  the-  machocho 
to  flight. 

But  our  jagers  had  not  .reasoned  oorrectij 
when  thej. expected  these  either  to.faU  to  their 
shots,  or  take  to  instant  flight.  (T%ey  had  for- 
gotten th^-' presence,  of  the -calf.  That  it  was 
which  caused  the  .white  rhinoceroses  to-  act  upon 
this  occasion  usontrary  to  theiF  usual- habit — that, 
and  pei*haps  the -wounds  thej  had- received — for 
several  of  the  bullets,  although.not  fatal,  had  made 
painfuUwounds.      So  much  the- worse. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  young  jagers  stood  their 
ground  to  receive  this  heavj  charge.  Their  guns 
were  now  empty,  and  it  would  have  been  of  no  use. 
On  the  contrary,  each  and  every  one  of  them 
tumed-instanter ;  and  no  mischievous,  urchin  ever 
ran  faster  from  a.  parish  .beadle  than  did  all  six  of 
them  Awards  the  camp.  The  tails  of  their  coats 
made  a  considerable  .angle  with  the  line  of  their 
backs,  as  they  "sloped**  across  the  level  sward 
of  that  little  meadow. 

The  short  thick  -Bushman  and  the  .-tall  bmk 
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Kaffir — both  of  whom  had  gone*  forth  to  the 
attack — were  not^i  bit  behind- in  the  retreat;  and 
the  whole  eight  were,  mingled  together  in  such  a 
helter-skelter. pell-mell  race,  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  that-silent  and -solitary  glen. 


X  R 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

▲  RIDB  UPON  ▲  BHIN0GEH08. 

Fortunately  for  all  thej  were  not  distant  from 
their  'wagons  when  thus  charged  upon.  Thej 
had  advanced  onlj  a  few«  paces  befove  delivering 
their -fire,  and  these  few  paces  were  all  thej  had 
to  run  back,  before  they  sprang  up  into  the 
capacious  vehicles.  Had  it  been  otherwise  — 
had  the  cl^ase  onlj  lasted  twenty  jards  farther — 
most  undoubtedly  one  or  more  of  the  party 
would  have  been  hoisted  upon  the  horns  of  the 
pursuing  animals,  or  trampled  under  their  broad 
brutal  hoofs. 

As  it  was,  the  hindmost  of  them  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  it ;  for  they  had  hardly  taken  shelter 
under  the  cap-tents  of  the  wagons,  when  the 
homs^  of  the  muchochos  were  heard*  rattling 
against  the^lanks. 
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Although  they  had  fled  to  the  wagons  for 
want  of  a  better  place,  they  were  far  from  feeling 
secure.  They  knew  that  these^immense  brutes, 
should  they  jtake  it  into  their  heads,  could  soon 
demolish^  the  -vehicles,  ^strong  as.  these  were. 
What  was  their .  consternation,  then,  at  seeing 
the  old  bull  suddenly  lower  his  -head,  and  charge 
forward  upon  one^of  the.  .wagons,  in  which  seye- 
ral  of  them  had  taken,  refuge  I 

The  next  moment  was  heard  the  terriblt>  con- 
cussion —  the  «horn  of  the  muchocha  struck  the 
*^  bulk  plank,"  passing  .  clear  through  it  —  the 
timber  split  from- end  to  end  —  the  '^achter  kist** 
was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  the  huga  vehicle  was 
lifted  clear  irom  the  ground,  and  hobted  several 
feet  out  of"  its  place  I  A  simultaneous  cry  of 
alarm  broke  forth  from  the  -  occupants  of  the 
wagon — which  was^  continued  as  they  saw  the 
huge  quadruped  preparing  tourepeat  the  charge. 

At  this  crisis  the  faithful-buckdogs  performed 
an  essential -service,  and.  saved,  not  only  the 
wagons,  but  perhaps  also  the  4tves  of  their  mas- 
ters. As  the  great  ^oll  was  heading  once-  more 
towards  the  wagon,  several  of  the  dpgs  attacked 
him  from^behind ;  two  of  them  4aunched'  them- 
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Belves  upon  his » flanks,  and  one  other-  springing 
upward,  caught  hold  of  his  -tail  and  hung  on ! 

Now  the^  tail  of  the  rhinoceros  is  -one  of  his 
tenderest  -^bits  ;  and  this  •  new  and  unexpected 
mode  of- assault  quite -^concerted  the-old  buIL 
Instead,  therefore,  of -following  up  his-  charge 
upon  the"  wagon,  he  turned  round  as- fast  as  his 
unwieldy  body  would  permit,* blowing  with- agony 
andrrage.  But  the  staunch  hound  still 'hung  on, 
while  the  others  kept  4>iting  at  the  -bull's,  hind- 
legs  ;  and  vainly  attempting  to-  get  at  the  dogs, 
the  huge  beast  danced*  round  and  round  like  a 
kitten  after  its  own  tail — if  a  oomparison  may  be 
allowed  between  .two  animals  of  such  unequal 
magnitudes. 

This  scene,  continued  for  some  minutes,  until 
at  length  the-  dogs  were-  thrown  off.  One  of 
them  was.  crushed  beneath  the  heavy>  feet  of  the 
rhinoceros,  while  another  was  'badly  -ripped  by 
the- horn  of  the  female. 

But  the  gallant  brutes  had  -performed  their 
part  well;  and  by  means  of  their,  barking  and 
biting,  they  had  drawn  the-muchochos  altogether 
away  from  the  wagons,  and  into  a 'different  part 
of  the  meadow. 
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It  was  not:  likely  they  would -return  to  the 
attack  upon  tbe^wagons,  unless  tliej^  chanced  to 
be  driven  that  .way  by  the  dogs  —  for  the  rhino- 
ceros, partly  from  his  low- power  o^  sight,  and 
partly  from  his  forgetful  mature,  rarely  returns 
to  assault  any  object  once  he  has  quitted  it. 

But  a  new- fear  now  sprang  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  yagers — no -longer  for  themselves, 
but  for  their -horses  I 

These  animals,  as  already  >  stated,  along  with 
the  oxen,  had  been  left-  grazing  upon  the  mea^ 
dow,  without^any  ^fastening.  When  the  mucho- 
chos  first  appeared,  both-  oxen  and  horses  had 
taken  to  ^ight.  The  oxen  had  gone- toward  the 
lower  end  -of  the  meadow ;  and, -guided  by  -a  cun- 
ning old -leader,  had  set-off  upon  their- back 
trail  over  the  ridge  by  which  they  had  entered. 
The  horses,  on  the  contrary,  had  remained- pranc- 
ing around  the.  wagons,  until  the  muchochos 
came  upon  the  «pot ;  and,  then  dashing  off  toge- 
ther, had  leaped  the '"stream  and  taken  their 
stand  trembling  and  cowering  close  by  the  cliffs 
on  the^  opposite  side.  Here  they  had- remained 
during  the  -early^part  of  the-  fight'  between  the 
dogs  and'inuchochos. 
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Bnt  in  the  course  of  this*  conflict  both  ifae 
dogs  and  their  huge  ^versaries  had  •worked  up 
to  the  spot  where  the  horses-  were,  and  onoe 
nM>re  set  the -latter  in- motion. 

Seeing  these,  the  rhinoceroses  immediately  started 
after  them — perhaps  deeming  them  antagonists  mare 
worthy  of  their- horns;  and  now  for  eome  minutes 
a  terrible  inel^  of  charging-  muchochos  and^  gal- 
loping steeds  filled  thenneasure  of  the- glen — the 
former  -blowing  and  snorting  with*  rage,  while 
the  latter -snorted  with- affright. 

Fortunately,  the  small 'circumference  within-which 
this  scene  waS'-enacted,  enabled  the  hnnters  to  use 
their  pieces  with  effect ;  and  whenever  either  of  the 
rhinoceroses  came  to  a^tand,  if  but  for  a  moment^ 
the  crack  of  a  gun  could  be  heard,  and  the  thud 
of  a  bullet  hitting- against  their  thick-  hides.      It 
is  a  mistake  to^'suppose  that  a^  leaden-  bullet  will 
not'^penetrate  the^skin  of  a  .rhinoceros.      On  the 
contrary,   the -hide,   though  Jthick,   is    compara- 
tively^ soil,  and  yields -easily  to  either  at  spear 
or  a  hall — so  that  every  ^hot  took  effect     The 
hunters,  ^par  exceUencey  Hendrik  and  Grroot  Wil- 
lem  fired  most  of  thC'sshots,  aiming,  behind  the 
fore-shoulder  for  the^eart  and  lungs -^for  in  these 
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parts  the  .4ihot  proves  r«fktaL  A  bullet  into  the 
'brain  would  have  a4ike  effect;  but  as  th6  brain 
of  the  rhinoceros  is  exceedingly^  small  in  propor^ 
-tion  to  theu-size  of  the.  animal,  it  requires  a  sure 
aim  to  jitrike  it ;  and  the  more^  certain  waj  is  to 
aim  for  tha  lungs. 

So  aimed  -  Hendrik  and  Groot  Willem;  and 
what  with  the  laj^  "leaden  balls  of  the  roer, 
and  the  small  but  better  directed -pellets  of  the 
rifle,  both  the  ^mucbochos  were  atiength  made  to 
biteHhe  (lust.  The  calf  wasLshot  afterwards;  for, 
after  the  iall  of  its^  parents,  the  creature  did  not 
attempt  to^^oin  away,  but  stood  bj-the  body  of 
its  mother,  jerking  its  little  tail -about,  and  won* 
dering  what  the -trouble  was  all  about. 

A  very  ^ludicrous -scene  was  now- witnessed, 
that -caused  ^e  young  yagers  to- breaks  into  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  4aughter.  Theip  laughter, 
however,  did  not -come  until  after  the  incident  was 
over  which  ^ave.  rise  to  it — for  there  was  danger 
in  the  scene,  and  it  was  somewhat  painful  to 
witness-  it. 

It  was  as^  follows.  The  rhinoceros,  like  the 
American  bison,  when -shot  down  by  the  hunter, 
rarely  falls  in  the  eommon  way  of  other  animals 
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— upon  its  side — bat  nsuallj  einka  down  apon  his 
breast,  and  there- .remains » even,  after  death  has 
taken  place. 

The  two  shot^  bj  Hendrik  and  Groot  WiHem 
had  offered  no  exception  to  the -rale.  Both  ItLj 
upon  their  -bellies  at  a  little  •  distance  from  the 
wagoDSy  their  broad  massivcbacks  turned  4ipward. 

Now  a  practice  equallT-conmum  among'*  Bosh- 
men,  whenever  a -rhinoceros  haa-been  killed,  is  to 
leap  upon  the  animal'aback,  thrast  theiisspears  into 
its  flesh  to  trj  th&  depth,  and-  discover  whether 
the  game  be^fat,  and  consequentlj^  valuable ! 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  custom,  no  sooner 
had  the  great  bull  rhinoceros-  sunk  •  down  under 
the  shots,  than  our  Bushman,  •  Swartboj,  seeing 
that  alK  danger  was  over,  leaped -'forth  from  the 
wagon,  and  running   up  to.whera  the  dead  ani- 
mal laj,  sprang  upon  its*- back!      Shouting,  out  a 
wild   crj    of -triumph,    he   plunged    Ida*' assegai 
into  the-  flesh  of  the^muchocho  to  the-niepth  of  a 
foot  or^more. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant,  the^animal,  which 
was^  not^^^et  dead,  rose  to  its  feet  again,  and 
charged  once  more  ^across  the -sward,* with  the 
Bushman  «pon  its<baGk  1 
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The  shout  oL  triumph,  which  Swartboy  had 
uttered,  was  suddenly  Jnterrupted,  and  cries  of  a 
far  difierent'import  now  rang  through  the  glen; 
while  the  rhinoceros,  no  -doubt  impelled  to  fresh 
energy  of  iife  by  the  4;errible  ^ain  he  suffered 
from  the  Bushman's  spear,  charged  round  and 
round,  as  though  he  had n^uite .recovered! 

Swartboy,  on  the  other  hand,,  dared  not  leap 
to  the  ground,  lest  he  might  be^  impaled  upon 
the  .  dread  ^  horns,  but  held  ^fast  to  the  -  spear, 
which,  still  -buried  in  the  animal's  thick  flesh, 
served  him  as  tu point  d^appui! 

How  Swartboy  would^Hiave  been  delivered, 
had  the  strength  of  the  mu6hocho  held  out,  it  is 
hard  to  say;  but  this  gave  way  at  length,  and 
the  huge  quadruped  once  more-sank  to  the  earth 
pitching  the  --Bufohman  several  -yards--  over  his 
head! 

Swartboy  did  not  lia  long  where  he  had 
been  flung ;  but,  sprawling-  up  again,  ran  back  at 
top  speed  to  the^wagons,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  yells  of  daughter  I  The  oxen  were  soon  over- 
taken and  brought -r back,  the  calf  of  the  mucho- 
cho  regularly-butchered,  and  that  night  the  young 
yagers  enjoyed  a  '«upper  oP  "  rhinoceros  veal." 
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CHAPTER  XLVnL 

JAN  AND  THE  KOORHAANS. 

Th7.  Dext  camp  of  the  joong  »7ager8  was  &xed 
in  a  beaatifal  vallej  very  Bimilar  to  that  in  iprhich 
they  had  seen  the  troop  of  lions,  bat  of  larger 
extent,  and  having  its  whole  sui&oe  enamelled 
with  bright  flowers. 

There  were  mountains  all  aroond  that  seemed 
to  shut  in  this  fair  picture,  and  .protect  it  Cram 
the  hot  dry  winds  of  the  desert.  A  river  wound 
through  its  midst  like  a  silvery  serpent ;  and  here 
and  there  upon  theu  pools,  whene  there  was  not 
much-  current,  rested  the  wax-like^  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  blueHlily  of  South  Africa  {N^pha 
eerulea).  Upon  the  plain-grew  trees  and  plants 
of  various  sorts  peculiar  to  the  botany  of  the 
country.  The  eyes  of  the  ^travellers  rested  upon 
many  aHTair  form.    Upon  the  banks  of  the-  stream 
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ihey  saw  the  drooping  fronds  of  the  Chaldean 
Tvillow ;  and  bj  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  spleiH 
did  Acacia  ebumeay  with  itSMumbrella-shaped  head, 
and  -clusters  of  golden  -lowers  filling  the  air  with 
their  fragrance.  Thej  saw  the  -  yaluable-  wax- 
herry  (^Myrtca-  cerifera),  yielding  its^usters  of 
white  wax-coated  -fruit.  Thej  saw  the  perfumed 
''bead-bush/'  out  of  whose-fragrani  roots  are  shaped 
the  beads -held  in  such  esteem  4unong  the  savage 
belles  of  the  land*  Thej  saw  the-^'sugar-bush," 
(^Protea  meUifera)^  with  its  large  cup-shaped  pink 
and  white  flowers — the  most^autiful  of  the  tribe 
of  ProteaeecB,  There,  too,  wer»  scarlet  geraniums, 
^th  marigolds,  and  starry  Cape  jessamines,  forming 
a  garden  in  the  wilderness  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
fragrant  to  the -sense. 

The  songs  of  numerous  birds  fell  upon  the  ear, 
and  their  brilliant  plumage  could  be*  seen  as  they 
fluttered  among  the  branches.  The  hum  of  bees, 
too,  was  heard ;  and  thousands  of  these  busy 
insects  could  be  seen  fluttering  from  flower  to 
flower. 

It  was  still  early  when  the  party  arrived  in  this 
delightful  spot;  but  so  pleased  were  all  of  them 
with  the  scene  around  that  they  determined  to 
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halt  before  the  usual  hour  and  encamp   there  ibr 
the  night. 

So,  choosing  a  pretty  grove  of  wiUow-leafed 
**  oleau  wood "  trees,  that  stood  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  they  outspanned  under  their  shade. 

As  thej  were  wearied  bj  their  exertions  in 
getting  the  oxen  over  some  rocky  ridges,  all  laj 
down  to  rest  under  the  cool  shadow  of  the  oleaa 
woods ;  and  several  of  the  bojs  went  to  sleep,  laUed 
by  the  sweet  voices  of  the  birds,  the  humming  of 
wild  bees,  and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  water  as 
it  passed  over  some  rapids  below. 

Klaas  and  Jan,  however,  had  not  gone  to  sleep 
with  the  rest,  for  neither  had  laid  their  shoulders 
to  the  wagon-wheels,  and  were  therefore  no  more 
tired  than  usuaL  Besides,  there  wasi  something 
nigh  at*-hand  that  would  have  kept^bofeh  awake, 
even  had  they  been  a  goodjdeal^fatigued,  and  that 
was  tha  appearance  of  a  pair  of  verj^  odd-looking 
birds  out  upon  the.  plain,  at  no  great^distance  from 
the  wagons,  and  that,  every  now  and  then  raised 
their  black  ^top-knots  above  the  grass  and' uttered 
a  cryHiomething  like  the«croak  of  a  raven. 

These  birds  were  not  so  '^ery  large — about  the 
size  of  common"  fowls — but  they  were-game^birds^ 
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baring  flesh  of  excellent  flavour,  and  this- ren- 
dered tliem4nteresting  at  the  moment.  They  were, 
also,  of  very  jolegant  forms — something  of  the  tall 
majestic  shape  of  theUbustards.  In  fact,  they  were 
of  a  species  ihat  forms  a-«ort  of  link  .between  the 
lyistard  and -grouse^amilies ;  and  are^  known  in 
South  Africa  as  ^' koorhaans,"  and  in- India  by 
the  name  of  •**  floricans." 

But  it  was^nothing  of -all  this  that  rendered 
them  so-interesting  to  Klaas  and  Jan.  It  was  that 
the  latter.knew  a  very  curious- method  <^  capturing 
ihese^veryjbirds,  and  he  was  in  a -perfect  fever  to 
put  it  ii^  practice  right  before  the  eyes  of  the 
rival  bird-boy«£laas.  In  fact,  ever  since  the  day 
that  Klaas  had  so. distinguished  himself  by  knock- 
ing over  the^klipspringer,  Jan  had  been  burning 
for  an  opportunity  to  -perform  some  feat  of  equal 
pretensions,  but^one  had -turned  up.  Now  that 
these  birds-^old  acquaintances  of  Jan's  they  were 
— had  made  their-*  appearance,  he  saw  a  fair 
chance  of  gaining  some  renown.  He  would  show 
EUaas  how  to  catch-  koorhaans  in  a  proper  manner 
— that  he  ^ould.     So  said-  Jan. 

Jan  was  not  long  in  having  his  triumph,  which 
he  obtained  in  the  -following  manner. 
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He  first  palled  aooM  long  hair  from  the  tail  of 
hifl  ponjy  which   he   twisted  into   a  large   atoai 
snare.    He  next  proceeded  to  Swartboj,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  Bushman  his  whip,  or  rather  tlie 
handle  of  the  whip — for  Swartboy  took   oS  the 
lash  to  accommodate  him.     It  must  be  here  t^ 
membered    that  Jan  and    Swartboj  were    great 
allies,  and  had  been  so  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  was 
in   reality  Swartboy  who  had   taught   Jan    the 
curious  mode  he  was  about  to  practise  upon  the 
koorbaans.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
handle  of  Swartboy'a  whip  was  an  immense  affidr 
— a  bamboo  cane,  full  eighteen  feet  in  length,  asd 
more  like  a  fishing-rod  than  a  whip-handle. 

Well,  upon  the  end  of  this,  where  the  lash  had 
been  tied,  Jan  adjusted  his  snare;  and  then, 
mounting  his  ponj,  rode  forth  upon  the  plain. 

Elaas  stood  watching  him;  and  upon  Klaas'a 
countenance  there  was  a  puszled  expression  that 
Jan  did  not  fail  to  notice,  and  that  delighted  him 
exoeedinglj. 

Klaas  knew  nothing  about  the  nuKfttf  operamdi 
•—could  not  guess  how  the  other  was  going  to  act— 
and  his  ignorance  betrayed  itsell^  though  he  did 
not  say  a  word. 
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Was  Jan  going  to  ride  up  and  snare  the  birds  ? 
Surely  thej  would  not  let  him  come  so  near? 
Thej  appeared  shy  enough,  and  would  not  let  him, 
Klaas,  come  within  shot,  for  he  had  tried  it  but 
the  minute  before.  No :  it  could  not  be  that  way 
— the  koorhaans  wouldn't  stand  it,  he  knew. 

Jan  said  nothing,  but  rode  triumphanilj  forth, 
looking  askance  at  Kiaas  as  he  passed  out  from 
camp. 

When  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
koorhaans — Ellaas  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
them  run  off  as  koorhaans  usually  do— ^an  turned 
the  head  of  his  pony,  and  commenced  riding  round 
in  a  circle. 

This  he  continued  until  he  had  got  quite  round 
the  first  circumference;  and  then,  drawing  his 
pony  slightly  inward,  he  began  a  second  circle, 
which  he  completed  as  the  first;  and  then  still 
heading  more  inward,  he  made  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth — of  all  which  circles  the  bustards 
formed  the  centre.  Of  course,  it  was  not  exactly 
a  circle  he  traced,  but  a  spiral  line  constantly  nar- 
rowing inward  upon  the  game. 

''  Oho !  **  muttered  £[huis,  '<  I  see  what  he 's  after 
now.     OhoT* 
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Elaas  said  nothing  more;  bnt  remained  watch- 
ing with  greaUinterest,  while  Jan  continued-  round 
and  round  like  a  blind  horse  in  a4>rick-milL 

But  Jan  was-  not  blind.  He  was-  watching  ihe 
movements  of  the-koorhaans  with  the  sharp  eje 
of  a  bird-catcher. 

And  these  birds^  were  equally  watching  him — 
turning  their  heads  now  to^this  side  and  now  to 
that;  but,  like^stupids  as  thej- were,  neglecting 
to  use  either  their  wings  or  legs  to  carrj  them 
out  of  the  way  of  danger. 

The  result  was,  that  they  permitted  thd  pony, 
and  Jan  upon  its  back,  to  approach  so- near,  that 
the  boy  was  at-  length  able  to  «reach  one  of  them 
with  the  top  ofSwartboy's  long  whip^stick,  and 
pass  the  noose  over  head,  top-knot,  and  alL 

In  another  moment  the  bird  was  fluttering  at 
the  end  of  the  .bamboo ;  and  Jan,  without  dis- 
mounting, pulled  the  creature  in  that  way  up  to 
the  wagons,  and  held  it  ^  there  with  an  air  of 
triumph  that  left  Elaas  without  a  word  to  say  for 
the  ^  balance  "  of  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

OBOOT  WILLEU  AlO)  THR  PTTHOK* 

Groot  Wellem  awoke  from  his  nap  before  the 
others.  It  still  wanted  nearly  two  hours  of  sun- 
set, and  the  hunter,  observing  a^  reddish  object  at  a 
distance  that  looked  like  some -animal,  shouldered 
his  roer  and  proceeded'  towards  it.  He  took 
with  him  one  of  the  buck-dogs,  a  well-trained 
and  favourite  hound,  that  usually  accompanied 
him  —  even  on  a  stalking  expedition. 

The  red^  object  which  he  had  seen  was  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  precipice  that  bounded  it  upon  that  side. 
There  were  some  trees  growing  along  by  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the  hunter  calculated  on 
being  able  to  get  a  shot  at  the  animal,  whatever 
it  was,  from  behind  the  cover  of  these  trees.    He 
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oontiniied  on  up  the  valkj,  and  at  length  got 
enungh  to  tell  what  he  was^  stalking  at. 

It  was  lu  small  ^antelopoy  just  about  tfate  axe 
of  the  klipspringer,  and  with  little  erect  bonis 
four^ehes  in  lengtii.  In  oolour,  however,  it  was 
unlike  theulatter.  The  upper  parts  of  its  body 
were  a  deep  red,  and  underneath  white,  while 
its  snout  and  face  were  black.  The  little  creature 
was  higher  at  the*  croup  than  at  the- withers, 
and  entirely,  without  a- tail,  or  with  a^  taili-OQlj 
one^eh  long,  that  had  more  the-appearanoe  of 
a  stump. 

Groot  WiUwn,  when  he  came  -nigh, .  recognised 
this  antelope  to  be  the  ^sieenboky  for  he  had  met 
with  it  before,  as  it  is. common  throughout  the 
colonj,  inhabiting  high  lying  grounds  where 
there  are  bushes.  It  is  one  of  those  classed  under 
the  genus  Tragulus^  of  whidi  three  other  spedes — 
all  small  antelopes — are  met  within  South  Airiea. 
The  other  three  are  the  ^^grysbok"  {Tragtdus 
tmdanotis),  the  "  vlackte  steenbok"  (  7.  rufeseeHs\ 
and  the  '^bleekbok"  (T.  pedioiragus) ;  though 
some  naturalists  assert  that  the  last  are  only 
varieiiet  of  the  steenbok  ( T.  rupestrU\  Groot 
Willem  did   not   spend    a   thought   upon   these 
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xuatters.  He  onlj  thought  of  "  stalking "  the 
steenbok^  and  having  its  ribs  for  a»  roast  at 
aupper.  He  was  able  to.  approach  it  without 
anj  difficulty,  as  it  was.  close  to  the  bashes,  and 
appeared  not  to  be  very  shy. 

There  was  but  the*  creature  itself — ^a  little  buck ; 
and  rarely  is^more  than-one,  or  at  most  two  of 
these  antelopes  seen-- together — for  the  steenbok, 
and  all  the-  others  of  the  genus  Tragtdusy  are 
monogamous  and^  solitary. 

Groot  Willem  was  at  length  within  range, 
and  was  about  to^  level  his  roer  on  the  game, 
when  the  movements  of  the  little  animal  caused 
him  to  hold- his  hand.  Its  actions  were  very 
odd,  indeed.  It  was  not  browsing — it  was  not 
standing  still— it  was  not  running  away  from  the 
ground,— and  yet  it  was  in- constant  motion  ! 

Aa  already  stated,  it  wa&xlose  in  to  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  where  a- number  of  small  clean  trees 
stood  thinly-  over  the  ground.  In  front  of  these 
the  little  buck  was  dancing- about  in  a  very 
original  manner.  Now  it  ran  to  the- right, — anon 
to  the  left, — ^now  .zigzag,— now  it  started  suddenly 
backwards,  —  then  ran- forwards  again,  —  all  the 
while  its  eyes  turning  in  a  particulate  direction  and 
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ahining  brilliantlj,  as  if  the  animal  itself  yrua  in 
a  state  of-^anusual  excitement. 

Groot  Willem  looked  to. discover  the  cause  of 
Iftiis  odd  manoBuvring  on  the  part  of  the  steenbok ; 
something  among  thg  olean  wood  trees  seemed  to 
attract  th^  notice  of  the  animal.  On  this  some- 
thing the  eyes  of  the  huntec  rested  with  wonder- 
ment; and  for  some  moments  he  was  unable  to 
make  out  what  it^was.  He  could  perceive  a  large 
glittering  mass -near  the  bottom  gf  one  of  the  trees; 
but  this  mass  at^first  sight  appeared- without  anj 
particular  form,  and  laj  perfectly  motionless. 

As  Groot  Willem  continued  ta  gase  upon  it^ 
however,  it  gradually^  assumed  a  form,  or  rather 
his  eyes  gradually -traced  one,  for  the- mass  had 
not  yet- moved. 

A  hideous  ibrm  it  was  —  though  of  smooth  and 
regular  proportions — it  was  the  form  of  a  reptile^ 
— a*  serpent! 

A  serpent  of*  enormous  size,  for  thQ  mass  of 
its  body,  gathered  up  in  a  sort  of  irregular  coil, 
covered  the  ground  over  a  space  of  several,  square 
feet,  while  the  body  itself  seemed  thicker  than  the 
thighs  of  a.  fall-grown  man !  The  head  of  the 
reptile  rested  upon  the-  top  of  the  coiled  body, 
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and  on  mnning  his  eje  along  the  mottled  and 
glistening  outlines,^  Groot  WiUem  perceived  that 
its  tail  was  doubled^  areand  the  stem  of  the  olean 
^wood^  and  held  it  witlu  firm  grasp— for  the  ser* 
pent  belonged  to  aJfamilj  whose  tails  are  fur- 
nished with  homy-  claw-^like.  hooks,  giving  them 
a  power  of , prehension  in  this  member  equal  to 
that  of  a-  hand.  This  is  the  -family  of  th&  Boida^ 
or  ^^boas,"  to  which  the  one  in  question  was 
generically  related.  It  was  ^^python — the  Python 
NatalefuU, 

Groot  Willem  only  knew  it  as  the  ^'  rock-snake^" 
and  that  is  its  rordinary- designation  —  given  it 
on  account  of  th&  fact  of  its  being  -  a  dweller- 
among  rocks  and  ^  stony  places.  It  might  very 
properly  be  called  i^  rock-boa,'*  which  would  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its^  cousins  of  America,  the 
Anaconda  or  'i  water  -  boa,"  and  tlie-  true  boa, 
which  is  a  denizen  of  the  forest,  and  which  woiild 
therefore  merit  the  title  of  "  tree-boa." 

Notwithstanding  therdifierence  of  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the- boas  and.  pythons,  their  habits  are 
very  similar.  They  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey, 
capture  it  with  their  strong  retractile  teeth,  and, 
crushing  it  to  death  by  constriction,   swallow  it 
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whole — though  often  the  animal  swallowed  is  mueb 
larger  than  the,  diameter  of  theip  own  bodies. 
Their  elastic^  muscles,  however,  enable  them  to 
effect  their, pufpose,  aided  bj  the  sHppery  aaliTa 
which  is  copiouslj,  sapplied  from  their  glands. 

When  Groot  Willem  first  saw  the  huge  pjrUion, 
its  head  was  1  jing  over  the  coils  of  its  body,  and 
motionless.  Presentlj  the -head  was  raised  np 
with  the  neck,  and  several  feet  of  the  body ;  and 
the  parts,  thus  erected,  moved  gently  from  side  to 
side  with  a  sort  of  vibratory  motion.  The  jaws 
were  widely  extended,  so  that  the  sharp  retractile 
teeth  were  plainly  ^visible,  and  the  forked  tongue 
at  intervals  was  shot  forward,  and  gleamed  in  the 
son.     The  eyes  of  the  reptile  sparkled  like  fire. 

(Jt  was  a  fearful  object  to  look,  upon  !  And  yet 
the  steenbok- did  not  appear  to -dread  it.  On 
ihe  contrary,  it  kept.drawing.  nearer  and  nearer, 
excited  either  by-curiosity  o¥  fascination/ 

There  are  those  who. ridicule  the  idea  offtuei^ 
natian  on  the  .part  of  serpents.  But.  whether  we 
are  to  believe  in  such  a-  power  or  not,  we  cannot 
deny  the*  fact.  Certain  it  is,  that- whether  it  be 
curiosity, » fear,  or  .fascination,,  both  birds  and 
animals  are  moved  to -approach  not  only- serpents, 
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l>ut .  crocodiles^  until  within  reach  of  the  jaws 
that  are  opened  to.  devour  them.  Certain  is  this, 
and'  vouched  for  by  the  testimony  of  many  a 
correct  and  reliable  observer. 

Groot  Willem  witnessed  ihe  strange  phenomenon. 
When  the  Jbuck  had^got  within  some  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  python,  the  head  of  the- latter  sud« 
denly  shot,  out ;  and  before  the-  antelope,  which 
now  appeared  making  an.  effort  to  escape,  could 
spring  out  of  the  way,  it  was^  seized  by  the  teeth 
of  the  reptile,  and  dragged  towards  .the  tree  I 

A  number  of  quick  ^contortions- followed,  and 
when  Groot  Willem  looked  again,  the  red  body 
of  the  little  antelope  was  almost  hidden  under  the 
thick  folds  of  the  spotted  python,  that  writhing 
around  it  was^rushing  it  to  death ! 
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CHAPTER  L. 

OROOT  WILLBM's  QBEAT  BTBUOOLB  WlTfi  THX 
SNAKE. 


Now  it  chanced  that  the*  sight  of  that  g^reat 
pent  was  very  ^gratifying  to  the  eyes  of  Groot 
Willem — far  jnore  so  than  any  antelope.  The 
reason  was,  that  a-^end  of  his,  a  young  doctor 
of  Graaf  Reinet,  who  was^fond  of  the  study  of 
herpetology,'  had  requested  him  ta  bring  home 
the  skins  of"  such  jrare  snakes  as  he  might  fall 
in  with — but  especially  that  of  the.  great-'' rock- 
snake,**  which  is  not  -found  in  the  colony,  not 
even  so  far  south  as  the.  Orange  River. 

Here  was  a.  chance  for  theu  skin,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  Groot  Willem  had^  searched  for  in  vain. 

He  had  anothei:  reason  for  being  gratified  ;  and 
that  was  the  .splendid  .^ophy  it  would-  be,  pro- 
vided he  succeeded  in  :obtaining  it.     To  kill  a 
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snake^ twenty  feet  losg,  and- half  as  thick  as  a 
xaan — for  the  python  appeared  to  be  both — would 
be  no^small  triumph !  Where  would  Hendrik  be 
then? 

All  at  once  the  steenbok  was  forgotten,  and 
ihe  snake  became  the  object  of  the  hunter's 
skill. 

Groot  Willem  had  no  skill  about  him.  He  knew 
of  no  mod»  to  attack  this  Jiew  sort- of  enemy, 
except  dealing  with  it  as  he  would  with -a  qua- 
druped— that  is,  sending  a.  bullet  into  it ;  and  this 
he  did  the  jnoment  after. 

His  roer  was- levelled;  and,  glancing  through 
his  ivory  sights,  he- fired  the-  large  ball  through 
the  thickest  part  of  the  reptile's  l)ody. 

The  latter  felt  tha-shot;  and,  suddenly  unfold- 
ing itself, -dropped  the -steenbok — now  nothing 
more  than  a  mangled  carcass,  with  scarce  §  whole 
bone  in  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  snake 
glided  off  .showed  that  the  wound  had  done 
it  but  Jittle  harm. 

The  hunter  thought  of-reloading  again,  when  he 
perceived  the-serpent  fast  making  to  the  rocks  that 
in  large  masses  lay  piled  up  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.     Among  these  was  itr  retreat ;   and  if 
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it  once  reached  theniy  Grooi  Willem  aaw  that  he 
should  never  ^t  ejee  on  it^^gain. 

Without  staying  to  reload  hia  gan,  tiien,  lie 
ran  in  among  the  trees,  and 'followed  the  direc- 
tion taken  bj  th^  serpent. 

Although  these  snakes  ^glide  along  with  con- 
siderable ^rapidity,  thej  can  bj  no.mean^  go  so 
ftst  as  aonan;  and  in  less  than  fri  dozen,  seconds 
Groot  Willem  had  overtaken  the-pjthony  and  for 
that  matter  might  hav^  trodden  npon  its  taiL 

There  he  was  close  beside  the  fearfnl-lookjiig 
monster,  but  without  the  -  knowledge  how  to 
attack  it 

He  began  bj  striking  at  its  body  with  the  bntt 
of  his  gun ;  but  although  his^  blows  were  deU- 
yered  fairly  enough,  the  -inetal-shod.  heel  of  his 
roer  only-  glanced  from  the  slippery,  skin  of  the 
snakci  without  harming  it  in  the  least,  or  even 
retarding  its  progress  towards  the  cliff.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  retaliate,  but  only  seemed  bent  on 
escaping  t<^  its-lair. 

It  was  almost^successful ;  for,  although  Oroot 
Willem  pounded  •  away  with  all  his  mighty  it 
reached  the  rocks  in  spite  of  him,  and  had 
buried  half  of  its  long  body  within  a  crevice  — 
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no    doabt  the   cintrancer  to  its  den*— before  the 
hunter  thought  of -changing  his  tactics. 

It   was   now   a<-critical    moment    with   Groot 
WiUem.     Another  instant,  and  the-  remaining  half 
of  the  snake  would  slip  out  of  sight,   and  then 
good-bjeH^  it.      What  would  he-saj  to  his  me- 
dical friend  ?    What  to  -Hendrik  and  the  jagers? 
These    thoughts    inspired    him   with^  renewed 
energy;    a   new --determination   to  succeed   came 
over  him.     The  snake  was«^not  a  poisonous  one ; 
and,  therefore,  the-encounter  could  not  be  very 
dangerous.      It    might,  bite    him,    but   he    had 
battled  with  many  a^biting  creature  before  now, 
and    conquered    them,    too.    He    would   try  his 
strength  upon  the-snake. 

He  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  on  coming  to 
this  determination ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so, 
he  tossed  his  voer  aside,  and  stooping  down,  seized 
the  tail  of^e  snake  i&  both  hands,  and  com* 
menoed  hauling  upon  it  I 

At  the- first  '^  pluck,"  he- drew  the  reptile  8e« 
yeral  feet- outward ;  but,  to  his-  surprise,  it  then 
held-fast ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  great  strength, 
he  was  unable  to  draw  it  a  foot  farther.  The 
creature  had,  no  •  doubt,  got  the  forepart  of  its 
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bodj  around  an  angle  in  the  rocks;  and,  aided  bj 
its  scaly  skin,  was  enabled  to  bold  fast. 

Groot  Willem  palled  with  all  his -might.  A 
sailor  in  a  storm  conld  not  have  Jianled  haider 
upon  the  main  brace ;  bot  all  to^  no  ^purpooe,  aa 
not  another^foot  of  that  part  of  the*pjthoo  that 
was  still  viuble-  could  be^iengihened.  Aboat  the 
half  of  it  was  still  -  outside,  but  the  other  tec 
feet  were  buried  within  the  dark-  recesses  of  the 
rocks. 

For  several  minutes  Groot  Willem  oontinned 
to  exert  his  strength,  dragging  the 'long*  cylinder 
until  he  could  hear  its -vertebras -crack,  but  with- 
out gaining  an  inch !  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
already*  lost  several  inches.  Ev^ry  time  that  he 
relaxed  his  hold,  the  python  was  enabled  to  move 
forward  a  bit,  and  this  ground  it  never  gave  up 
again.  J£  Groot  Willem  allowed  it  an-^inch,  it 
was  sure  to  struggle  for  an  ell !  It  had  all  the 
advantage  on  its  side,  as  it  pulled-  with  the  ffrain, 
while  its  antagonist  was  exerting  his  strength 
against  it. 

Groot  Willem  felt  confident  he  could  hold  the 
python  in  this  position,  as  long  as  he  could 
stand  upon  his  feet ;  but  what  good  would  there  be 
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in  80  doing?  He  could  not  kill  it  in  that  way. 
If  he  were  to  **  let  go**  for  but  an  instant,  he  very 
-well  knew  that  the  next  instant  would  show  him 
the  last  inch  of  the-tail  •  disappearing  into  the 
crevice  I  No,  he  could  not  lelh  go,  and  he  was 
resolved  not*to-let  go,  until  he  should  at  least  try 
the  patience  of  his  opponent.  Maybe  it  would 
tire  of  being  thus  held  upon  the  "  stretch,^  and 
would  let  him  pull  it  out  again. 

K  there  had  only  been  some  one  with  him  to 
administer  a  few  smart  blows  upon  the  creature's 
body  it  would  have  been  all  wdl;  but  the  camp  was 
at  a  very  long  distance  off,  and  behind  the  trees. 
His  companions  could  neither  see  nor  hear  him. 

After  standing  on  the  strain  a  considerable  time, 
a  bright '-idea,  entered  the 'brain  of  the  hunter. 
There  grew  a  small  tree  beside  him — ^in  fact,  he 
was  close  by  its  trunk.  The  thought  occurred  that, 
if  by  any  means  he  could  fasten  the-tail  to  the  tree, 
he  could  then  go  tawork  with  a  sapling,  and  beat 
the  snake  to^death  at  his  pleasure. 

He  was  a  j'eady  fellow,  Groot  Willem,  and  a  few 
moments  suf&ced  him  to-  mature  his-  plans.  He 
chanced  to  have  a  strong  ^'cord^  in  the  ample 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  which  would  serve  to  effect 
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the  yer^  purpofle,  if  he  ooold  only  manage 

bow  to  make  it  fast  to  the  tail.     This  he  proceeded 

io  do-atonoe. 

Straddling  the  snake,  bo  as  to  hold  it  partlj 
between  his  knees^  he  was  enabled  to  loop  the 
cord  tightly  around  it,  and  the  thing  was-  done. 
In  a  minute  more,  the  other-  end  of  the  cord  was 
tightly  knotted  around  the>tnink  of  the  tree  ! 

Groot  Willem  now  broke  off  a 'sapling,  deter^ 
mined  either  to  beat  the  hinder  half  of  the  python 
to  a  jelly,  or  make  it-surrender  and  show  its  head ! 

He  had  not  delivered  the  third  blow,  -when  it 
adopted  the  latter  alternative;  and  the- whole  of  its 
body  now  glided  rapidly  back  out  of*  the  crevice-^ 
BO  rapidly  that  Groot  Willem  was  not  able  ta  avoid 
the  onset  of  the  enraged,  reptile,  4  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  gathered-^within  its- coils  I* 

So  quick  was  the  act,  that  he  scarce  knew  how  it 
had  been  accomplished.  He  saw  the* head,  with  its 
open  jaws  extended,  dart  towards  him  ;  he  sprang 
to  one  side,  but  felt  the  cold  scaly  body  against  his 
limbs  as  if  pulling  him  towards  the  tree ;  and  the 
moment  after,  he  was  swept' close  up  to  the  trunk, 
and  pressed  tightly  against  it ! 

He  had  just  time  to  perceive  that  the*  folds  of 
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the  serpent  were  around  his  limbs,  and  also  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree, — just  time  to  feel  that  thej 
ivrere  gradually -tightening  upon  him — when  the 
head,-  with  its  extended  jaws  and  terrible  teeth, 
came  right  opposite  his^ace,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
monster  gleamed- right  into  his! 

A<-horrid  spectacle  it  was — a  horrid  .situation  he 
was  in  ;  but  Groot  Willem  was  not  the^  boy  to  lose 
either,  courage  or  presence  of  mind;  and,  finding 
his  arms  BtiU-^free,  he  clutched  forward  and  seized 
the  reptile-  by  the-  throat.  To  hold  its  head  was 
just  as  much  as.  he  was  able  with  both  hands  and 
with  all  his  strength ;  but  he  held  with  the  grasp  of 
despair.  Fortunate  it  was  for  him  that  the  tail  of 
the  python  was-'secured  by  the*rheim^  and  it  was 
thus  held*  fast  at-  both -ends  !  Had  it  been  other- 
wise— had  either*  head  or  taQ  been  free,  so  that 
it  could  have  used  its  power  of  constriction — in  a 
few.  seconds-  more,  Groot  Willem  would  have  been 
crushed*  as  he  had*«een  the  little  antelope.  But 
now  that  both-tail  and  head  were,  fixed — the  one  by 
the  cord  and  the  other  in  the  strong-  grasp  of  the 
hunter — the  serpent  was  unable  to  exert  its  terrible 
power;  and  its  folds  remained  loose  around  the 
limbs  of  its  intended  victim  ! 
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It  writhed  its  neck,  and^wriggled  it»  bodjv  and 
changed  the  spiral  rings  from  one  part  to  another, — 
but  all  in  yain.     It  could  do  him- no  harm  I 

How  long  this  terrible  •  struggle  might  have 
lasted  would  have  depended  xrpofn  how  long  the 
strength  of  the^'two  could  have*  held  out.  Grixwc 
WiDem  could  not  .free  himself  from  the  folds  of  his 
antagonist,  as  iH>th  his  1^  were 'bound -to  the-tree : 
and  had  he-dropped  the-head  of  the. python  for  a 
moment,  he -knew  it  would  crush*  him  to  death. 
The  snake,  on  the*  other  hand,  could^not-  free*itsel£ 
as  it  was  holdfast  at. both. extremities.  What 
was  to  be  the -result  ?  Which  would  be  the  con- 
queror ? 

The  serpent  must  haye- conquered  in « the  end; 
though  it  might  not  have  been<able  to^free  itself^ 
as  its- tail  was* fastened  to  the«tree.  But  Groot 
Willem  was  not*  able  to.  strangle  it  with  all  the 
compression  he  was .  exercising  upon  its  throat, 
and  his  strength  would  have  yielded  in  time. 
Most  certainly  would  he  have  fallen  a  'victim, 
but  for  a  plan  that  he  at  length  adopted  to  set 
himself  free. 

During  all  the  continuance  of  the  fight  between 
him  and  the  serpent,  he  had  'not  "Attempted  to  use 
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hU  knife.  Ue  had  not  thought  of  such  a  weapon 
against  juch  an  enemj.  Not  dreaming  that  he 
would  be  brought  into  dose  quarters,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  he  carried  a  knife.  Bj  good 
fortune  he  had^one,  and  it  was  in  his  belt.  Even 
though  one  or  two  folds  of  tiie  snake  were  around 
his  breast,  he  could  see  the  handle  of  the  knife 
above  them  ;  and  making  a  sudden*  grasp,  he  laid 
hold  of  it,  and- drew  it  -forth. 

The  blade  chanced  to  be  almost  aS'  keen  as  a 
razor;,  and  although  the  serpent  now^  succeeded 
in  twisting  its-  head  partiallj  free,  before  it  could 
tighten  its  folds,  the  sharp-  edge  of  the  knife  had 
half  severed  its  -bodj  in^  twain  I 

A  second*  gash  was  made  in  another  part,  and 
then  a  third  and  still'deeper  one ;  and  the  resolute 
hunter  had  the^  gratification  to  see  the  spiral 
rounds  that  threatened  his-  destruction  fall-off  and 
drop  heaTilj"  to  hia  feet ! 

In  a  short  while  the4>7thon'la7  dead  upon  the 
ground ;  and-Groot  Willem,  although  he  felt  that 
he  had-  secured  a  great-  triumph,  left  the  spot 
with  some  -regret  that  he  had-9pot7^  the  skin/ 


GO 
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CHAPTER  LL 

THK  HONST-OUIDB  AKD  HOKKT-KATJEB. 

Groot  Willxm*8.  adventure  wu  acknowledged  br 
all  to  be  the  most- wonderful  that  had*  occurred 
to^anj  of  them — even  .surpassing  that  of^  Hendrik 
with  the-rhinoceros — ^and  for  a  good  while  it  otm- 
tinued  to  be  the- subject  of  camp 'Conversation. 

During  the  -expedition  every^  one  of  the  partj 
had  either  performed  some  grand* feat  or  fallen  in 
with  a  remarkable  adventure,  except  ^Arend.  It 
was  not  that .  Arend  had  less  •  courage  or  less 
capacity  than  the  rest ;  but,  pardj,  because  he  felt 
no  inclination  ta  put  himself  in  the  waj  of  hunting 
adventures,  and  partly  that  the*  chances  had  not 
favoured  him.  One^  adventure  he  had  fallen  in 
with — literally /o^n  tn-with.  He  had  tumbled, 
horse  and  all»  into  a-  pit-trap  set  by  some  savages 
for  capturing  the-  rhinoceros  !     Fortunately,  the 
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sharp  spikoi  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  these 
Iioles,  had  been  .removed -c- else  either  Arend  or  the 
Iiorse  would  have  fared^  worse  than  they  did. 
Many  a  laugh  had  the  six  young  yagers  at  Arend's 
solitary  adventure.  I  say- six,  for  Arend  always 
good-naturedly-joined  in  it  himself.  Arend  was 
not  the  man  for  adventures  in  the  great  wilder- 
ness. Had  it  been  in  the  great  city  instead,  no 
doubt  his  fine  face  and  handsome  figure  would 
have  helped  him  to  many  a- one  in  the  flirtation 
line— -had  he  beei>  inclined  that  way.  But  neither 
did  Arend'  care  about-  that.  He  had  but  one 
ruling  thought — so  Groot  Willem  alleged — and 
that  was  to  get  home  to  the-Graaf  Reinet;  and 
Groot  usually  added  the  i^eason,  by  giving  a  wink, 
and  a  word  or  two-  about-  "  cherry  cheeks  and 
blue  eyes." 

Arend,  however,  was  not-  destined  to  see  home 
without  one-other^adventure,  in  which  all  the  rest 
had  share,  and  which  proved  not -only  the  last 
they  met  with  during  that  expedition,  but  was 
near-  being  the  last  of  their  lives ! 

They  had  changed  their  camp  from  the  fiowery 
plain  to  another  equally  flowery,  though  the  plants 
that  blossomed  around  were  of  a  very  different 
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character.  There  were«^raniiiina  and^marigoys 
in  this  -plain^  as  there  had  been  in  the  other  ;  but 
her^  euphorbias  of -different  species- predominated, 
with- cacti  and  other  succulent  plants. 

Above  their  heads  towered  the  tree  £oplM>rbia 
(£.  grandiden»\  while  at  their  feet  the  mekm- 
shaped  variety  .peeped  forth  from  the  ground 
There,  too,  were  several,  poisonous-species ;  amoDg 
others  iXM-Eupkorhia  antiquormm^  growing  side  bj 
side  with  thc^ deadly* belladonna  lily  (^iNaryflii 
heUadonna),  The  young  yagers-  seemed  to  have 
arrived  upon  a  spot  of-  earth  that  was  -almost 
wholly. occupied  withr-poison*yieldiog  plants! 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  scene.  The  flowers 
looked  as  fresh  and  as  fair  as  elsewhere,  and  their 
fragrance  .scented  the-  air  around.  Birds  d^|x>rted 
themselves  among  the 'branches  of  the  trees;  and 
bees  hummed  and  whirred  over  the  blossoms,  im- 
parting^cheerfulness  to  the^wild  scene,  and  calling 
up  ideas  of*  home  that  were,  at  the  mament,-agre6- 
able  to  the  tired  travellers. 

They  had  just  formed  camp^  and  were  sitting 
quietly  down,  when  their  attention  was-  drawn  to 
a  bird-that  had  perched  itself  upon  a-  low  bush 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  wagons.     It  was 
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not  the  beautj  of  this  bird  that  attracted  them, 
for  its  plumage  was  not  beaatiful^  being  of  an 
ashy-brown  coloar  upon  the  back,  and  grej  below. 
It  was-not  its-size,  which  was  that  of  an  ordinary 
finch ;  nor  its-  song,  which  was  no  better  than  a 
monot<mon8-  chatter  of  the-  syllables  "  Kwi-kwi- 
kwi-kit."  It  was  none  of  these  things  that  caused 
the  young  yagers  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
bird,  but  its  .  peculiar^  character  —  already  well 
known  to  all  of  them.  The  little  bird  which  sat 
upon  the  bush,  starting  from  branch  to  branch, 
jerking  about  its  tail,  and ^  uttering  the  ''kwi- 
kwi-kit,"  was  no  other  than  the-^elebrated-'' honey* 
guide." 

They  alt  knew  it;  for  they  had  met  with  it 
several  times  during  the  expedition,  and  Hans  had 
told  them  its.  history.  They  all  knew  of  its  curious 
habits;  how  it  will  guide  a^^man  to  the- nest  of 
the  wild -bee,  by  fluttering  before-him  from- bush 
to  bush  an4,rock  to  rock  until  ii^reaches  the^  spot ; 
how  it  will  wait  until  tbe4iiye  has  been  robbed 
of  its  honey-treasure ;  and  then,  ah'ght  by  the 
despoiled  nest  to^feed  upon  the-^lonrae  of  the-  bees, 
or  the-  fragments  of-  honey-comb  that  ma3r  have 
been  left  I     They  all  knew^ihis  of  the -honey-guide, 
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because  they  had- followed  one  before  now;  nxd 
proved  the  truth  of  this. wonderful  instinct^  whiek 
has  been«doubted  bj-manj  travellers  as  well  93 
naturalists. 

Those  points  of  its.  natural  history  the j  did  not 
know  of  Hans  had  told  them  of  long  before.     He 
had  told  them  how  the  bird  had  been*  classed 
among  the- cuckoos,  under  the  title*  Cttctc^K*  uufi- 
cator — because  it^shares  with  the  Jtrue -cuckoos  the 
singular  ^habit  of- -depositing  its  eggs  in   the  nest 
of-anothextfbird ;  how  other  naturalists  have  formed 
a  genus  for  itself — the  genus-aiuftcator,  of  which 
several  species  are-  known;   how  the   bird  feeds 
mostly  upon* honey  and  the  larvffi  of  bees;    and 
how  nature  has  given  it  a  protection  against  the 
stings  of  the-old  ones  in  the  thickness  of-  ita  skin : 
but  Swartboy*  declared,  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
that  the  thick  jkin  did  not. always. save  it;  as  he 
had  often  found  the  -honey*guide  «lying  dead  by 
the  nests  of  the  bees,  and  evidently* killed  by4heir 
stings  I 

All  these  points  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
honey-bird  were  known  to  the  young  yagers; 
therefore  the  littler  chatterer,  that  had  lit  upon  the 
a<]yacent  bush,  was  •  no  rstranger  to  them. 
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And  thej  were  all  right ^lad  to*  see  it  for  a 
certain,  reason — ^because  they  wanted  some  honey, 
and  particularly  at  that  very  time,  as  theij?  sugar 
had  runx)ut,  and  they  had  nothing  to  sweeten  their 
coffee  with— ^a  privation  to-several  of  the  party. 

All  leaped  to  their  feet,  therefore,  with  the 
determination  to-  follow  the  "honey-guide,"  go 
where  it  would. 

They  laid  hold  of  their  arms;  and,  what  was 
still  "Stranger,  saddled  and  -mounted  their -horses, 
intending  te  follow  th^ guide  on  horseback! 

You  will-wonder  at  this.  But  when  you  hear 
that  the-honey-guide  often  takes  the  hunter  six 
or- seven  .miles  through  the  woods — and  that  not 
unfrequently  it  .guides  him  to  the  lair  of  at  lion, 
or  the  haunt  of  &  black -rhinoceros,  instead  of  to 
the  nest  of  a  bee — you  will  understand  why  the 
young  yagers  took  these-  precautions. 

Just  as  they  were  about  starting  out,  a  very 
odd-looking  animal  "  hove  in  sight."  It  had  some- 
thing of  the^ppearance  of  a  badger — being  low 
set  on  its  legs,^  plantigrade  in  its  hind-feet,  and 
with  a^snout  and  tail  very  like  those  of  that 
animal.  Its  colour,  too,  and  -  pelage,  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  common  badger — a  sombre^grey 
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aboTO  and  black  below,  divided  hj  a  light  stiipe 
ranning  down  each  aido  from  the  ears  to  the 
root  of  the  taiL  In  aise  it  was-raperior  to  the 
badger,-  and  nearly,  eqnalling  in  this  .reapect- the 
American -glntton  or  i' wolverene,"  which  it  alio 
resemUed.  It  had  the  genial,  t^pearanoe  of  all 
ihe^animals  of  the  badger  family — which,  tboagfc 
few  in  genera  and  species,  is  •represented  hy^  one 
or  two  in  nearly  eyerj-part  of  the  globe.  The 
animal  which  our  jagers^saw,  or  itB-8peGie%  to 
speak  more '  properly,  was  the-  representative  of 
that-  family  in.  South  Africa.  It  was  the  ^*  rate!,* 
or   '( honey-eater"  {MelUvora  capemu). 

Now  this  quadruped  was  almost  as  well-known 
to  our  party  as«  the.  bird.  They  knew  that  its 
habits  were  equally *«ingular ;  that,  like  the  -**  indi- 
cator," it  possessed  a  ^sweet  tooth;"  and  spent 
most,  if  not  all  of  its  time,  in-  searching  for  the 
nests  of*  bees  and.  robbing  them  of  their  honey — 
provided  the  sud^nests  were  in  the«ground,  where 
it  could  tear -them  up  with  its  strong  terrier  daws. 
On  the-iother  hand,  when  the  nest  chanced  to  be  in 
a  tree,r  they  knew  the  i«atel  could-  not  reach  it — 
this  animal  notHbeing  a  *tree-climber.  On  sach 
occasions  he  usually  leaves  the^mark  of  Ids  daws 
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upon  the  lower  bark,  and  this  often- gnides  the  Hot- 
tentot hunter  to  a-iiest  stored  with  honey.  All 
these  things  the.  yagers  had  learnt  from  Swartboy 
and  f  Congo;  and  from  "Hans  a  few -other  facts — 
Boch  as  that  the  ratel  k-foand.  throoghout  all 
Africa — that  it  is  formed  by-nataralbts  intp  ^ 
genns  of  itself,  like  so  many  other  anomalotu 
creatures  of  ^that- continent — that  its  skin  is  so 
thick  the^bees  cannot  pierce  it  with  iheir  BtingSy 
so  that  it -devours  their- honeycombs  without  fear 
o£  the  buEzing- insects — that  on  -account  of  its 
disagreeable. odour  it  is  sometimes- known  as  the 
^<  stinking  badger." 

Other  facts  witii  which  all  wera  acquainted  were, 
that  the  ratel  is^accustomed  to-foUow  the -''honey  * 
guide  ;''<  and  that  the^  bird  frequently  conducts 
the  quadruped  to  the  hire — ^very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it- acts  when  followed  by  a  man.  It  is 
fOM^' however,  on  such .  occasions  to  fly  lower, 
and  to  take  shorter -'flights,  lest  the -badger  might 
lose-  sight  of  it  I     So.  says  Monsieur  Yerreaux! 

Now  it  was -plain  to  the  party  that  the 'ratel 
was  at  that  -moment  iiL  pursuit  of  hi»  profession, 
and  in  foll-pursuit  of  the  mdicator.  The  inter- 
ference, however,  of  the- mounted  yligers -caused 
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him  to ,  turn  •  round,  and  make  off  in  anodiEr 
direction ;  and  the  impatient  ^'  guide,"  having  dot 
gone  a-head,  was -followed  bj  a  much  hkrge: 
"tair 

On  went  the  little  ereature-from  tree  to  tree, 
uttorag  its  '^kwi-kwi«ki.C  9,^^  evidentlT^  pleased 
9X  its  now  *i  following."  On  rode  the  jotuig  jigen 
directly  in  tho^  wake  of  their  guide. 

Fortunately  thej  had^iiot-far  to -go.  The  more 
frequently- repeated,  twittering  of  the -bird,  and 
the  increased- excitement  which  the  little  creature 
exhibited;  told  the  hunters  they  were -near  the 
nest  of  the  -bees ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  af^er  the 
bird  perched- upon  a.  particular- tree,  and  would 
fly  no  -farther.      In  this  «iree  was  the  hive  ! 

They  could  have  told  that  from  the-  fact  thst 
near  its  -roots  the  bark  was  scratched  and  toni 
off  by  the-  claws  of  some  animal — the>  claws  of  a 
rateV  of  course — and  the  amount  of*  scratching 
showed,  that  more  than^  one  of  thesQ  honej-eating 
quadrupeds  had  been- guided  to  this  place  o§  sweeit 
to  meet  ^th  bitter*  disappointment ! 

A  pair  of-  axes,  with  Swartboy  and  Congo  to 
handle  them,  were  now  .brought  from,  camp ;  the 
tree  soon  feli^  under  their  ^strokes :  the  bees  were 
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smoked  out ;  and  the  honeycombs — a  fragment  or 
two  being-  left  as  a  jreward  for  the  services  of  the 
**  guide '2 — were  carried  -off  to  oamp. 

The  store  proved  one  of  the- largest;  and  the 
six  jagers,  as  well  as  their  dark-skinned  attend- 
ants, that  evening  ^njojed  a  **  surfeit  of  sweets." 
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COKCLU8ION. 


And  a  surfeit  o£.  sweets  it  proyed.  Better  ftr 
them  'had  they  neveiv  found  that  -bees'  .nea^  cr 
had  left  its^  contents  to  the^rbird  and  the  badger. 

In  less  than  an  hoar  from  the  time  thej  had 
eaten  the  honey,  the  whole  camp  was  in  »  state 
of  the  greatest,  alarm.  Every  one  of  tbe  party 
was'suffering  from  »  parched 'throat,  a  burning 
breast^  and  a*  loathing  at  the  *  stomach.  {The 
bees  had  been « busy  among  the- blossoms  of  the 
belladonna  and  the- flowers  of  the*  euphorbia,  and 
M«tr<-AoiMy  was -poison^ 

It  would  be«. difficult  to  depict  the.  consterna- 
tion that  wa»-  felt  in  tha  camp.  They  had  all 
eaten  of  the  ^poisoned,  honey — yagers^  driyers,  and 
all.  They  had  all-  eaten  plentifully  of  it — ^for  there 
chanced  to  be  •plenty — and  the  absence  of  a  veget- 
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able,  diet  for  some  days  past  had-  sharpened  their 
appetite,  for  the  hoaej.  Not  one  of  them  that 
'WBB  -not  ill — too  ^11  either  to  give  help  or  con- 
solation to  the  others. 

Every  one  J^lieved  he  wBapaisonedf  and  acted 
acoordinglj.  Hans  of  all  preserved  most  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  used  all  his  skill  in  admin- 
istering such  antidotes  as  he  could-  think  of. 
Purgatives --and  emetics — such  as  thej  had  in 
their  -chests  —  were  freely-  administered  f  and  no 
doubt  to  /these  might  be -attributed  the^-saving 
of  their  olives. 

Their  lives  were^Kved — ^the  crisis-  passed  with- 
out proving  Jatal  to  .any  of  them — but  for  days 
their  ilhiess  'Continued  ;  for^ays  the  young  yagers 
might  be  .-eeen  wandering  about  the.  camp,  or 
sitting  listlessly^ around  the.  camp-fire,-  reduced 
to  the  thinness  of  skeletons,  and  looking  like 
the  ghosts- of  their -former,  selves! 

So  great  a  -shock  had  their- health  received, 
that  they  thought  no -more  of  eontinuing  their  ex- 
pedition ;  they  only -waited  for  strength  enough 
to  enable  ibem  to  set  out  on  their-  return  -  home- 
ward. Arend's  desire- would  now  be  fulfilled — 
he  would  soon  look  upon  the  lovely  ^ruey,- and 
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listen  to  iha^cheerful  music  of  her^Yoice.  Hendiik 
— ardent  honter  though  ha.wa8 — was  equal] j  de- 
sirous to  get  back,  and  lay  his.  spoils  at  th^&ec 
of  the  blushing«Wilhelmine.  Elaas  and  Jan  longed 
for  ^puddings  and  •sugar-plums  ;  and  Hans,  wbo 
had  now  made  a  very^  extensive  collection  of  tk 
flora  of  the  country,  was  also  willing  to  reton. 

Only  one— the  greats  tireless  loose-boned  giant 
Groot  Wlllem^- would  still  have,  perserered,  a^ 
climbed  over  tha  mountains  that  separated  thea 
from  the  -land  of^elephants,  buffaloes,  and  camelo- 
pards.  Groot  Willem  would -still  have^gone  on. 
had  it  been -possible  for  tho  others  to  haTe^aGCom- 
panied  ^him.  But  it  «was>  not  4)ossible,  and  tbe 
big  hunter4)oy  was  obliged  to  turn  back  with  his 
companions."  It  was  with  a- heavy  heart  that  lie 
did  so -^  for  he  had  for  -many  'year»  entertained 
an  ardent -longing  to  try  his-roer  upon  the  huge 
thick-skinned-  quadrupeds  that  now*  roamed  fir 
beyond  the-- frontier*  of  the 'Settlements.  Periiap$ 
he  faced  ^homeward  with  the*  less  .regret,  that  he 
had -hopes  of  making  at  no  ^listant  day,-  anotko' 
expedition  to  (he^  haunts  of  the  ^mighty  elephant 
upon  the^anks  of  the  ^lovely  Limpopo. 

This  hope^consoled  Groot  Willem,  as  he-mounted 
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liis^iiige  liorse,  and  rode  after  the  wagons  that  were 
alreadj  unspanned  andtrekiDg  down  the  vallej. 

Daj  bj  daj,  as  the  young  yagers  travelled  home- 
awards,  they  grew. stronger  and  stronger;  and 
w^hen  they  had -reached  the  Graaf  Reinet,  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned -4)oney  had  entirely  disap- 
peared— so  that  all  -six  arrived  home  -''safe  and 
Bound.** 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  warm » welcome 
awaited  ^them,  in  the  paternal --mansions  of  Van 
Wyk  and  Von  Bloom.  I  need  not-tell  how  lovely 
looked^  Triiey,  and  how  -sweetly  .blushed  -  Wilhel- 
mine  ;  nor  need  I  describe  the  splendid  "  vroly- 
keid"  that  was.  given — at  which  all  then'ich  boors 
of  thejx)untry  were -present  to  celebrate  the  return 
of 

"  The  Youno  Yagers." 

^  'TV  .  / 
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NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS, 


(loldsxnith's  Traveller.  lUustratcd  with  Thirty  Exquisite 
£ngraying8  on  Steel,  Designed  and  Etcbed  by  Birkbt  Fostes. 
870,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  2l8. ;  morocco,  3l8.  6d. 

'*  A  gem  among  the  gift-books."— XMder.  '*  The  gift-book  of  the  eeaflon."— ^^Am. 

Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II  Fenseroso.    lUustrated  with 

Tbirty  Etchings  on  Steel  by  Birkbt  Fosteb.     Super-royal  Svo, 
neatly  bound,  21s. ;  morocco,  31s.  6d. 

The  Rhine :  Its  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciations. Illustrated  by  Birkbt  Fostbr,  and  Described  by  Henrt 
Mayhew.  Twenty  Line  Engravings,  executed  in  the  Highest 
Style  of  Art,  from  Mr.  Birket  Fostei^s  drawings.  Imp.  8yo^  21s. 
cloth  ;  31s.  6d.  morocco. 

**  Fall  of  beautj  and  ohanieter."~.fi:ramwi«r. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets:  A  Collection  of  English 
Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Upwards  of  Fifty 
Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Bibkbt  Foster,  and  numerous 
Initial  Letters  and  Borders  printed  in  gold.  New  Edition,  with 
additional  Embollishmonta,  super-royal  8vo,  richly  bound,  25s.; 
morocoo,  358. 
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Shymes  and  Bonndelayes  in  Praise  of  a  Conntiy 

Life,  b^  Poets  of  UaAy  Lands.  Adorned  on  almost  every  p«g€ 
with  Pictures  by  Aksdell,  Assolon,  Pvncax,  Dodosov,  Fostxs, 
GooDALL,  HuLMB,  F.  Tayler,  and  Wsia.  Second  Edition,  square 
[  8yo,  bound  in  the  ancient  fashion  and  richly  ornamented,  2l8. ; 
morocco,  31s.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  lOartnitad.   i^ew  and 

EnlarMd  E^ka.  Indttding  *•  Eyangelifee,''  "Voices  of  the 
Night,''  ««StMMe  and  fireside/'  «*The  OoMea  Legend,"  and 
other  Poems.  Iflth  One  Hundred  and  Serttity  EngraTifigs  on 
Wood,  from  Diiigtis  by  Bibket  Fosteb,  Jamm  £.  Hay,  tad  Jobh 
GiUB&t.    Gh>irB  Syo,  2l8.  clolh  ;  d€k.  tt«ff«eeOb 

<«£vngelhi«,''  teparately,  10s.  6d.  cloth;  lii.  metoeto. 

«<  VoJOM  of  the  Kight,"  ''SfMidc/'  4e^  1^.  cWtb^  lU  m 

Longfellow's  Hyperion,  Blnstrated.  With  nearly  One 

Hundred  ISngravings  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Bomafice,  from  Original 
Drawings  of  the  actual  localities,  by  Cireet  Fosteb.  Crown  8vo, 
21s.  cloth  ;  308.  morocco. 

Longfellow's  Golden  Legend,  Ulnstrated.  ^  A  Kew 

and  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Alterations  and  Kotea  by  the 
Author.  Illustrated  by  Biekbt  Fostbk.  Grown  8yo,  12s^  cloth ; 
21  s.  morocco. 

*»*  For  other  Editions  of  Longfellow's  Works  see  pages  H  and  13. 

The  Dlnstrated  Byron.  Beautifully  printed  in  imperial 
8vo,  and  enriched  with  numerous  lUustraf  ions  by  Bibxzt  FoatBB, 
Kbkmy  Hbadows,  Gustaye  Jamet,  &o.   Elegantly  bound,  128. 

Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Proftiselv  lUnstratcd  by 

William  Habvey;  with  Memoir  by  the  Hey.  Ueobob  Cbeetbb,  | 
D.D.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  12s.  cloth;  ISs.  morocco;  lai^  | 
paper,  42s.  doth ;  60s.  morocco.  • 

The  Christian  Graces  in  Olden  Time :  A  Series  of  ! 

Female  Portraits,  beautifully  engraTed  by  the  b#it  Artists,  with  , 
Poetical  Illustrations  br  Hekby  Sybbbiko,  D.D»  Inpgiial  Sro,  I 
21s.  riohly  bound  and  gilt ;  42s.  coloured. 
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IMrser  and  his  Worioi:  a  Biography,  aiiistrated  by 
Uxamplca  from  his  Pietnrcg,  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his 
Principles  and  Practice.  By  Johk  Btjbwet,  F.K.8.  The  Memoir 
"by  Pbtbr  Cunnxnoham.  With  Plates.  Demy  4to,  Sis.  6d, ; 
Autograph  Proofs  (only  26  printed),  folio,  £6  5b, 

Kembrandt  and  his  Works;  with  a  Critical  Examina- 
tion into  his  Principles  and  Practice.  By  J.  Bububt,  F.R.S. 
Fifteen  Plates,  4to,  Sis.  6d.;  Artist's  Autograph  Prooft,  imneiiai 
4to,  £6  6s.  (only  60  printed).  ^ 

The  Heroines  of  Shakspeare :  Forty-five  Portraits  of  his 

principal  Female  Characters.  Engraved  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  from  Drawings  hy  the  best  Artists.  Im- 
perial 8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  42s. ;  Coloured  Plates, 
£3  13s.  6d.;  proofs,  imperial  folio,  half-morocco,  £3  13s.  M. ; 
India  proofs,  £6  68. 

The  Landscape  Painters  of  England :  Sketches  after 

Snglish  Landscape  Painters.  Twenty  Etchings  of  their  most  cha- 
racteristic works,  by  Louis  Mahvy,  with  short  Notices  by  W.  M. 
Thacksbat.    Eoyal  4to,  81s.  6d. ;  coloured,  62s.  6d. 

Poetry  of  the  Tear:  Passages  from  the  Poets,  Descrip- 
tiTO  of  the  Seasons.  With  Twenty- two  Coloured  lUustrations, 
from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  T.  Ckeswick,  E.  Dxtncan, 
William  Lee,  C.  H.  Weioall,  H.  Weir,  David  Cox,  and  other 
eminent  Artists.     Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  IBs. ;  large  paper,  308. 

Humphreys'  British  Coins.    The  Coinage  of  the  &iti^ 

Empire ;  Illustrated  by  Fac- similes  of  the  Coins  of  each  Period,  in 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper.  By  H.  N.  Huxphreys.  Super-royal 
8?o,  21s.  cloih ;  26s.  antique. 

The  Book  of  Beauty.  The  Court  Album,  or  Book  of 
Beauty.  A  Series  of  oharming  Portraits  of  the  young  Female 
Nobility,  with  Historical  and  Biographical  Kemoira.  4to»  richly 
gilt,  21s. ;  coloured,  42t. 

Heath's  Keepsake.  The  Keepsake.  Edited  Ipy  Misv  IT. 
A.  PoWBB  (Ladtt  BLBBBiir«Toi«*s  oisoe),  assiftad  by  the  moat  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  day.    Boyal  8vo,  21s. ;  India  pioofii,  62b,  Bd, 
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Th6  Qtlkry  of  Byron  BeaatiflB:  Portzaits  ofb 

Heroines  of  Lord  Byron'e  Poem«,  from  Dimwinga  bj  tbe  xic 
eminent  Artists.  Super-rojrsl  8to,  morocoOi  31s.  Gt±, ;  ^ 
ooloiuredy  £3. 

Heath's  Waverlojr  Gallery.    Portraits  of  the  pncer.. 
Female  Chanoters  in  the  Writings  of  Soott.     Thixtj-six  ki^^  I 
finished  Plates.     Snper-royal  Sro,  splendidly  bound  in  mencL 
31s.  6d. ;  with  coloured  Plates,  £3.  I 

Qalkry  of  the  Graces;  or,  Beauties  of  British  Poe: 
Thirty-siz  beautiful  Female  Heads  hj  LAKnaxsn,  Boxal:.  : 
Stohb,  &c.,  illustrating  Tennyson,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Lasi' 
kc    Super-royal  Svo,  31s.  6d.  morocco ;  with  coloured  Places,  i* 

TorioeitieB  of  Glaes-maldiig :  A  History  of  the  at 

Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Apslbt  Pbllatt,  £sq.  With  Sn 
beautifully  coloured  Plates  of  Antique  Vases,  ^bo.  Snail  v^ 
cloth,  12s. 

The  Cartoonfl  of  BaflGEteUe,  from  Hampton  Court  Pab^ 
Engraved  by  Jokh  Burnbt.  With  Descriptiye  Letterpicsi  t^: 
Critical  Remarks.  Seyen  Urge  Plates  (24  inches  by  34}.  ^ 
wrapper,  31s.  6d. ;  or  coloured,  63s. 

Vestiges  of  Old  London:  A  Series  of  finished  'Btc)^ 
from  Original  Drawings,  with  Descriptions,  Historical  AssociatK^ 
and  other  References.  By  J.  Wtkbkam  A&chba.  Imperial  4r., 
India  proofs,  fiOs. 

Views  in  Home;  Comprising  all  its  principal  edifice?, 
and  its  surrounding  Scenery.  Engrayed  by  W.  B.  Cooks.  Thiitr- 
eight  Plates,  with  a  Panoramic  View  of  the  City.  4to,  21s. ;  Ii^ 
proofs,  £2  2s. 

The  Bible  Gallery:  Eighteen  Portraits  of  the  Womes 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  beautifully  Engrayed  from  Oriffinal  Dnv- 
ings,  with  Letterpress  Descriptions.  Imperial  8ro^  handsoma^ 
bound,  21s. ;  with  Plates  beautifully  odourod,  42s. 

The  Women  of  the  Bible.  Eighteen  Portraits  (farnm 
a  Seoond  Series  of  Thb  Biblb  Gaxxbbt}.  Haadaomely  bousd 
31s. ;  coloured,  42s. 
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Jffiltoil's  Poetical  Works.  Paradise  Lost  and  Begained, 
^  ComuB,  Samson  Agonistes,  L' Allegro,  &c. ;  with  Essay  on  Milton's 
Life  and  Writings,  by  James  Momtoomeby.  Illustrated  with  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings,  by  Thompson,  Williams,  Os&in 
Smith,  &c.,  from  Drawings  by  William  Habvbt.  Two  yolumes, 
crown  8yo,  248.  oloth ;  34s.  morocco. 

■Cowpert  Poems.  With  Life  and  Critical  Eemarks,  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dale  ;  and  Seventy-five  fine  Engravings  by 
J.  O&BiN  Smith,  from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert.  Two  vols, 
crown  8yo,  248.  cloth ;  348.  morocco. 

**  The  handsomest  of  the  editions  of  Cow^tr.** -Spectator, 

'Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence.    With 

Life  and  Critical  Eemarks  by  Allan  Cunningham  ;  and  Forty- 
eight  Illustrations  by  Samuel  Williams.  128.  cloth ;  178. 
naorocco. 

Beattie  and  CoUins's  Poetical  Works.    With  an  Essay 

on  their  Lives  and  Writings ;  and  Illustrations,  engraved  by  S. 
Williams,  &c.,  from  Drawings  by  John  Absolon.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  12s. ;  morocco,  iTs. 

The  Langoaee  of  Flowers ;  or,  The  Pilgrimage  of  Love. 

By  Thomas  Miller.  With  Eight  beautifully  coloured  Plates. 
Second  Edition,  small  Svo,  oloth,  6s. ;  morocco,  78<  6d. 

'The  Romance  of  Nature;  or,  The  Flower  Seasons  Illus- 
trated. By  L.  A.  TwAMLEY.  With  Twenty-seven  coloured  Plates, 
Third  Edition,  31 8.  6d.  morocco. 

Pearls  of  the  East:  Beauties  from  '<LaUa  Bookh." 
Twelve  large-sized  Portraits,  by  Fanny  Cobbaux.  Imperial  4to, 
Sis.  6d.  tinted  ;  plates  highly-coloured,  528.  6d. 

Pictures  of  Conntry  Life;  or.  Summer  Eambles  in  Green 
and  Shady  Places.  By  Thos.  Milleb,  Author  of  *' Beauties  of  the 
Country."  With  Dluatrations  by  Samuel  Williams.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  68. 
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Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  most  P^palar  Woiki— 

TUf$  JUmtruUd  JEdUiom, 

1.  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MiNSTAEL. 

2.  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

S.     MARMION  :  A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 
4.     ROKEBY. 

These  elegant  Tolames  are  uniformly  printed  in  fcp.  8v-o,  and  Illad- 
trated  with  numerous  Engrayings  on  SteeL  Price  7fl.  eloth. ;  10a.  6d. 
morocco  elegant. 

Harding's  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.     Sixtj 

Views  of  the  most  interesting  Scenes,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  printni 
in  tints,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  Original  Drawings.  Imperial 
folio,  hsif-morocco,  £6  68. 

*'  A  treasnre-hoase  of  delight.  Here  northern  Italy  yields  up  its  arehitcctord 
glories  .and  its  lake  scenery*- Venice  Its  palaces— the  'ryrol  its  romantic  xalley* 
and  villages— the  Rhenish  cities  their  picturesque  beauty— and  France  asd 
England  tlieir  greenest  spots  of  remembrance.*'— uKA^mnim. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Heavens.  One  Hundred  and  rour 
Coloured  rlates,  representing  the  principal  Astronomical  Phe- 
nomena; and  an  Elementary  Lecture,  expressly  adapted  for 
Family  Instruction  and  Entertainment.  By  Ghabub  F.  Bi^rarr. 
New  Edition,  4i»,  cloth,  28g. 

Le  Eenz's  memorials  of  Cambridge.    Tlews  of  the 

Colleges,  Halls,  Churches,  and  other  Public  Buildings  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  and  Town,  engraved  hy  J.  Lb  Ksux;  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Accounts,  by  Thomas  Wiuqht,  B.A.,  and  the  Bev. 
H.  L.  Joina.    Two  volumes  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s.;  4to,proofi^  42a. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Comidete  Airier.    Edited  hj 

John  Hajos,  with  Illustrations  by  Absoloit.  Large  paper, 
boards,  248.;  morocco^  31b.  6d. 
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PRACTICAL  yrOBKB  ON 

DKAWING  AND  PAINTING. 


JOHN  BURNET,  F.R.S. 

Landscape  Faintiiig  in  Oil  Colonrs  Explained,  in 

Letters  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  Ilhutrated  by 
Fourteen  Plates  of  Examples  from  the  several  Schools.  By  Johk 
BuBNBT,  P.R.S.,  Author  of  ♦♦Practical  Hints  on  Painting.*  4to, 
21s.  cloth. 

Practical  Hints  on  Portrait  Fainting,    illustrated  by 

Examples  from  the  Works  of  the  beet  Masters.  By  John  Buskbt. 
Demy  4to,  Sis. 

Practical  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts ;  with  a  Critical 

Examination  into  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  lat^  Sir  DftYld 
Wilkie.    By  John  Bcbnet.    Post  8vo,  Cs. 


J.  D.  HARDING. 

Lessons  on  Art.  By  J.  D.  Hakding,  Author  of  "  Ele- 
mentary Art;  or,  the  Use  of  the  Chalk  and  Lead-pencil  Advocated 
and  Explained/'  &c.     Second  Edition,  imp.  Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  Qnide  and  Companion  to  ^^ Lessons,  on  Art." 

By  J.  B.  Habdino.    Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
Lessons  on  Trees,    By  J.  D.  HABDive.   Folio,  doth,  158. 

Elementary  Art.    Bt  J.  D.  Hakdino.    imp.  4to,  268, 

cloth. 


The  Elements  of  Art:  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur,  and 
Basis  of  Study  for  the  Professional  Artist.  By  J.  O.  Ohapmak. 
Many  WoodcuU.    4to,  10s.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Fainting  Restored  to  its  Simplest  and 

Surest  Principles.    By  L.  Hundbbtpfund.     Twenty -four  coloured 
Plates.    Post  8yo,  9s.  6d. 

0*  MijmALs  OF  Abt,  066  page  11 — DsAwnra  Books,  pag6  29. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 


RAPHAEL  AND  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON. 

An  AnaljTsis  of  Gothick  ArchiteetQie.   ninstnted  h 

a  Series  of  upwards  of  Seyen  Hundred  Examples  of  I>oor«YT& 
Windows,  &o. ;  accompanied  with  Bemarks  on  the  aeTeral  Betsili 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Edifice.  By  R.  and  J.  A.  Bkaxdon,  Architetci^ 
Two  large  Tolumes,  royal  4to,  £6  (k. 

The  Open  Timber  Boofi  of  the  Middle  Agw.   iiiil<- 

trated  by  Perspectiye  and  WorkinK  Drawings  of  some  of  the  iMt 
yarieties  of  Church  Boofs;  with  l)e8criptiye  Letterpress.  Bt£. 
and  J,  A.  Bbandon.    Boyal  4to,  uniform  with  the  aboTe,  £3  3s. 

Fttrish  Churches;  being  Perspectiye  Views  of  EnglisL 
Eoolesiastical  Structures ;  accompanied  by  Plans  drawn  to  a  re- 
form Scale,  and  Letterpress  Descriptions.  By  B.  and  J.  A.  Bkjlk- 
DON,  Architects.  Two  yolumes  large  Syo,  containing  160  Plah% 
£2  2s. 


WinUes's  English  Cathedrals.     Aschitectukai^  a5d 

Picturesque  Illubtratioks  or  the  Cathbdrax.  Ckvrches  or 
England  and  Wales.  New  Edition,  with  the  MAKGH^-m 
CATHBDRA.L.  186  PUtes,  bcautifully  engrayed  by  B.  Wxxklb; 
with  Historical  and  Descriptiye  Accounts  of  the  yarious  Csthednli. 
In  three  handsome  yolumes^  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £2  8b. 

*«*  The  Third  Volume,  comprising  Lichfield,  Gloucester,  fieie* 
ford,  Worcester,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Bipon,  Manchester,  sod 
the  Welsh  Cathedrals,  may  still  be  had  separately,  to  complete  seti» 
price  24s.  in  8yo,  48s.  in  4to. 

Glossary  of  Architecture.      Ezplanatdon  of  the  Terms 
used  in  Grecian*  Boman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture,  exem- 

51ified  by  many  Hundred  Woodcuts.  Fifth  Edition,  much  enlaiged. 
:hree  yolumes  8yo,  488. 

Introduction  to  Oothic  Architecture.   By  ihe  Editor 

of  the  *<  Glossary ; "  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d.  eloth. 
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Stoarf  6  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  other  Konu- 

ments  of  Greece.  With  Seventy  Plates,  accurately  reduced  from 
the  great  work  of  Stuart  and  Bevett ;  and  a  Chronological  Table, 
forming  a  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Grecian  Architec- 
ture.   lOs.  Cd. 

Domestic  Architecture.  Illustratioiis  of  the  Ancient  Do- 

meetic  Architecture  of  England,  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XYIIth 
Century.  Arranged  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  With  an  Histori- 
cal and  DeacriptiTe  Essay.    Fcp.  Svoy  58.  doth. 

Gothic  Architecture.  Details  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
Measured  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples,  by  Jakes  K.  Col- 
lino.    2  vols.,  medium  4to,  £6  5s. 

Gtothic  OmanieiltSy  Drawn  £rom  Exiflting  Authorities,  by 
Jambs  E.  Coluno.    2  toIs.,  £7  10s. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


The  Life  of  William  Etty,  BJL  With  Extracts  from 
his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  Albxandbk  Gilchhist,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law.  Two  yolumes,  post  Sto,  2l8. 
cloth. 

Life  and  Times  of  Kadame  de  StaeL    By  Miss  Mabu 

NoBBis.    Post  8y0y  9s.  cloth. 

Turner  and  his  Works:  A  Biography,  illustrated  hy 
Examples  from  his  Pictures  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his 
Principles  and  Practice.  By  John  Burnbt,  F.B.S.  The  Memoir 
by  Peter  Cunningham.  "With  Plates.  Demy  4to,  Sis.  6d. ;  Auto- 
graph prooft  (only  26  printed),  folio,  £6  68. 

Bemfarandt  and  his  Works;  with  a  Critical  Examina- 
tion into  his  Principles  and  Practice.  By  John  Bcbnet,  F.R.S. 
Fifteen  Plates,  4to,  31s.  6d. ;  Artist's  Autograph  Proofs,  imperial 
4to,  £6  6s.  (only  60  printed). 

London. 
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Hen  of  ibe  Tiaie:    or,  Bragnphicai  Sketdies  of  Bnnr  I 
Dent  lAving  Ckumoten — ^Autkon,  ArehitectSi  Artists,  Composen,  ' 
Capitalists,  Drsmatists,  DiTinas,  DiscoYsren,  Sngioeera,  Journal- 
ists, Mea  of  Science,   Ministefs,  Menarahs,  Norelists,  Painters,   ■ 
Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicisns,  Savans,  Sculptors,  Statesmen,   ' 
Travellers,  Yojagers,  Warriors.    With  Biographies  of  Celebrated 
Women.    Greatly  Enlarged  Edition.    With  Several  Hundred  addi- 
tional Memoirs,  small  8vo,  944  pp.,  12s.  6d.  cloCh.  ' 

Southey's    Life   ai  Nebon.      lUostrated  by  Duinu^r,  ' 

fiiKKKT  FosTEB,  and  others.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Kemorable  Women ;  the  Story  of  their  Lives.  By  ICra.  , 
Newton  CaosLiiND.    Illustrated  hj  B.  Foster.    Fcp.  Sro,  6s. 

"OneoftkM0work««boatwam«nwhielLawoniasonl7Cftnwrite.    Weoaimot 

imairine  a  more  delightful,  strengthenini^,  und  elevating  exercise  for  a  jouUiftil 
female,  than  ihe  perusal  of  euoh  a  yolome  as  this  of  *  Memorable  Womea.*  "— 
Morning  Advertiaer.  '  i 

The  Boyhood  of  Great  Ken  as  an  Example  to  ToutlL.  I 

By  John  G.  Edgar.    With  Cute  by  B.  Foster.    Fourth  Edition, 
38.  6d.  cloth ;  4s.  gilt  edges. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  such  a  book  badly  exeented. 
That  refcret  we  are  spared,  for  this  Itttle  volume  is  simply  and  well  done.  The 
biofirnphies  are  numerous  and  brief,  but  not  too  short  to  be  amusing;  and  as 
thoufisnds  of  boys  thirst  for  greatness,  whieh  is  acquired  by  ones  and  teas,  there 
will  be  thousaiidB  glad  to  read  a  book  like  thi8.''>-ANn»fo«r. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men ;  or,  Biography  for  Boys.  ' 
By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Cute  by  Foster.  Second  Edition,  8s.  6d.  cloth;  i 
4s.  gilt  edges.  I 

"  A  very  usafal  and  agreeable  volume.    It  is  uiefQl,  ss  biography  is  ahra^  an    | 
important  ally  to  history ;  and  it  is  ueeftil,  because  it  gives  another  blow  to  the 
waninir  idea,  that  any  eminence  has  ever  been  attained  without  Berere  labour.'*— 
SUmdM-d, 

Boy  Prinoes ;  or,  Scions  of  Royalty  Cut  off  in  Youth. 
By  John  G.  Edgar.  With  Illiutrations  by  George  Tuokas.  Fcp. 
Svo,  6b.  cloth. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAYEL,  Ac. 


A  BarnUe  through  Normandy;  or,  Scenes,  Characters, 
and  Incidents  in  a  Sketching  Excursion  through  Calvados.  By 
Gborob  M.  MusGKATB,  H.A.  Post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, 10s.  6d.  dotb. 

Albert  Smith's  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  yarious 

Ascents  thereof,  from  the  time  of  Saussure  to  the  present  day. 
With  Illustrations.    New  Edition,  fcp.  8yo,  58.  doth. 

A  Konth  in  Constantinople.   By  Albebt  Shtch.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Third  Edition,  fcp. 
8yo,  5s.  cloth. 

Prince  Adalbert.  Travels  of  B:.R.H.  Prince  Adalbert,  of 
Prussia,  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  BraKil ;  with  a  Voyage  up 
the  Amazon  and  the  Xingii.  Translated  by  Sir  R.  H.  Schombu&ox 
and  J.  E.  Taylob.    Two  volumes  8yo,  Maps  and  Plates,  16s. 

Travels  in  Pern,  during  the  yean  1838-42,  across  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  Andes  into  the  Primeval  Forests.  By  Dr.  J.  J. 
Von  TacuuDi.    Translated  by  Miss  Boss.    8vo,  128.; 

The  Boat  and  the  Caravan:  A  Eamily  Tour  in  Egypt 

and  Syria.      With  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Original  Diawinga. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.;  morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

Tonr  on  the  Prairies.  Karratiye  of  an  Expedition 
across  the  Great  South- Weatem  Prairies,  from  Texas  to  Ssnta  F6, 
By  GttoKOB  W.  Kendall.  Two  volumes,  fcp.  8vo,  with  Map  and 
Plates,  68. 

The  Wonders  of  Travel;  containing  Choice  Extracts 
from  ths  beat  Books  of  Travel.    Fcp.  8vo,  Plates,  8s.  6d. 

Lomxnr.] 
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POETRY. 

» — 

LongfeUow's  Poetical  Works.  Kew  and  Complete  Edi- 
tion, ineluding  **  The  Song  of  Hiawatha."  With  a  fine  Portcao, 
and  other  EngraviAgi.     Fcp.,  6t.  doth;  10s.  6d.  ma(t>eeo. 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha.    By  K.  W.  Lotofeixow.  :Nev 

Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Gorrectiozis.     Tcp,^  5a.  dotk 
Cheap  Protectire  Edition.     Is.  sewed. 

The  Golden  Legend.     By  H.  W.  Lokofkixow.    2xLd 

Edition.  Fcp.,  6s.  doth.    Cheap  Edition.    Is.  6d.  doth  ;  la.  aewed. 

Poems.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Fifth  Edition,  Fcp. 
8vo,  doth,  6s. 

Sonnets  on  the  War.     By  Alexakdek  Sioth,  and  by 

THB  Author  of  "  Baldeh."     Is.  sewed. 

Qriselda,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edwht  A&vold.  Pep., 
68.  doth. 

The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  and  other  Lyricd 

Poems.    By  Gbrald  Masssy.    Fifth  Edition,  5s.  doth. 

Craigcrook  Castle :  A  Poem.  By  Gsealb  Masset. 
Second  Edition,  Ee vised,  fcp.,  68.  doth. 

Bev.  Thomas  Dale's  Poetical  Works,  including  "The 

Widow  of  Nain,"  "The  Daughter  of  Jairus,"  &c    New  and  Ea- 
Isrged  Edition,  fcp.  8yo,  7s.  doth. 

Poems.  By  Edwabd  Capebn,  Eural  Postman  of  Bide- 
ford,  Devon.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  fcp.,  6b,  cloth. 

Egeria;  or,  The  Spirit  of  Nature.  By  Chablss  Mackat, 
LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo,  6s.  doth. 

TownLyrios.  ByCHABLEsKAOCAT.  Grown  Syo,  fiewed,  1&. 
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FICTION  AND  AMUSEMENT. 


Longfellow's  Prose  Works.  "Hyperion,*' "KavanagV 
and  "  Outre-Mer."  Fcp.  8to.  Uniform  with  LoDgfellow'a  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  numerous  Engravings.  6s.  cloth;  lOs.  6d. 
morocco. 

Christian  Melville.  By  the  Author  of  "Matthew  Pax- 
ton."    Fcp.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  5s.  dolh. 

The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Lady  in  Search  of  a  Servant,  hy  One  who  has  heen  almost  Worried 
to  Death.  Edited  hy  the  Brothers  Mayhew.  Illustrated  hy 
Geohoe  Ckuikshamk.    Crown  8vo,  78.  cloth. 

Acting  Charades;  or,  Deeds  not  Words.  A  Christmas 
Game  to  make  a  long  evening  short  By  the  Brothers  Mathbw. 
Illustrated  with  many  hundr^  Woodcuts.    6s.  cloth. 

Bound  Games  for  all  Parties.    A  Collection  of  the 

greatest  Variety  of  Family  Amusements  for  the  Fireside  or  Pic- 
nic^Games  of  Action— Games  of  Memory — Catch  Games— Games 
requiring  the  Exercise  of  Fancy,  Intelligence,  and  Imagination — 
Directions  for  Crying  Forfeits,  &o.   Second  Edition.    58.  cloth  gilt. 

A  Cracker  Bon-Bon  for  Christmas  Parties :  A  CoUec- 

tion  of  Humorous  Dramas,  Poems,  and  Sketches.  By  R.  B.  Bkouoh. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Hine.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Shadows.    Twenty-five  Amusing  Engravings.     By  C.  H. 

Bennett.  Small  4to.  Ornamental  Wrapper,  28.  6d.  j  coloured,  4s.  6d. 
<•  Where's  Shadoiv !    Here,  Sir.    Shadow !  ^—Shakspeare, 

"The  notion  that  has  seized  Mr.  Bennett' r  fancy  in  an  odd  one,  and  be  has 
worked  it  oat  irlth  great  humour.  A  ooniio  figure  make«  a  shadow  really  more 
comic  than  itself,  and  it  excites  an  amount  of  agreeable  curiosity  and  irratification 
on  seeing  the  one  ttgure,  to  imagine  how  the  artist  will  oontrirc  to  make  it  reflect 
another."— Jfomm^  Chronicle, 

Orimm's  Household  Stories.    All  the  most  Popular 

Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  of  Germany,  collected  hy  the  Brothers 
G&iMM.  Newly  Translated,  and  Illustrated  with  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty  Engravings,  hy  Edward  H.  Wbhkb&t.  Complete  in 
One  Volume,  crown  8to,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

London.] 
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The  Anniversaiy:  A  Christmas  Story.  With  UlnstntioEs 
by  Thomas  Onwhtn.    Fcp.,  28.  dd.  doth. 

The  Bream  of  Eugene  Aram*     By  Thokas  Hoor, 

Author  of  the  '*  Song  of  the  Shirt"    With  lUuitntions  by  Habtet. 
Crown  8yo,  Is.  tew^. 

The  Hagic  of  Industry;  or,  The  Good  Genius  ihat 
Turned  Everything  to  Gold:  a  Fairy  Tale.  By  the  BroChen 
Mathew.    With  PlatoB  by  GaoBas  C&uixsHAinL.    2s.  Gd.  doCh. 

The  Sandboys'  Adventures ;  or,  London  in  1851,  dnrisg 

the  Great  Exhibition.     By  Hbmrt  Kathsw  and  Gxobob  Cbvik- 
SHANX.    8vo,  cloth^  8s.  6d. 

Christopher  Tadpole:  his  Straggles  and  AdTentores.  By 
Albb&t  Smtth.  With  Forty-two  Illustrations  on  Steel,  by  Jon 
LncH,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Anthor.    8s. 

Gavami  in  London.  Scenes  and  Sketches  of  Loodmi 
Life  and  ManneFi.  By  Mens.  GATAsm.  Beautifully  engisved  and 
tinted.    Imp.  8yo,  handsomely  bound,  68. 

Adventures  of  Robinson  Cmsoe,  complete.    B^irinted 

from  the  Original  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Stothard.     Grown 
8yOy  cloth,  7b.  6d. 

Bobinson  Crosoey  vdth  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Gjbqbge 
CavissHAMX  and  others.    Fop.  8to,  3a.  6d.  doth.' 

The  Young  Lady's  Oracle ;  or,  Fortune-telling  Book.  A 
FircAide  Amusement,  with  Plate,  Is.  doth. 

The  Game  of  Whist :  lis  Theory  and  Practice.  By  an 
Amatbuk.  With  Illustrations  by  KBHMTMBAiionm.  Kew  Edition, 
fcp.  8yo,  3s.  cloth. 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


JjecbaeB  onth60reatExliibition,axid  itBSeg<ilt9<m  tbit 

Arts  and  Manu&ctures.  Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  by 
some  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  day.  In  T vo  BeriM^  price 
7b.  6<L  each,  neatly  bound  in  doth. 

TjecbuxeB  on  Gbld^  deliverect  at  the  GoTenunent  School  of 
Mince  for  the  Uae  of  Eaigraats  to  Anatralia.  CSvown  dvo,  vith 
illttstrationBy  2t.  6d. 

Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art;  ezHbiiing 

the  most  important  Discoyeries  and  Improvements  of  the  Year,  and 
a  literary  and  Scientifie  Obituary.  By  John  TncBS,  F.S.A.y 
Editor  of  **  The  Arcana  of  Science/'    Fcp.  8yo,  5s.  cloth. 

*»*  This  work  is  published  annually,  and  contains  a  complete  and 
condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  during  the  year,  syste- 
matically arranged^  with  Engravings  illustrative  of  noveltiea  in  the  Arts 
and  Scieneesy  &e.  The  volumes,  from  ita  eominemiement  in  1839,  may 
still  be  had,  5s.  eaeb. 

"  This  book  does  for  us  what  we  have  not  done  for  ounelves— it  stores  up 
every  usiefal  bit  of  iaformatioa  to  be  foond  in  the  n«ords  of  learned  eoeietieg  or 
annoaneed  through  scientlflc  and  news  Journals.**— &<oto, 

**  Ably  and  honestly  compiled."— AtheruBum, 

The  literary  and  Scientific  Begister  and  Almanack 

for  1857  ;  with  an  ample  Collection  of  Ueeful  Statistical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Tables.  Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  Prince 
Albert  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  Foreign  Service 
Queen's  Messenger.    Price  3s.  6d.  roan  tuck 

"  As  perfect  a  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  in  connection  with  Litemture, 
Sdence,  and  the  Arts,  cs  it  is  neeeraary  everybody  should  have  acquaintance  with. 
It  is,  in  abort,  a  little  volume  which  will  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  tbvough  many 
bookt  of  more  pretcasion,  and  supply  off-hand  what,  without  it,  would  require 
mueh  time  and  trouble."— 3Wic«. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Heavencu  One  Htmdred  and  Four 
Coloured  Plates,  representing  the  principal  Astronomical  Phe- 
nomena; and  an  Elementary  Lecture,  expressly  adapted  for 
FsmiW  lasftraetion  and  EntertaiamAnt.  By  Chakub  F.  Blokt. 
Kew  Edition^  4tOy  cloth,  288. 
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DICTIONARIES. 


j  Webrter^sitiiartoBictionaiyyiii^^  contaiim^ 

*  all  the  Woi^  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  Etjinolagieiiad 

I         DeriTations.    By  Noab  Webster,  LL.D.      Reyiaed  hj  PTofaw 
Goodrich.   With  Pronouncing  Yocabulariea  of  Scripture,  Clasieil 
I         and  Geographical  Names.    Kew  Edition,  carefuUj  printed  in  a 
I         large  4to  Tolume,  31s.  6d.  cloth;  42s.  calf. 

'    *  » *  The  onlj  eompieU  work.    AUth»  octavo  editions  are  AbndgmsDte. 

"All  yonnir  penons  thoald  have  a  standard  Dlctionarr  at  their  elbow;  tai. 
wMla  yott  are  aboat  it,  get  thebaat :  th«t  dictionary  is  Xaah  Webrter^  Ue  fros 
work  unabridgt^.  If  yoa  are  too  poor,  aare  the  amount  from  off  yovr  badk, » 
pot  it  into  yoor  head." 

<*  We  can  have  no  hesitation  tn  givlnft  It  as  oar  opinion,  that  this  Is  the  mm 
elaborate  and  sneoessfal  undertaking  of  the  Icind  which  has  e^er  appeared.  "— 


**  The  Teteran  Webster's  work  is  the  best  and  most  osefhl  DietioararT  6f  tbc 
English  Langnage  erer  pubUshcd.  ETcry  page  attests  the  learning  and  takat, 
the  sound  Judgment  and  nice  diwriminaiion,  the  great  industry,  profbaad  rcw 
search,  snd  surprising  persereranoe of  t he  author.  It  is  a  rery  manifeat inprovs 
ment  on  Todd's  Johnson,  sod  conuinii  many  thousand  more  words  than  that  er 
any  other  English  Dictionary  hitherto  pubUshed."— JCcamMMr. 

Webster's  Octavo  Bictionaiy.  Abridged  from  the  above. 

Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Webster's  Smaller  Bictioiiary.    Condensed  bj  Chablbs 

BoBtON,  crown  8to,  6s.  embossed. 

Webster's  Pocket  Bictioiiary.    32mo,  3b.  6d. 
Miniature  French  Bictionaryi  in  French  and  English, 

English  and  French :  comprising  all  the  words  in  general  use. 
The  remarkably  comprehensiye  nature  and  compact  size  of  this 
little  Dictionary  admirably  fit  it  for  the  student  and  tourist.  Neatly 
hound  in  roan,  4s. ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

Sharpe's  Diamond  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage.  A  reiT  small  Tolume,  beautifully  printed  in  a  clear  and 
legible  type.    Boan>  neat,  2s.  6d. ;  morocco»  3s.  6d. 
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GEORGE   CRUIKSHANK'S    WORKS. 


My  Sketch -1)00]C ;  oontaining 
more  than  Two  Hundred  laughable 
Sketches.  By  Oiorqk  CauiKSHAHX. 
In  Nine  Nomben,  2s.  6d.  each,  plain ; 
3s.  6d.  ooloiired. 

Scraps  and  Sketches.  In  Four 

Parts,  each  Ss.  plain ;  128.  coloured. 

ninstrationB  of  Time.    Ss. 

plain;  ISs.  coloured. 

niTutratioiis  of  Phrenology. 

8fl.  plain ;  12s.  coloured. 

The  Bottle,  in  Eight  Large 
Plates,  Is. ;  or  printed  in  tints,  69. 

The  Bmnkard's  Children.  A 

Sequel  to  the  Bottle.  Eight  large 
Plates,  Is. ;  printed  in  tints,  6s. 

*»*  These  two  works  may  be  bad 
stitched  up  with  Dr.  Charles  Maekay's 
illustratire  Poem,  price  3s.  The  Poem 
separate.  Is. 

The  Condc  Alphahet  Twenty. 

six  Humorous  Designs.  In  case, 
2s.  9d.  plain ;  48.  coloured. 

The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord 

Bateman.  With  Twelve  Ilumorous 
Plates.    Cloth,  28. 

The  Bachelor^s  Own  Book: 

Being  TweDty.fonr  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Lambkin  in  the  Pursuit 
of  Pleasure  and  Amusement.  58. 
sewed;  coloured,  8s.  6d. 

John  Gilpin;  CSowper's  Humor- 
ous Poem.  With  Rix  Illustrations  by 
Gkobob  CxinxsHAKK.    Pep.  8r0|  Is. 


The  Comic  Almanack,  from  Hb 

commencement  in  1836  to  185S.  lUus. 
trated  with  numerous  large  Plates  by 
Obobob  Cbuikshanx,  and  many 
hundred  amusing  Cuu. 

•«•  Any  of  the  separate  Tears  (ex- 
cept that  for  183A)  may  be  had  at  Is.  8d. 
each. 

The  Epping  Hnnt  The  Poetry 

by  Thomas  Hooi>,  the  Illustrations 
by  Gbomob  Cruikshank.  New  Edi- 
tion, fcp.  8to,  Is.  6d. 

The  Toothache;  imagined  by 
HoBACB  Mathkw,  and  realised  by 
Orobgb  CaviKsnAMK  :  A  Series  of 
Sketches.  In  case.  Is.  6d.  plain;  8b. 
coloured. 


Her.  Bachelor  Butterfly:  His 

Teritable  History;  showing  how, 
after  being  Married,  be  narrowly  es- 
caped Bigamy,  and  became  the  Step- 
father of  Kight  Hopeful  Children.  By 
the  Author  of  "Mr.  Oldbuck."  As. 
cloth. 

Comic  Adventures  of  Ohadiah 

Oldbuck :  wherein  are  duly  set  forth 
the  CroSMS,  Chagrins,  Changes,  and 
Calamities  by  which  his  Courtship 
was  attended  ;  showing,  abo^  the 
Issue  of  his  Suit,  and  his  Espousal  to 
bis  Ladye-loTe.  Large  8vo,  with 
Eighty-four  Plates,  7s.  cloth. 

The  History  of  IflEr.  Ogleby ; 

Showing  how,  by  the  PoliHh  of  his 
Manners,  the  Brilliancy  of  his  Re- 
partees, and  the  Elegance  of  his  Atti- 
tudes,  he  attained  Distinction  in  the 
Fsshiooable  World.  lAO  Designs,  6s. 
cloth. 
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Comic  Wobks — ConUnutd.'] 

Shadows.     Twenty-five  Amnsing  Engravings.    By  C.  H. 
Bennett  Small  4to.  Ornamental  Wrapper,  26. 6d. ;  colour^  4«.  6d. 
'*  Where's  Shadow  T    Here,  Sir.    Shadow  1  *'— iSftafapear*. 

**The  Botkm  that  has  arized  Mr.  Bennett's  fancj  is  an  odd  one*  and  he  has 
worked  it  out  with  fp-eat  humour.  A  comic  figure  makes  a  shadow  rrttlly  more 
eomie  than  tiself,  and  it  ezoitaa  an  amount  of  agreeabie  ouriosity  aad  grm^^caaiaB. 
en  Sfvinir  (he  one  flgnre,  to  imagine  how  the  artist  will  contriTe  to  make  it  reflect 
another.*'— ifornm^  ChnmieU, 

The  Comic  Latin  Grammar :  A  New  and  Facetious 
Intiodaotion  to  the  Latin  Tong;ue.  Profusely  lUuetrated  with 
Humoroofl  EngraTinga  by  Leech.    New  Edition,  58.  doth. 

**  Without  exception  the  most  ridhly  oomio  work  we  have  erer  seen."— 21nra  Jfcf . 

New  Seadings  from  Old  Authors.    Dlnstratioiui  of 

Shakspere,  by  Bobbrt  Sbtmoua.    48.  cloth. 

Tale  of  a  Tiger.  With  Six  Illustrations.  By  J.  S. 
GoiTOK.    Fcp.  8yo,  Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


MR.   JOHN  TIMBS'S  WORKS. 
Things  Not  Generally  Known  Familiarly  explained. 

A  Book  for  Old  and  Toung.    Nev  edition,  fcp.  &to,  eloth,  St.  64. 

Curiosities  of  History;  with  New  Lights.    A  New  Yo- 

Inxae  of  "  Things  Not  Generally  Known."     Fcp.  8yo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

Popular  Errors  Explained  and  Illustrated*  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  3d.  6d.  cloth. 

Curiosities  of  London ;  embracing  the  most  lemarkaUe 
ObjecU  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis,  Past  and  Fresent.  Small 
8vo  (pp.  800},  with  Portrait,  14s.  cloth. 
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The  Happy  Home.    By  the  Author  of  "  Life  in  Earaesl.'' 

New  Edition,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

French  Doiuestic  Cookery^  combining  Elegance  with 

Economy ;  in  1200  Beceipts.  "With  numerous  Eugravingft.  Fcp. 
8to,  48.  doth. 

How  to  Make  Home  Happy;  or,  Hints  and  Cautions 
for  All.  With  Five  Hundred  Odd«  and  £nds  worth  ztmemhsgEiDg. 
By  William  Jokbs,  F.8.A.    SmaU  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Williams's  Symbolical  EacKd,  chiefly  from  I2ie  Text  of 

Br.  Simson.    Adapted  to  the  use  of  Students,  by  the  Eey.  J.  M. 
Williams,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.    New  Edition,  6s.  6d. 
cloth ;  7s.  roan.    An  8vo  Edition  may  al«)  be  had,  7s.  doth. 
%•  ThiB  edition  is  in  use  at  muny  of  the  Public  SchooiU. 

Hingis  Interest  TaUea^  on  Sums  from  One  to  Ten 

Thousand  Pounds.  Enlarged  and  improved,  with  seyeral  useful 
Additions.  By  JoKstK  Kino,  of  Liverpool.  In  one  large  vol. 
8vo,  2l8. 

Seven  Hundred  Domestic  Hints,  combimog  Elegance 

and  Economy  with  the  Enjoyment  of  Home.  By  a  Lady.  Neatly 
bound  in  cloth,  28.  €d. 

The  Fountain  of  Living  Waters.   2a.  cloth  gilt 

The  Glory  of  Christ  illustrated  in  his  Character  and 

History,  and  in  the  Last  Things  of  bis  Mediatorial  Government. 
By  Gardinbu  Spmno,  D.D.    Fcp.  78.  cloth. 

The  Book  of  the  Months,  and  Circle  of  the  Seasons. 
Embellished  with  Twenty-eight  Engravings  from  Drawings  by 
William  HAavEV.     Beautifully  printed  in  fcp.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Sketches  of  Canadian  life,  Lay  and  Ecclesiastiea],  Illus- 
trative of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Church.  By  a  P&xsamBa  of 
the  BiocESB  of  ToBOKTO.    Post  8vo,  6a. 

Life's  Lessons:  A  Domestic  Tale.     By  the  Aui^Mr  of 

"Tales  that  Might  be  True."  New  Edition,  with  Fronti^iece, 
fcp.  8vo,  4s.  doth. 

London.] 
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Satire  and  Satirista.    Six  Lectues.    By  James  Hmnz^T 
Port  8to,  7t.  6cl.  doth. 

Sharpens  Soad-Book  for  the  Bail,  apon  a  scale  of  z- 

miles  to  an  inch.  With  notices  of  Tovns,  Yillagca,  Priaa;-^ 
Seats,  Historical  Localities,  Tunnels,  Viaducts,  and  other  ofaneett  ' 
interest  on  the  route.  In  two  Divisions,  price  la.  oKh ;  tae  tw- 
in one  Volttme,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

The  London  Anecdotes  for  all  Seaders,  on  the  Plan  :: 

the  Percy  Aneedotes.    Two  Tolumes,  48.  doth. 

Panoramic  View  of  Falertiney  or  the  Holy  Land,  ixibr! 

the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  depicting  the  sites  of  the  Tsric  n 
localities  mentioned  in  Scripture.  With  JELeferences.  In  a  fold-sc 
doth  case.  Plain,  28.  6d. ;  coloured,  Ss.  6d.  On  aheet,  jiLk£ 
It.  6d. ;  coloured,  2s.  6d. 

TILT'S   CABINET    LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 

1  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

3.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
8.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Works. 

4.  Hervey's  Meditations  and  Contemplations. 

\*  ThcM  Works  are  elMtrljtnd  besutiftelly  printed  by  WhittiR8:kaB ;  nek 
oompriacd  in  a  handrame  fep.  8ro  rolnme.  Their  el«gAnoe  and  cheapness  rawrr 
them  Tery  auitable  for  Pretentis  School  Prize*,  or  TraTcUinir  r^MWft^^t- 
Price  6a.  each,  neatly  half-bound  in  morocco ;  or,  9a.  calf  extra. 

'*  Tilt's  EDinoif "  must  be  specified  in  ordering  the  abore. 


USEFUL  WORKS. 

Oh§  ShUling  SaeK  neatly  hwmd. 


Stiqiiette    for  the   Ladies. 

Forty-arst  EdiUon. 

Etaquette    for     Gentlemen. 

Thfrty.fllth  EdiUoa. 

Etiqiiette  of  Cotirtship  and 

Matrimony,  with  a  complete  Ooide  to 
the  Forma  of  a  Wedding. 

Language   of  Flowers,  with 

illuminated  Coren^and  oolonred  Fron- 


Handbook  of  Pencil  BrawxBg 

(PUtea). 

A  Shilling's  Worth  of  Seme 
The  Weather  Book:  30o  Rub 

for  Telling  the  Weather. 

The   Ban  Boom    Preoeptor 

and  Ptdka  Goide. 

Ban  Boom  PoUca,  with  if  mic 

andFtfurea. 
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^IxscKLUOOEOUS  W0BK8 — Cimtinued.'] 

BOOKS  WITH  IILLUMINATED  TITLES. 


ZX  TBI  STTLI  or  THI  OLD  KOXXSH  XUtALt. 


The  Lyre:  rugitire   Poetry  of 
the  NinetecAth  Oentnnr. 


Vools  of  ^oetrv. 

The      Laurel :    A   Companion 
Volume  to  the  Lyre. 


The  Poetry  of  Flowers. 


Poetry  of  the  SexLtimeiLtB* 


***  3s.  6d.  eaeh,  neatly  bound. 


iSIegant  iRACniatna  €EiyU<iitMi. 


Vicar  of  WalrafieUL 
Cottagers  of  Glenhnmie. 
Sacred  Harp. 
Cowper'8  Poemfl,  2  yola. 
Thomson's  Seasons. 


Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Scott's  Uarmion. 

Scotf  s  Lay  and  Ballads. 

Scott's  Bokeby. 

Scott's  Select  Poetical  Works. 

4  Tolt.  eontaining  the  abore  Foeme 
uniformly  bound. 


%•  Each  Tolume,  rery  neatly  bound  and  gilt,  Si.  6d.  doth ;  U.  moroeoo. 


MANUALS  OF.  INSTRUCTION  AND  AMUSEMENT. 

One  ShiUmg  each,  neatly  JPrinisd  and  lUuttrated, 


1.  Kannalof  Flower  Gkurden- 

ing  for  Ladies.    By  J.  B.  Whitiko, 
Practical  Gardener.    Second  Edition. 


2.   ICannal    of  Chess. 

Charles  Kayirr. 


By 


3.  HaiLTial  of  Kiudc.    By  C. 

W,  Maxbt. 

4.  Kamial  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy.   By  JOHH  TiMBS. 


5.  Hannal  of  Cage  Birds.    By 

a  Practical  Bird  keeper. 

6.  Manual  of  Oil  Painting 

irith  a  Glossary  of  Terms  of  Art. 

7.  Kannal  for  Batterfly  Col- 
lectors.  By  Abxl  Imopsn.   Plates. 

8.  Manual  of  Painting  in 

Water  OoUmrs. 


The  Pocket  Peerage  and  Bar  onetage  of  Oreat  Bntain 

and  Ireland.    By  Hxnkt  £.  Fobstbb^  of  the  **  Morning  Post" 
Corrected  to  January,  1866.    Neatly  bound,  6a. 
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JUVENILE  WORKS. 


^  CAPTAIN  REID'S  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Taang  Yagers;    a  NarratiTe  of  Hunting   Advtt 
tares  in  Southern  Africa.     By  Captaik  Matnb  Reed,  Author  •  | 
"  The  Boy  Hunters,"  *»  The  Young  Voyageure,"  &c.    With  Twaxf 

.     Iliuatrations  by  Wiluam  Habvey.     Fcp.,  7s.  doth. 

The  Bosh  Boys;  or,  the  History  and  Adventures  ef  i 
>      Cape  Farmer  and  his  Family  in  the  Wild  Karoos  of  Southern  Afiica. 
Second  Edition,  with  Twelve  Ulastrations.    Fop.  7«.  ftl^^. 

The  Desert  Home ;  or,  English  Family  Robinson.     Vid 

numerous  lUustrRtions  by  W.  HAarET.    Fifth  Editton,  doth,  7i.; 
with  coloured  plates,  lOs.  6d. 

J 

The  Boy  Hunters ;  or,  Adventures  in  Seaicli  of  a  Vlite 
Buffalo.  With  numerous  Plates  by  Harvby.  Fifth  Edition,  da'i. 
7s. ;  coloured,  IQs.  6d. 

The  Toung  Voyagenrs;  or,  Adrentoiw  in  tie  For 
Countries  of  the  Far  North.  Plates  by  Hakyst.  S«ecx»d  Editics, 
cloth,  78. ;  with  coloured  plates,  10s.  6d. 

The  Forest  Exfles ;  or,  Perils  of  a  Peruvian  Family  amid 
the  Wilds  of  the  Amazon.  With  Twelve  Plates.  Thini  EditioE. 
Ts.  cloth;  with  coloured  plates,  lOs.  6d. 

**  As  a  writer  of  bonks  for  boys,  oommend  ui  abore  all  men  UviiMr  to  CtDbn 
r  Mayne  Reid !  Whorever  iiis  new  book  goes  this  ne  w  year,  there  will  Im  ahu^S 
Miffbt  for  ho«r» of  re  idlnir,  and  plentr  lo  Ulk  of  by  the  evenin? fir«  tKhti 
adTsnturefl,  dan^rvrn,  darimrsand  nufferings  are  narrated  ta  the  meet  vivid  rnMrnaK 
— tboronKhiT  fascinatinfr  the  mind  of  ihe  reader,  and  retaining  it  in  fixed  asd 
eager  attention  till  a  eri«{8  of  nome  kind  ia  reached.  Take  our  word  for  it  W 
triBnM,  ifrou  beooma  Gaptaia  lUyne  lUid's '  boy  readnv  *  eaoor  r«0(Nuwadatk^ 
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JjjTKSiLR  WoBKS — Continued.'] 

MR.  H.  MAYHEW'S  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Wonders  of  Science;  or,  Young  Humphrey  Davy 
(the  Cornish  Apothecary's  Boy,  irho  taught  himself  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  eventually  became  President  of  the  Roval  Society). 
The  Life  of  a  Wonderful  Boy,  written  for  Bojg.  By  Hbnrt  Mat- 
HBW,  Author  of  "  The  Peasant- Boy  Philosopher,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations by  John  Gilbeet.     Second  Edition.    Fcp.,  68.  cloth. 

"A  better  bero  for  a  boy's  book  Mr.  Maybew  oould  not  bave  foimd.  and  ao 
vriter  woald  bare  treated  the  story  more  iuoctesfally  than  he  has  done.  We  have 
long  been  in  want  of  a '  young  people's  autJior/  and  we  seem  to  have  the  right  man 
in  ihe  right  place  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mayhew."— ji^AAMeum. 

The  Story  of  the  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher;  or,  <' A 

Child  gathering  Pebbles  on  the  Sea-shore."  Founded  on  the  Life 
of  Ferguson  the  Shepherd-boy  Astronomer,  and  showing  how  a 
Poor  Lad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Science.  By  Ubnut  Mayhbw,  Author  of  "London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor."  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Johw  Gilbert, 
and  aumeroua  Drawings  printed  in  the  text.  Third  Edition,  6s. 
cloth.  ' 

"  Told  with  the  grace  and  feeling  of  GoId<»mith,  and  by  one  who  has  that  know- 
ledge of  oeienoe  which  Goldsmith  lacked.  It  is  as  if  Brewster  and  poor  *  Ooldy  * 
had  combined  to  produce  this  instruotive  and  beaatif  ally  told  tale."— J5!ra. 


MR.  J.  G.  EDGAR'S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men  as  an  Example  to  Youth. 
By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With  Cuts  by  B.  FosTfs.  Fourth  Edition, 
3s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men;  or,  Biography  for  Boys. 
By  J.  G.  Edoab.  Cuts  by  Fosteb.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d.  doth; 
4s.  gilt  edges. 

Boy  Princes.  By  Jom  G.  Edoab.  WiftL  Dlustratioiis 
by  Gborob  Thomas.    Fcp.  6to,  Ss.  doth. 

History  for  Bop;  or,  Annals  of  the  Nations  of  Modem 
Europe.  By#J;.  G.  Edgar.  Fcp.  8to,  withlUustrationa  by  Qxobor 
Thomas,  5s.  doth  gilt. 
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JuTBsauB  Works — ContinuetW] 

The  Boy's  Own  Book :  A  complete  Encyclopasdia  €f  aU 

the  Direniona— Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Reore&tiye — of  Bojbood 
and  Touth.  With  aeyeral  hundred  Woodcats.  New  £ditioa, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.    Handflomelj  bound,  8s.  6d. 

The  Little  Boy's  Own  Book,  an  Abridgment  of  *'  The 

Boj'b  own  Book*'  for  Little  Boys.    Ss.  6d.  neatly  bound. 

Qrimm's  Household  Stories.    All  the  most  Popular 

Fairy  Tales  and  Legends  of  Germany,  collected  by  the  Brotben 
GsiMM.  Newly  Translated,  and  Illustrated  with  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty  Engravings  by  Edward  H.  Wbhnbbt.  Complete  in 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  78.  6d.  doth. 

Mia  and  Charlie ;  or,  a  Week's  Holiday  at  Rydale  Bee- 
tory.    With  Eight  Engravings  by  B.  Foster.    Fcp.,  48.  6d.  doth. 

Sidney  Grey :  A  Tale  of  School  Life.     By  the  Author  of 
<<  Mia  and  Charlie."    With  Engravings,  fcp.,  68.  cloth. 

The  Heroes  of  Asgard  and  the  Giants  of  Jotnnheim; 

or,  Christmas  Week  with  the  Old  Storytellers.    By  the  Author  of 
"Mia  and  Charlie."     With  Illustrations  by  0.   Dotu.     rep. 
cloth,  5s.  I 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     Finely-iUuBtrated  Edition, 
with  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Duncan,  B.  Fostbr,  and 
others,  partly  printed  in  the  text,  and  part  in  tints  on  separate  pages.   , 
Small  Bvo,  6s.  neatly  bound. 

Memorable  Women;  the  Story  of  their  Lives.    By  Hrs.   | 
Newton  Crosland.    Illustrated  by  B.  Foster.    Pep.  8vo,  6«.         I 

The  Boat  and  the  Caravan :  A  Family  Tour  in  Egypt  I 

and  Syria.    With  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Original  Dxawinga. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.;  morocco,  IDs.  6d. 


Emma  de  Lissan*  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Converted  Jewess. 
With  Illustrations  by  Qilbbbt.  New  Edition,  7s.  oloth  ;  10s.  6d« 
morocco. 
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Miriam  and  Boaette;  or,  The  Twin  Sisters;  A  Jewish 
Narratiye  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  the  Author  of  **  Emma 
de  Liasau."    Illustrated  by  OiUiB&T.    3t.  6d.  oloth. 

May  Ton  Like  It :  A  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches.  By 
the  Rot.  Cuables  B.  Tatlkb,  Author  of  **  Becords  of  ft  (rood 
Man's  Life."    Fop.  8?o,  7s.  6d.  doth ;  lOs.  6d.  morocco. 

The  Whaleman's  Adventures  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

By  the  Rey.   Henry  T.   Chbeybb.      Edited  by  the  Bev.  W. 
S00BE8BT)  I).D.    Fop.  8yo»  3s.  6d. 

Parlour  Magic.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  the  addition  of  several  Tricks  from  the  Performances  of  Messrs. 
Houdin,  Robin,  &c    48.  6d.  cloth. 

Funny  Books  for  Boys  and  Qirls.   BeantifuUy  Printed 

in  Colours,  email  4to,  price  Is.  each,  eeved : — 


1.  Struwblpeteb. 

2.  good-fob-kothiko  botb  akd 

GIKL8. 


3.  Tboublesomb  Chtldbbx. 

4.  Kino  Nutobaolbb  amd  Poob 

Rbinhold. 


In  the  Pr$ss. 
6.  YoTTNO  Raoamitffins.  I    7.  Lazt  BoifES. 

6«  LnTLB  Minxes.  | 

The  First  Four  Books  bound  in  One  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Tonng  Student.    By  Madame  Gttizot.    With  £n- 
^Tings.    Fcp.,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Story  of  Beynard  the  Fox.    A  New  Version  by 

Danibl  Vedbeb.  Illustrated  with  Fifteen  large  Plates  by  Oustayb 
Cahtoit,  of  Munich  and  Busseldorf.  Post  4to»  68.  boards ;  17s.  6d, 
morocco. 

Adventures  of  BobinsonCrusoe,  complete.  Beprinted 

from  the  Original  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Stothard.  Grown 
8to,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Bobinson  Crusoe,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Gsobcb 
Cbuixshanb  and  others.    Fcp.  8yo,  3s.  6d.  doth. 
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T!h»  YoTxxLg  Islanders ;  a  Tale 

^rtheSeavard-HouBeBoyt.  BjrJsr. 
Iatu>b.   Tiatad  platMi  6«.  cloth. 

History  of  TStiglMft^j  for  Young 
Persons.  By  Ahmi  Ltdia  Bond. 
Eighty  lUtutrattons,  Sa.  6d. 

Bail>atild'8  Lessons  for  Chil- 
dren.   Coloored  plates,  Is. 

BingleiT's  Stories  abont  Sogs 

(Plates).    8s. 

Bingley's  Stories  abont  In- 
stinct (piatesj.  Ss. 

Kngley's  Tales  of  Shipwreck 

(Plates).    Ss. 

Binglejr's      Stories      abont 

Borses  (Plates),    as. 

Bingley's  Tales  abont  Krds 

(Plates).    Ss. 

Bingley's  Tales  abont  Travel- 
lers (Plates) .    Ss. 

Bingley's  Bible  Ctnadmpeds 

(Plates).    Ss.      . 

Boy's  Treasniy  of  Sports  and 

Pastimeii  fSOO  Engraviogs  by  8. 
WilUams)|  fcp.  8to,  cloth.    6s. 

Child's  First   Lesson   Book 

(many  Cuts),  square  cloth,  Ss.  6d. ; 
coloured,  68. 

Family  Poelary,  by  the  Editor 

of  "Sacred  Harp/*  silk,  3«.  6d. 

The  Pentamerone;  or,  story  of 

stories :  an  admirable  Collection  of 
Fairy  Tales.  By  Giam.  Babii.b. 
Tteuslated  from  the  NeapoliUn  by 
J.  E.  TATU>a.  With  Illustrations  by 
Giconai  Croikskank.  New  Edition, 
ReTised,  crown  8to,  68.  cloth. 

Original  Poems  for  SLy  Chil- 
dren. ByTsoxAdHiLLitK.  Proftisely 
lUustrated.  Ss.6d.  cloth. 


Life  of  Christ,  Kew  Edition  (21 
Plates).   4s. 

Herr^s  Beflectioiui    m  a 

Flower  Garden  (18  Coloured  Plate»:. 
4s. 

History  of  Hy  Pets,  hy  Gnee 

Greenwood  (Coioured  Plate*}.    3ta.6d. 

Mother's    Present    to    her 

Daughter,  silk,  28.  6d. 

Parley's   Visit  to    Isondon, 

(Coloured  Plates)  cloth,  is. 

Pictorial  Bible  BSstory,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bnral      Amnsements       for 

SohooUbnys  daring  the  BoUdays 
(Cuts),  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Sedgwick's  Stories  for  Tomig 

Persona  (Plates),  oloth,  3c.  6d. 

George  Cmikshank's   Fairy 

Library,  Editc-d  and  Ulostc^ted  by 
Gkorgk  Crvikshaxx. 

1.  Hop  o*  Mt  Thumb,  Is. 

2.  Jack  and  ibk  Bkak-stamt,  In. 

5.  Cihdcbklla;  ob,  ma  Oi«A.as  Sur- 

pan,  la. 

The  Comical  Creatnres  from 

Wurtembury ;  from  the  Stuffed  Ani- 
mals in  ihe  Great  Exhibition.  tSqoare, 
cloth,  8s.  6d.  i  coloured,  6s. 

Comical  People  net  with  at  the 

Great  Exhibition,  from  Draviogs  br 
J.  J.  Gramdvillb.  Small  4to,  8s.  6d/; 
coloured,  6s. 

Comical  Stoiy  BookSy  •vitb 

Coloured  Plates,    la.  each. 

1.  Thk  Wkasfu  or  HounrooB. 

2.  Thi  Wo.nd»rpul  Hark  Hokt.  i 

3.  Stort  op  Uitnard  thb  For.  < 

4.  Ladt  CHAnpiKCH's  Ball. 

H.  Al.iyKRMA2r  GOBBLK. 

6.  A  COMieAL  PlOBT. 
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TuvKNiLE  Works — Con<mue<{.] 

The   Playmate;    a   Pleasant 

Companion  for  Spare  Hours.    With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Complete  in 
I     One  Volume,  clothi  gilt,  58. 

Harry's  Ladder  to  Learning. 

Picture  Books  for  Children.  Price 
6d.  each,  plain ;  Is.  coloured  :— 

Harht^s  Hork  Book. 

IlARttT*8  PlCTUHK  BoOK. 

Harrt*8  ('ovMTaT  Waixs. 
Haurt's  Nur>krt  So.n-os. 

HaKRT'S  SiSfPLB  SXORIRS. 

Harry's  Nurskrj  Talks. 

Or  the  Six  bound  in  one  Tolurae,  3s.  6d. 
cloth ;  or  with  coloured  plates,  6s. 

Harry's    Book   of    Poetry: 

Short  Poems  for  the  Nursery.  By 
Ei.izA  Grovk.  With  numerous  lUus* 
trationft  by  H.  Wkir,  B.  Posikr,  and 
others.  Square,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. ;  or  with 
coloured  plates,  6fi. 

Flowers  of  Fable  (iso  Engray- 

ings),  is. 


little  Mary's  Books  for  Chil- 
dren. Price  6d.  each,  proAuely 
Illustrated  :— 
PanfSR :  SpBr.LiMo  Book  ;  Ekabxkq 
Book  ;  Rinownr  or  Eif olawo  ;  8or»- 
TURi  Lbssoms  ;  First  Book  of  Poktrt; 
Skoovd  Book  or  Poitky  ;  Barbs  xm  thb 
Wooo;  PioTVRX  EiDOixs;  LtrrLi 
Mart  amd  jusr  Doix. 

Little  Mary's  Treasnry,  being 

Eight  of  the  aboTO  bound  in  one 
Tolume,  doth,  fis. 

Little  Mary's  Lesson.  Book ; 

contoininp  •*  Primer,"  **  Spelling," 
and  **  Heading,"  in  .One  Voliuu. 
Cloth,  gilt,  23.  6d. 

Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet  inus- 

trated  with  Tventy-slx  hnmonpus 
Eiigravings  by  W.  M'Comhxi.l.  Price 
is. ;  coloured  platM,  da. 


Figures  of  Fim; 

(Coloured  Plates),  Is. 


Two  Parts 


HOME    BOOKS. 


Home  Lesson  Books. 

TuK  HoMK  Pkimxr,  nearlj  200  Cuts, 

cloth.  Is. 
Thk  Homb  Natural  History,  Cnits, 

dloth,  Is. 
Thb  Homr  GRAmiAR,  Cutu,  cloth,  Is. 
Each  may  be  had  with  Coloured  Platea, 
2b.  6d. 


Home  Story  Books. 

Thk  Wbll>bukdDux.i^  Cuts,  doth.  Is. 
The  DiscowrRKTKjD  Chick kms,  <XitB, 

cloth,  Is. 
Thb  Bistort  or  Littlb  J4M«  ahv 

HRR  Nkw  Book,  Cats,  doth.  Is. 

Or,  with  Coloured  Plates,  2s.  6d. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE    BOOKS. 


Bertie's  Indestructible  Books. 

Printed  on  Calico,  6d.  each. 

1.  Horn  Book.       |     4.  Woodsidk. 

2.  WoBD  Book.  5.  Wild  Hbasts. 
8.  Farm  Yard.       |     6.  Bzu>  Book. 

7.  NUBBBRT  Dimics. 

Bertie's  Treasury;  Wng  six 

of  the  above  bound  in  One  Volume. 
Ss.  6d.  doth. 

LoiXDOV.] 


IndestmctiblePleasQreBooks . 

Price  Is.  each,  coloured. 

1.  MOTHER    HUBBARD. 

2.  BO-PEEP. 

8.  COCK  ROBIN. 

4.  CAT    AND    MOU8C. 

6.  OLD  WOMAN  AND  HCft  PfQ. 

6.  MOTHER    Q008E. 


W.  KBKT  AMD  CO.'S  CATALOGUE. 


MINIATURE  CUSSICS, 


A  Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Works,  eleg«ai% 

{printed,  illustrated  with  FrontiBpieces,  and  published  at  extremelj 
ow  prices,  with  a  view  to  extensive  circulation.  The  binding  is 
executed  in  a  superior  manner,  and  yeiy  tastefully  omamezited. 


Any  work  may  be  purchased  aeparately.    The  prices  per  Tolome 

Ornamented  cloth,  gilt  edges ....    Is.  6d. 

Prettily  bound  in  silk 2b.  Od. 

Very  handsome  in  morocco 8s.  Od. 

TiMM  to  which  a  star  b  prefixed,  being  maeh  tiiicker  than  the  others,  are  6d.  per  ti»L 


Bacon's  Esniys. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

ChsnninR's  Essays.  Twovoli. 

Chapone's  Letters  on  the  Mind. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  ftc. 
•Cowper'a  Poems.    Two  role. 

Elisabeth ;  or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia. 

Falconer's  Shipwreck. 

Fenelon's  Beflections. 
*Gems  of  Anecdote. 
•Oems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 
*Gems  from  American  Poets. 
*OemB  from  Shakspeitre. 
*GemB  of  American  Wit. 
•Gems  of  Britii>h  Poets— 

let  Series  Chaucer,  to  Goldsmith. 
Snd    „     Falconer  to  Campbell. 
Srd    „     LiTing  Authors. 
4lh    „    Sacred. 
•Goldsmith's  Ylcar  of  Wakefield. 

Goldsmith's  Kssars. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works. 

Gray'a  Poetical  Works. 

Guide  to  Domestic  Happiness. 

Gregory's  Leoacy  to  hie  Daughters. 
•Hamilton's  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie. 


•Hamilton's  Letters  on  Edacation .   S  t. 

Lamb's  Tales  lh»n  Shakspeare.    Two 

Volumes. 
Lamb's  Bosaraund  Gray. 
•Irring's  Essays  snd  Sketches. 

Johneon'a  Basselas. 

Lewie's  Tales  of  Wonder. 

Maaon  on  Self-knowledge. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    Two  Tola.  ' 

•More'sCoBlebs.   Two  Vols. 

Mores  Practical  Piety.    TwoYoIb. 
•Pious  Minstrel.  I 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

Pure  Gold  from  BiTers  of  Wisdom. 
•Sacred  Harp. 

Scott's  Ballads,  &c.  , 

•  Scott's  lady  of  the  Lake.  ' 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  MlnstreL  I 

•Scott's  Marmion.  , 

•Scott's  Bokeby.  I 

•Shakspeare's  Works.   Eight  Vols. 
•Thomson's  Seasons, 

Talbot's  Beflections  snd  Essaya. 

Walton's  Angler.    Two  Vola. 

Warwick's  Spare  Minutes. 

Young's  Might  Thoughts.    Two  Vols.      ' 


Ab  ^ere  are  seTeral  inferior  imitations  of  this  popular  aeries,  it  is 
necessary,  in  ordering,  to  specify— "tilt'S  edition." 

The  whole  Series  may  he  had  in  a  Case  representing  two  handaome 
Quarto  Volumes,  lettered  "  London  Libbakt  of  B&xtibh  Classics," 
which,  when  shut,  is  secured  by  a  patent  spring  lock,  for  £6  5s.,  form- 
ing a  Tery  useful  and  acceptahle 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENT. 
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DRAWING  BOOKS, 


J.  D.  HARDING. 

Early  Drawing  Book:  Ele- 
mentary Leuons.  Six  Numbers, 
Is.  6d.;  or  in  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Drawing  Book  for  1847.     Six 

No8.  Is.  6d. ;  or  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SAMUEL  PROUT,  F.S.A. 
Front's    Microcosm;   or,  At- 

tiat's  Sketch-book.  Muny  Hundred 
Groups  of  Figures,  Boats,  &c.  Im- 
perial 4to,  24s.  neatly  bound. 

Elementary  Drawing   Book 

of  Landscapes,  Buildings,  fte.  Six 
Numbers,  Is.  6d.;  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MONS.  JULIEN. 
Studies  of  Heads :   by  Mons. 

JuuiM,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the 
Military  School  of  Paris.  Uthograpbed 
byT.  Faiklavd.  Six  Numbers,  2ii. 
each;  or  cloth,  148. 

The  Hnman  Figure:  A  Series 

of  Progressive  Studies,  by  Mons. 
Juuxx.  With  Instructions.  SixNos. 
2s.  each ;  or  cloth,  14s. 


GEORGE  CHILDS. 
Drawing  Book  of  Objects: 

Nearly  600  Subjects  for  young  Pupils 
and  Drawing-dasses  in  Schools.  Six 
Numbers,  Is. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Little    Sketch    Book:    Easy 

Studies  in  Landscapes,  Figures,  Ac. 
Improyed  Edition.  Fourteen  Nos.  6d. 
or  2  Tols.  cloth,  4s.  each. 

English  Landscape  Scenery 

Sketches  from    Nature  for   finished 
Copies.      Six   Numbers,    Is.    etch 
cloth,  78. 6<L 

Drawing  Book  of  Figures 

Sketches  from  Life  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  Several  hundred  Figures. 
Six  Nos.  Is.;  or  bound,  7s.  6d. 


I     DRAWING  COPY  BOOKS. 
I  A  New  Method  of  Teaching 

I  Drawing  by  means  of  Pencilled 
Copies,  in  progressive  lessons.  In 
Twelve  Nos.,  «d.  each. 

*'  It  to  not  too  orach  to  mj,  that  If  thto 
method  were  unirenalljr  adopted  m  oar 
KhooU,  It  would  be  attcadod  with  oomplete 
tuccets." 


AMna«ws<s  Air  of  FLowsa-pAiRnxo.     Coloured  Plates.      Six  Nos.  2s.  6d.  i 

cloth,  16s. 
Barmaod's  (Geokok)  Dbawxho  Book  of  Tksxs.  Six  Nos.  Is. ;  doth,  78.  6d. 
BAaxAun's  Stvdizs  of  A^vimals.     Six  Nos.  3s.;  coloured,  6s. 
Coopkb's  (T.  S.)  DxawxkoBook  of  Auxxals.  Eight  Nos.  Is.  each;  bound,  lOa.  6d. 
piBDiK's  Easy  Dxawimo    Book,  axd  Gvidk  t*  Skxtcbixo.    six  Noa.  2b.  Sd. ; 

bound,  18s. 
DiBTOx 's  LxssoMS  IN  Watkk  Colovbs.    Four  Nos.  4s. 
roan's  East  Lrssoms  nr  Lamdscapb.    Eight  Nos.  Od. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Gbkbmwood's  Stvdibsof  Tbkes.    Six  Nos.  Is. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Oktjxdt's  Shippimo  aki>  Ckaft.  Six  Nos.  Is. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Bakd-Book  of  Pbmcix.Drawinq  ;  or,  Self-Instructor  in  Art.  TwoPIatos,  cloth.  Is. 
FniLUPS's  Btorxicob  of  Familiar  Lifk.    Three  Nos.  Is.  6d. 
BAvrLiMS's  Elkmbktabt  PxBSpicriVB.    Royal  4to,  sewed,  4s. 
SuTCLii'FB's  Dbawiko  Book  OF  UoBSBS.    Slx  Nos.  Is. :  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
WobslrVs  LrrTLB  Dbawiko  Book  of  Landscapxs,  &c.    Fourteen  Nos.  6d.  •  or 

2  vols,  cloth,  4s.  each.  ' 
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BOOKS  EELUCED  IN  PRICE. 


Bomaa  Art— H  Yattcaao :  An  Historical  and  DeacripGre  AccpwT 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Tatican  iluspum  and  G&Ilern.  i' 
Erasvo  Pi8Toi.Kai.  In  Eight  Tolumea  loiio,  contaiuinif  upwr«^«cfv-. 
Hundred  Platea.    Half.houad  in  moroeeo,  gilt  tops,  JMrfy  Gmmmu. 

Authon  of  England :  Portraita  of  the  Principal  Litemr  Ghaiactsri 

engraved  in  Bafocreliero  by  Mr.  CoLuaa ;  with  Lire*  hr  HL  F  <^sir 
Rojal  4to,  cloth  gUt,  published  at  3U.  6d. ;  reduced  to  Ite.  id. 

ThA  OeorgiaiL  Era:  Modem  British  Biographj  ahioft  tlw  nan 

Qaeen  Anne.  Handsomely  bonnd  In  eloth.  Publisked  at  Ms.  &L  •  i?ikM 
tol4s.  •-«.«»-,  r>— 

The  Noble  Scieuce—Pox-kimting.   By  f.  p.  Deij«  lUucLim 

Eaq.,  Master  or  the  Hertfordaire  Hounds.  Bognl  8to.  Orimmmi^  n ,,*?,•  im 
at  SSs. ;  reduced  to  12a.        ^^  "     mipjiririiMf 

HoBeom  of  Faiatmg  and  Sculpture:  a  Coiiectimi  of  tt 

prlndpnl  Pictures,  Statue^  and  Baa-nlicfa  in  the  Public  «rd  Trr^A 
QaUeriea  of  Ku)ope.  'J  his  work,  which  cor.tutns  Ergrarinfr?  of  ail  the  ct*' 
works  in  the  Italian,  Geinan,  Dutch,  French,  and  Lnffheii  fe'i^^^a  feckAi 
TwBLTK  HvMnRxi)  P1.AIXH,  and  is  an  indispensable  rame-mecum  to  the  Irt^ 
or  Collector.  In  17  handmme  vols,  sn^.all  8vo,  neatlT  bound,  with  rOt  ia» 
Ori0muUyf^U*Ud  at  £17  17s. ;  reduced  to  £4  14a.  6d.  '      »  sm  b^ 

Travels  in  S.  £.  Asia,  Malaya,  Bnrmah,  and  ffindastai. 

Bj  the  Rev.  H.  Mauwlm.    2  vols.  8vo,  ptAlished  at  16a. ;  rrdutmd  f  is. 

PncUe's  Clnb ;  or.  a  Grey  Cap  for  a  Green  Head.    Hf  any  ilnt-iate 
Wood  EngrsTings,  cloth,    hihluked  at  7s.  6d. ;  reduced  (o  2n.  ed^ 

Kartin's  Illtuitrations  of  the  Bible ;  conaistinr  of  Twvntr 

large  and  maiiniflcent  I'lntes,  designed  and  engrared  by  John  Mai-tiiL 
Author  of  '*  Belshssrju-'s  Feast,*'  ftc.  In  a  large  folio  Yoluino.  doth  /m^ 
nMtty  puhUahedai  £10 10»,;  reduced  to  £i^  '  *    ^''^ 
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INDEX. 


PA  OB 

Adalbert's  (Prince)  TraTeli   ...  11 

Acting  Charades IS 

Andrevt'  Flower  PainUng    ...  29 

Annirersary,  The 14 

Architectural  Works 8 

Arnold'a(Kdiiiii}  Poems   ....  13 

Art  of  Painting  Ucstorcd  ....  7 

Authors  of  Kngland 80 

Beaitie  and  Collins 5 

Bertie^s  Indesiruclible  Books     .    .  37 

Bible  Gallery i 

Women  of  the 4 

Bingley's  Tales 26 

Biographical  Works 0 

Blnnt's  Beuuty  of  the  Heavens  .    .  6 

Boat  (The)  and  the  CaraTun  .    .    .  H 

Bond's  History  of  England     ...  26 

Book  of  Beauty 8 

the  Months 10 

BoBWeirs  Jchnran 20 

Boyhood  of  Great  Men 10 

Boy  Princes 10 

Boy's  Own  Book 24 

Treasury ,    .  26 

Brandon's  Architectural  Works      .  8 

Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress      .    .  2 

Burnet  on  Painting 7 

-—»8  Essays 7 

—Life  of  Turner     ....  8 

^— ^— Kembrandt  ...  8 

Butterfly  (Bachelor) 17 

Byron  Gallery  ........  4 

Byron  llluntrated 2 

Canadian  Life,  Sketches  of    ...  19 

Capem's  Poems 12 

Chapman's  Elements  of  Art  ...  7 

Cheever's  Whaleman's  Adrentures .  25 

Childs'  Drawing  Books 29 

< First  Le<>fion  Book  ....  26 

Christian  Graces  in  Olden  Time     .  2 

ChriRtlan  MelYille 18 

Chrifitmas  with  the  Poets  ....  1 

CoUing's  Gothic  Architecture     .    .  9 

Ornaments   ...  9 

Comic  Works 17 

Latin  Grammar 18 

Almanack 17 

Comical  Creatures  ttom  'Wortern- 

burg *    ...  26 

People 28 

Story  Books    .....  26 

Cooke's  Rome 4 

Cooper's  (T.  S.)  Animals    ....  29 

Court  Album -8 

I    Cowper's  Poems 5,  20,  28 

Cracker  Bon-Bon  for  Christmas .    .  18 

Crosland's  Memorable  Women  .    •  10 


VAOS 

Cruikrihankt  (Geo.)  Works  ...  17 

Fairy  Library.  16 

Dale's  Poems 12 

De  Stall's  (Mad.)  Life  and  Times  .  9 

Dictionaries 16 

Domestic  Architecture 9 

flinU 19 

Drawing  Books 29 

— —  Copy  Books 39 

Edgar's  Biography  for  Boys  ...  10 

Boyhood  of  Great  Men  .    .  10 

History  tor  Boys  ....  18 

Boy  Princes 25 

Enuua  de  Lissau 24 

EUquette  for  the  Ladles    ....  20 

Gentlemen    ....  20 

of  Courtship 20 

Etty-s  Life,  by  Gilchrist     ....  9 

Euclid,  Symbolical 19 

Flora's  Gems '.  6 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men     ...  10 

Forster's  Pocket  Peerage  ....  21 

Founti>.in  of  Lirlng  Waters    ...  19 

Fox-hunting,  Noble  Science  of  .    .  80 

French  Domestic  Cookery ....  19 

Dictionary,  Miniature    .    .  16 

Funny  Books 25 

Games  for  Christmae IS 

GaTami  In  London 14 

Georgian  Era  (The) 80 

Glossary  of  Architecture   ....  8 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  Illustrated  .  1 

Works 20 

Graces,  Gallery  of  the 4 

Grimm's  Household  Stories  ...  24 

Guizot's  Toung  Student    ....  25 

Gutch'sScientlflc  Pocket  Book    .    .  16 

Uannay's  Satire  and  Satirists     .    .  20 

Happ;r  Home  (The) 19 

Harding's  Drawing  Books     .    .     7,20 

Sketches  at  Home     .    .  6 

Harry's  Ladder  to  Learning  ...  27 

Book  of  Poetry 27 

Heroes  of  Asgard 14 

Heroines  of  Sfaakspeare     ....  8 

Herrey's  Meditations lo 

Home  Lesson  Books 17 

Story  Books 17 

Hood's  Epptng  Hunt 15 

Eugene  Aram    .    ....  14 

Bow  to  Make  Home  Happy  ...  19 

Humphreys' British  Coins.    ...  8 

Introd.  to  Gothic  Architecture  .    «  8 

Johnson's  Ltres  of  the  Poets  .    ,-  .  2o 

Julien*s  Studies  of  Heads  .    ...  29 

Julian's  Human  Figure     ....  29 

JuTcnile  Books 31 
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Imdkx — Continued, 


Kai|Mftka(The) S 

Kendatl'a  TraTeb 

Kinira  Interect  Tablet  .... 
Landaoape  Painters  of  England 
Languaye  of  Flowers    .... 

Laurel  and  Ljre 

Leotnrca  on  Uie  Great  Exhibition 
Gold 


11 
19 
S 
5 
21 
15 
U 

Le  Kenx's  Cambridge 6 

Life's  Lessons 19 

LifeofChrUt 26 

Little  Marys  Books 27 

—  Treasnrv 27 

■  Lesson  Book     ...    27 

Boy's  Own  Book 24 

London  Anecdotes 20 

Longfellow  s  Poems 2,  12 

Hyperion 2 

-  Golden  Legend  .    .    2,  12 
-   ^  18 

12 
12 
12 
30 
21 
30 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 


Prose  Works 

Song  of  Hiawatlia . 

Ifsckay's  (Charles)  Egeria     .    . 

Town  Lyrics 

Malcolm's  TraTels  in  Hindustan 
Manuals  of  Instruction,  4to.  .    . 

Martin's  (John)  Bible 

Maaseys  (O.)  Babe  Christubel   . 
■  Craigcrook  Castls   .    . 


Mayhew's  Greatest  Plague 

Acting  Charades  .    . 
Magic  of  Industry.    . 

Sandboys' Adventures 

Toothache 15 

Peasant  Boy  Philosopher  23 

Wonders  ofSoience   .    .  23 

Men  of  the  Time 10 

MU  and  Charlie 24 

Miller's  (T.)  Poems  for  Children    .  26 

Pictures   of   Country 

Life 5 

Milton's  Poetical  Works    ....  5 

'  L'AllegTo  Illustrated   .    .  1 

Miniature  Classics 28 

Miriam  and  Roseito 25 

Museum  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  30 

Musmve's  Bamble  in  Normandy  .  11 

Ogleby's  Adventures 17 

Oldbuek's  Adventures 17 

Painting,  Drawing,  fto.,  Works  on  7 

Parlour  Magie 25 

PanoramieTiew  of  Palestine      .    .  20 

Pearls  of  the  East 6 

Pellatt  on  Glass  Making    ....  4 

Pentamcrone  (The) 26 

Pictorial  Bible  History 26 

Playmate  (The) 27 

Poetry  of  Flowers 21 

Poetry  of  the  Sentiments  ....  21 


Poetry  of  the  Year 3 

Proufs  (Sam.)  Mioroooem,  &o.  .     .29 

Puokle'sClub so 

BaAielle^  Cartoons 4 

Reid  s  (Capt.  M.)  Deaurt  Home  .    .    22 
BoyHu 


-  Boy  Hunters 


22 


Young  Voyageura    22 

Forest  Exiles  .     .    22 

Bush-Boys  ...    22 

Touftg  Yiigers     .    2i 

Rembrandt  and  his  Works    ...      2 

Heynard  the  Pox 25 

Rhymes  and  Roundelaycs     ...      2 
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